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THIRD  BOOK 

CHAPTER  LXXXIV 

THAT  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES  DO  NOT  IMPRESS  ON  OUR 

INTELLECT 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  at  once  clear  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  cannot  be  the  causes  of  things  concerning  our  intellect. 
For  it  has  already  been  shown1  that  the  order  of  divine  pro¬ 
vidence  requires  the  lower  things  to  be  ruled  and  moved  by 
the  higher.  Now  the  intellect,  in  the  natural  order,  surpasses 
all  bodies:  as  we  have  proved  already.2  Consequently 
heavenly  bodies  cannot  act  directly  on  the  intellect.  There¬ 
fore  they  cannot  be  the  direct  cause  of  things  concerning 
the  intellect. 

Again.  No  body  acts  except  through  movement,  as  is 
proved  in  8  Phys.  vi.  Now  things  that  are  immovable  are 
not  caused  by  movement:  because  nothing  is  the  result  of 
the  movement  of  an  agent  except  through  the  agent  moving 
the  patient,  while  the  latter  is  moved.  Consequently  things 
that  are  wholly  outside  movement  cannot  be  caused  by  the 
heavenly  bodies.  But  things  concerning  the  intellect  are 
wholly  outside  movement  properly  speaking,  as  the  Philo¬ 
sopher  states  (7  Phys.  iii.) :  in  fact  the  soul  becomes  prudent 
and  wise  through  being  free  from  movement,  as  he  says  in  the 
same  place.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  be  the  direct  cause  of  things  concerning  the 
intellect. 

1  Ch.  lxxviii.  seqq.  2  Bk.  II.,  ch,  xlix.  seqq. 
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Besides.  If  nothing  be  caused  by  a  body  except  in  so 
far  as  the  latter  causes  movement  through  being  moved,  it 
follows  that  whatever  receives  an  impression  from  a  body, 
must  be  moved.  Now  nothing  is  moved  except  a  body,  as 
is  proved  in  6  Phys.  iv.  Therefore  whatever  receives  an 
impression  from  a  body,  must  be  either  a  body  or  a  power 
of  a  body.  But  it  was  proved  in  the  Second  Book1  that 
the  intellect  is  neither  a  body  nor  a  power  of  the  body. 
Therefore  the  heavenly  bodies  cannot  directly  make  an 
impression  on  the  intellect. 

Further.  Whatever  is  moved  by  a  thing  is  reduced 
thereby  from  potentiality  to  act.  Now  nothing  is  reduced 
from  potentiality  to  act  except  by  something  in  act.  There¬ 
fore  every  agent  and  mover  must  be,  in  some  way,  in  act  with 
regard  to  those  things  to  which  the  subject,  passive  or  moved, 
is  in  potentiality.  But  the  heavenly  bodies  are  not  actually 
intelligible,  because  they  are  singular  sensibles.  Since  then 
our  intellect  is  not  in  potentiality  except  to  what  is  actually 
intelligible,  it  is  impossible  for  the  heavenly  bodies  to  act 
directly  on  the  intellect. 

Moreover.  A  thing’s  proper  operation  follows  its  nature, 
which  generated  things  acquire  by  generation,  together  with 
their  proper  operation:  as  may  be  seen  in  heavy  and  light 
things,  which  have  their  proper  movement  as  soon  as  they 
are  generated,  unless  there  be  an  obstacle,  and  for  this  reason 
the  generator  is  said  to  be  a  mover.2  Consequently  that 
which,  as  regards  the  principle  of  its  nature,  is  not  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  cannot  be  subject  to  them 
in  respect  of  its  operation.  Now  the  intellective  faculty  is 
not  caused  by  any  bodily  principles,  but  is  entirely  from  an 
extrinsic  source,  as  we  proved  above.3  Therefore  the 
operation  of  the  intellect  is  not  directly  subject  to  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Again.  Things  caused  by  the  heavenly  movements  are 
subject  to  time,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  first  heavenly 
movement .4  Therefore  those  that  wholly  abstract  from  time, 

1  Ch.  xlix.  seqq. 

3  Bk.  II.,  ch.  Ixxxvi,  seqq. 


2  8  Phys.  iv. 
4  4  Phys.  xi. 
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are  not  subject  to  heavenly  movements.  Now  the  intellect 
in  its  operation  abstracts  from  time,  as  also  from  place:  for 
it  considers  the  universal  which  abstracts  from  here  and  now. 
Therefore  the  operation  of  the  intellect  is  not  subject  to 
heavenly  bodies. 

Further.  Nothing  acts  outside  its  species.  Now  the  act 
of  the  intellect  transcends  the  species  and  form  of  any 
corporeal  agent:  since  every  corporeal  form  is  material  and 
individualized;  whereas  the  act  of  the  intellect  is  universal 
and  immaterial.  Consequently  no  body  can  understand 
by  means  of  its  corporeal  form.  Much  less,  therefore, 
can  any  body  whatsoever  cause  the  act  of  intelligence  in 
another. 

Besides.  A  thing  is  not  subject  to  that  which  is  beneath 
it  in  respect  of  that  by  which  it  is  united  to  things  above  it. 
Now  our  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  is  intelligent,  is  united  to 
intellectual  substances,  which  in  the  order  of  nature  are  above 
heavenly  bodies :  because  our  soul  cannot  understand  except 
in  so  far  as  it  derives  its  intellectual  light  from  those  sub¬ 
stances.  Therefore  the  intellectual  operation  cannot  be 
directly  subject  to  the  heavenly  movements. 

Moreover.  We  shall  find  a  confirmation  of  this  if  we 
consider  what  philosophers  have  said  in  the  matter.  The 
natural  philosophers  of  old,  as  Democritus,  Empedocles  and 
others,  held  that  intellect  differs  not  from  sense,  as  stated  in 
4  Metafth.  iii.,  and  3  De  Anima  iii.  Hence  it  follows  that, 
as  sense  is  a  corporeal  power  resulting  from  a  corporeal 
transmutation,  so  is  the  intellect  likewise.  Wherefore  they 
said,  as  transmutation  of  the  lower  bodies  follows  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  bodies,  that  intellectual  operation  follows 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  according  to  the 
words  of  Homer:1  The  mind  of  gods  and  men  on  earth  is  even 
as  their  day  which  comes  from  the  father  of  men  and  gods,  the 
sun  to  wit,  or  rather  Jove,  whom  they  called  the  supreme  god, 
by  whom  they  understood  the  whole  heaven,  as  Augustine 
says  {De  Civ.  Dei  iv.  11;  v.  8). 


1  Odyss.  xviii.  136. 
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Hence  too,  followed  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics  who  said  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  intellect  is  caused  by  images  of  bodies 
being  imprinted  on  the  mind,  just  as  a  mirror,  or  as  a  page 
receives  the  imprinted  characters  without  any  action  on  its 
part:  as  Boethius  relates  ( De  Consol,  v.  4).  According  to 
this  opinion  it  followed  that  our  intellectual  knowledge  was 
chiefly  the  result  of  impressions  received  from  heavenly 
bodies:  and  consequently  it  was  chiefly  the  Stoics  who  held 
that  man’s  life  was  bound  by  a  kind  of  fatal  necessity. — This 
opinion  however  is  shown  to  be  false,  as  Boethius  says 
(ibid.)  by  the  fact  that  the  intellect  is  capable  of  synthesis 
and  analysis,  and  compares  the  highest  with  the  lowest,  and 
is  cognitive  of  universals  and  simple  forms,  none  of  which 
is  within  the  capacity  of  bodies.  Consequently  it  is  evident 
that  the  intellect  does  not  merely  receive  the  images  of 
bodies,  but  is  possessed  of  a  power  that  transcends  bodies: 
for  the  external  senses,  which  receive  only  images  of  bodies, 
do  not  extend  to  the  things  mentioned  above.  All  subse¬ 
quent  philosophers,  however,  discerned  intellect  from  sense, 
and  assigned,  not  bodies  but  immaterial  things,  as  the  cause 
of  our  knowledge:  thus  Plato  ascribed  this  to  ideas,  and 
Aristotle  to  the  active  intellect. 

From  all  this  we  may  gather  that  to  say  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  the  cause  of  our  knowledge,  is  a  sequel  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  held  that  intellect  differs  not  from 
sense;  as  Aristotle  observes  (De  Anima,  loc.  cit.).  Now 
it  is  evident  that  this  opinion  is  false.  Wherefore  also 
manifestly  false  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintained 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  the  direct  cause  of  our 
knowledge. 

For  this  reason  Holy  Writ  assigns  as  the  cause  of  our 
knowledge,  not  a  body,  but  God  (Job  xxxv.  10,  11) :  Where 
is  God  who  made  me  ;  who  hath  given  songs  in  the  night  ;  who 
teacheth  us  more  than  the,  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  instructeth 
us  more  than  the  fowls  of  the  air  ?  and  (Ps.  xciii.  10) :  He  that 
teacheth  man  knowledge. 

Nevertheless  we  must  observe  that  although  heavenly 
bodies  cannot  be  the  direct  cause  of  our  knowledge,  they 
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can  co-operate  indirectly  towards  it.  For  though  the 
intellect  is  not  a  force  of  the  body,  yet  in  us  the  operation 
of  the  intellect  cannot  be  exercised  without  the  operation  of 
bodily  forces,  namely  the  imagination,  and  the  powers  of 
memory  and  thought,  as  we  have  already  shown.1  Hence 
it  is  that  when  the  activity  of  these  powers  is  hampered  by 
some  bodily  indisposition,  the  activity  of  the  intellect  is 
hampered  also:  as  may  be  seen  in  cases  of  frenzy,  lethargy 
and  the  like.  For  the  same  reason  goodness  of  disposition 
in  a  man’s  body  fits  him  to  understand  easily,  inasmuch  as 
those  forces  are  strengthened  by  such  a  disposition :  where¬ 
fore  it  is  said  in  2  De  Anima  ix.,  that  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
men  of  soft  flesh  are  of  quick  intelligence.  Now  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  human  body  is  subject  to  the  heavenly 
movements.  For  Augustine  says  ( De  Civ.  Dei,  v.  6)  that 
it  is  not  altogether  absurd  to  ascribe  the  mere  differences  between 
bodies  to  the  influence  of  the  stars  :  and  Damascene  says 
(2  De  Fide  Orth,  vii.)  that  the  various  planets  produce  in  us 
various  temperaments,  habits  and  dispositions.  Consequently 
the  heavenly  bodies  co-operate  indirectly  to  the  goodness 
of  our  intelligence:  and  thus,  even  as  physicians  are  able 
to  judge  of  a  man’s  intelligence  from  his  bodily  tem¬ 
perament,  as  a  proximate  disposition  thereto,  so  too  can 
an  astrologer,  from  the  heavenly  movements,  as  being 
a  remote  cause  of  this  disposition.  In  this  sense  we 
can  approve  of  the  saying  of  Ptolemy  ( Centiloq .  xxxviii.): 
When  Mercury  is  in  one  of  Saturn’s  houses  at  the  time  of 
a  man’s  birth,  he  bestows  on  him  a  quick  intelligence  of  the 
inner  nature  of  things. 


1  Bk.  IT.,  ch.  lxviii. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV 

THAT  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES  ARE  NOT  THE  CAUSE  OF 
OUR  WILLING  AND  CHOOSING 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  not  the  cause  of  our  willing  and  choosing. 

For  the  will  is  in  the  intellective  part  of  the  soul,  according 
to  the  Philosopher  (3  De  Anima  ix.).  Therefore  if  the 
heavenly  bodies  cannot  make  a  direct  impression  on  our 
intellect,  as  we  have  proved,1  neither  will  they  be  able  to 
influence  the  will  directly. 

Moreover.  Every  act  of  choice  or  will  in  us  is  caused 
immediately  through  an  intellectual  apprehension:  for  the 
apprehended  good  is  the  object  of  the  will  (3  De  Anima  x.) : 
wherefore  there  cannot  ensue  perverseness  of  choice,  unless 
the  judgement  of  the  intellect  err  in  the  particular  object 
of  choice,  as  the  Philosopher  states  (7  Ethic,  iii.).  But  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  not  the  cause  of  our  intellectual  appre¬ 
hension.  Therefore  neither  can  they  be  the  cause  of  our 
choice. 

Further.  Whatever  takes  place  in  this  lower  world 
through  the  influence  of  heavenly  bodies  happens  naturally; 
since  the  things  here  below  are  naturally  subordinate  to 
them.  If,  therefore,  the  heavenly  bodies  have  any  influence 
on  our  choice,  this  must  happen  naturally:  so  that,  in  fact, 
man  naturally  chooses  to  perform  his  actions,  even  as  dumb 
animals  perform  theirs  from  natural  instinct,  and  as  inani¬ 
mate  bodies  are  moved  naturally.  Consequently  there  will 
not  be  two  active  principles,  namely  purpose  and  nature, 
but  only  one,  namely  nature.  But  Aristotle  proves  the 
contrary  (2  Phys.  v.).  Therefore  it  is  untrue  that  the 
influence  of  heavenly  bodies  is  the  cause  of  our  choice. 

Besides.  Things  that  happen  naturally  are  brought  to 
their  end  by  definite  means;  wherefore  they  always  happen 
in  the  same  way:  for  nature  is  determined  to  one  method. 
But  man’s  choice  tends  to  the  end  in  various  ways,  both 

1  Ch.  lxxxiv. 
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in  morals  and  in  things  made  by  art.  Therefore  man’s 
choosing  does  not  come  from  nature. 

Again.  Things  which  are  done  naturally,  for  the  most 
part  are  done  rightly:  since  nature  fails  but  seldom.  Con¬ 
sequently  if  man  chose  by  nature,  his  choice  would  be  right 
for  the  most  part;  which  is  clearly  false.  Therefore  man 
does  not  choose  naturally:  yet  this  would  be  the  case  if  his 
choice  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  heavenly  bodies. 

Further.  Things  of  the  same  species  do  not  differ  in  those 
natural  operations  which  result  from  the  specific  nature: 
hence  each  swallow  makes  its  nest  in  the  same  way,  and 
every  man  equally  understands  the  first  principles  which  are 
known  naturally.  Now  choosing  is  an  operation  that 
results  from  the  human  species.  Consequently  if  man  chose 
naturally,  all  men  would  choose  in  the  same  way:  and  this 
is  evidently  untrue,  both  in  morals  and  in  things  made 
by  art. 

Moreover.  Virtue  and  vice  are  proper  principles  of  choice : 
because  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  man  differ  through 
choosing  contraries.  Now  civic  virtues  and  vices  are  not  in 
us  by  nature  but  by  habituation.  The  Philosopher  proves 
this  (2  Ethic,  i.)  from  the  fact  that  we  acquire  the  habit  of 
those  operations  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  especially 
from  childhood.  In  us  therefore  choosing  does  not  come 
from  nature:  and  consequently,  it  is  not  caused  by  the 
influence  of  heavenly  bodies,  in  respect  of  which  things 
happen  naturally. 

Again.  Heavenly  bodies  make  no  direct  impression 
except  on  bodies,  as  we  have  shown.1  Consequently  if  they 
are  the  cause  of  our  choosing,  this  will  be  by  an  impression 
made  either  on  our  bodies,  or  on  external  bodies.  Yet  in 
neither  way  can  they  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  our  choosing. 
For  the  objective  presentation  of  some  corporeal  thing 
cannot  be  an  adequate  cause  of  our  choice :  since  it  is  clear 
that  when  a  man  meets  with  something  that  pleases  him, 
be  it  meat  or  woman,  the  temperate  man  is  not  moved  to 
choose  these  things,  whereas  the  intemperate  is.  Again  no 

1  Ch.  lxxxiv. 
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possible  change  wrought  in  our  bodies  by  an  impression  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  can  suffice  to  cause  us  to  make  a  choice : 
since  all  that  results  therefrom  are  certain  passions,  more  or 
less  impetuous;  and  passions,  however  turbulent,  are  not  a 
sufficient  cause  of  choosing,  since  the  same  passions  lead 
the  incontinent  to  follow  them  by  choice,  and  fail  to  induce 
the  continent  man.  Therefore  it  must  not  be  said  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  cause  our  choice. 

Further.  No  faculty  is  bestowed  without  a  purpose. 
Now  man  has  the  faculty  of  judging  and  counselling  about 
all  matters  relative  to  his  own  actions,  whether  in  the  use  of 
externals,  or  in  giving  a  loose  or  a  tight  rein  to  our  internal 
passions.  But  this  would  be  of  no  use,  if  our  choice  were  the 
result  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  not  in  our  own  power. 
Therefore  the  heavenly  bodies  are  not  the  cause  of  our 
choice. 

Besides.  Man  is  naturally  a  civil  or  social  animal}  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  one  man  does  not  suffice  for 
himself  if  he  live  alone :  because  the  things  are  few  wherein 
nature  makes  adequate  provision  for  man,  since  she  gave 
him  his  reason  by  means  of  which  he  might  provide  himself 
with  all  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  food,  clothes  and  so  forth, 
for  the  production  of  which  one  man  is  not  enough.  Where¬ 
fore  man  has  a  natural  inclination  for  social  life.  Now,  the 
order  of  providence  does  not  deprive  a  thing  of  what  is 
natural  to  it :  rather  is  each  thing  provided  for  according  to 
its  nature,  as  we  have  said  above.2  Therefore  man  is  not 
so  made  by  the  order  of  providence  that  he  be  deprived  of 
social  life.  Yet  he  would  be  deprived  of  it,  were  our  choice 
to  proceed  from  the  influence  of  heavenly  bodies,  like  the 
natural  instinct  of  other  animals. 

Moreover  laws  and  precepts  of  conduct  would  be  useless, 
were  man  not  the  master  of  his  own  choice:  and  useless  too 
would  be  punishments  and  rewards  for  good  and  wicked,  if 
it  were  not  in  our  power  to  choose  this  or  that.  And  yet,  if 
there  were  not  such  things  there  would  be  at  once  an  end  to 
social  life.  Consequently  man  is  not  so  made  according  to 
1  i  Ethic,  vii.  2  Ch.  lxxi. 
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the  order  of  providence,  that  his  choice  should  result  from 
the  movements  of  heavenly  bodies. 

Again.  A  man’s  choice  is  of  good  and  evil  things.  Hence, 
if  our  choosing  is  the  result  of  the  movements  of  the  stars,  it 
would  follow  that  the  stars  are  the  per  se  cause  of  wicked 
deeds.  But  that  which  is  evil  has  no  natural  cause,  since 
evil  is  incidental  to  a  defective  cause,  and  has  no  per  se 
cause,  as  we  have  proved.1  Therefore  it  is  impossible  that 
our  choice  be  the  direct  and  per  se  effect  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Someone,  however,  might  endeavour  to  meet  this  argument 
by  saying  that  every  evil  choice  results  from  the  desire  of 
some  particular  good,  as  we  have  proved  above:2  thus  the 
choice  of  the  lustful  man  arises  from  his  desire  for  a  good 
consisting  in  sexual  pleasure :  and  some  star  causes  movement 
to  this  good  in  general.  In  fact  this  is  necessary  for  the 
generating  of  animals:  and  this  common  good  was  not  to 
be  omitted  on  account  of  the  particular  evil  of  an  individual, 
who  through  this  instigation  chooses  an  evil. 

But  this  reply  is  not  sufficient  if  we  suppose  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  be  the  per  se  cause  of  our  choice,  through  making 
direct  impressions  on  our  intellect  and  will.  Because  the 
impression  made  by  a  univeral  cause  is  received  in  a  thing 
according  to  that  thing’s  mode.  Consequently  the  effect 
of  a  star  which  causes  a  movement  towards  pleasure  con¬ 
nected  in  an  ordinate  manner  with  generation,  will  be 
received  into  a  thing  according  to  the  mode  proper  thereto: 
thus  we  see  that  various  animals  have  various  ways  and 
various  times  of  coming  together,  as  becomes  their  nature, 
as  Aristotle  remarks  ( De  Hist.  Anim.  v.  8).  Hence  the 
intellect  and  will  receive  the  impression  of  that  star 
according  to  their  mode.  Now  when  a  thing  is  desired 
according  to  the  mode  of  the  intellect  and  reason,  there  is  no 
sin  in  the  choice,  which  is  always  evil  through  not  being 
according  to  right  reason.  Therefore  if  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  the  cause  of  our  choice,  we  should  never  make  an  evil 
choice. 


1  Ch.  iv.  seqq. 
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Further.  No  active  power  extends  to  things  above  the 
species  and  nature  of  the  agent:  because  every  agent  acts 
through  its  form.  Now,  to  will,  as  also  to  understand, 
transcends  every  corporeal  species:  for  just  as  our  intellect 
understands  the  universal,  so  also  is  our  will  referred  to  the 
universal,  for  instance  we  dislike  every  kind  of  thief,  as  the 
Philosopher  says  ( Rhet .  ii.  4).  Therefore  the  act  of  the 
will  is  not  caused  by  a  heavenly  body. 

Besides.  Things  directed  to  an  end  are  proportionate 
to  that  end.  Now,  our  choice  is  directed  to  happiness  as 
our  last  end.  And  this  does  not  consist  in  bodily  goods, 
but  in  the  union  of  our  soul,  through  the  intellect,  with  divine 
things :  this  was  proved  above1  to  be  an  article  of  faith  and 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  philosophers.  Therefore 
heavenly  bodies  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  choice.  Where¬ 
fore  it  is  said  (Jerem.  x.  2,  3):  Be  not  afraid  of  the  signs  of 
heaven  which  the  heathens  fear :  for  the  laws  of  people  are 
vain. 

We  hereby  refute  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,2  who  held  that 
all  our  actions,  even  our  every  choice,  are  governed  by  the 
heavenly  bodies. — This  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  Pharisees  among  the  Jews  of  old.3 — And  the  Priscil- 
lianists  were  also  guilty  of  this  error,  as  stated  in  De 
Hceresihus A 

This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  physicists,  who 
held  that  intellect  differs  not  from  sense.  Wherefore 
Empedocles,  as  quoted  by  Aristotle  (3  De  Anima  iii.),  said 
that  the  will  of  man,  like  that  of  other  animals,  is  strengthened 
presently  (i.e.,  according  to  the  present  moment),  by  the 
movement  of  the  heaven  which  is  the  cause  of  time. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  although  heavenly  bodies 
are  not  the  direct  cause  of  our  choosing,  by  making  a  direct 
impression  on  our  will,  nevertheless  indirectly  they  do  occa¬ 
sion  our  choice,  through  making  an  impression  on  bodies. 
This  happens  in  two  ways.  First  the  impression  made  by  a 

1  Ch.  xxv.  seqq.  2  Qf.  Ch.  lxxxiv. 

3  Cf.  Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  5. 

1  S.  August.,  De  Hceres.,  Hseres.  lxx. 
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heavenly  body  on  bodies  other  than  our  own  may  be  an 
occasion  of  our  making  a  particular  choice  :  thus  when 
through  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies  the  air  becomes 
intensely  cold,  we  choose  to  warm  ourselves  by  the  fire,  or 
to  do  something  similarly  befitting  the  time  being. — 
Secondly,  they  may  make  impressions  on  our  own  body, 
and  when  the  body  is  affected  movements  of  the  passions 
arise;  either  because  such  impressions  make  us  liable  to 
certain  passions;  for  instance  the  bilious  are  prone  to  anger; 
or  because  they  produce  in  us  a  bodily  disposition  that 
occasions  a  particular  choice,  thus  when  we  are  ill,  we  choose 
to  take  medicine. — Sometimes  too,  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
a  cause  of  human  acts,  when  through  an  indisposition  of  the 
body  a  person  goes  out  of  his  mind,  and  loses  the  use  of 
reason.  Such  persons  are  not  capable  of  choosing  properly 
speaking,  but  they  are  moved  by  a  natural  instinct,  like 
dumb  animals.  It  is  evident,  however,  and  we  know  by 
experience,  that  such  occasions  whether  exterior  or  interior 
are  not  a  necessary  cause  of  choice:  since  man  can  use  his 
reason  to  reject  or  obey  them.  But  those  who  follow  their 
natural  bent  are  in  the  majority,  and  few,  the  wise  alone  to 
wit,  are  those  who  avoid  the  occasions  of  ill-doing  and  who 
follow  not  the  impulse  of  nature.  Hence  Ptolemy  says 
( Centiloq .  8,  7,  1)  that  the  soul  of  the  wise  man  assists  the  work 
of  the  stars;  and  that  the  astrologer  cannot  read  the  stars 
unless  he  knows  well  the  bent  of  the  mind  and  the  natural 
temperament,  and  that  the  astrologer  should  not  express  himself 
in  detail  but  only  in  general  terms:  because  the  majority 
resist  not  their  bodily  disposition,  and  so  the  impression  of 
the  stars  takes  effect  in  them ;  but  not  always  in  this  or  that 
individual  who,  maybe,  uses  his  reason  to  resist  that  in¬ 
clination. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI 

THAT  CORPOREAL  EFFECTS  IN  THIS  LOWER  WORLD  DO  NOT 
RESULT  OF  NECESSITY  FROM  THE  ACTION  OF  THE 
HEAVENLY  BODIES 

Not  only  are  the  heavenly  bodies  unable  to  necessitate 
man’s  choice,  but  even  corporeal  effects  do  not  proceed 
from  them  of  necessity. 

For  the  impressions  of  universal  causes  are  received  by 
their  effects  according  to  the  mode  of  the  recipient.  Now 
the  things  of  this  lower  world  are  fluctuating  and  changeable, 
both  by  reason  of  matter  which  is  in  potentiality  to  several 
forms,  and  on  account  of  the  contrariety  of  forms  and  powers. 
Therefore  the  impressions  of  heavenly  bodies  are  not  received 
of  necessity  by  these  lower  bodies. 

Again.  A  remote  cause  does  not  lead  to  a  necessary 
result,  unless  the  middle  cause  be  also  necessary:  in  a 
syllogism,  for  instance,  if  the  major  premiss  be  a  necessary 
statement,  and  the  minor  a  contingent  statement,  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  follows  is  not  necessary.  Now  heavenly  bodies 
are  remote  causes,  and  the  proximate  causes  of  the  effects 
here  below  are  the  active  and  passive  forces  in  the  bodies 
of  this  lower  world ;  and  these  are  not  necessary,  but  contin¬ 
gent,  causes,  for  they  may  fail  in  a  few  instances.  Therefore 
the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  produce  necessary  effects  in 
these  lower  bodies. 

Besides.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  always  moved  in  the 
same  way.  Consequently,  if  heavenly  bodies  produced  an 
effect  on  these  lower  bodies  of  necessity,  there  would  be 
no  variety  in  the  things  that  happen  to  them.  Now, 
they  are  not  always  the  same,  but  only  for  the  most  part. 
Therefore  they  do  not  happen  necessarily. 

Moreover.  Many  contingencies  do  not  make  one  necessary 
thing:  since,  just  as  each  one  of  them  by  itself  may  fail  in 
its  effect,  so  too  may  all  of  them  together.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  in  these  lower  bodies  each  thing  that  happens 
through  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  a  contingency. 
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Therefore  the  things  that  happen  here  below  through  the 
influence  of  heavenly  bodies  are  not  necessarily  con¬ 
nected,  since  it  is  evident  that  each  one  of  them  may  be 
hindered. 

Further.  The  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  in  keeping 
with  their  nature:  so  that  they  require  matter  on  which  to 
act.  Consequently  their  action  does  not  remove  what  is 
required  by  matter.  Now  the  matter  on  which  heavenly 
bodies  act  is  the  bodies  of  the  lower  world :  and  since  these 
are  by  nature  corruptible,  they  can  fail  in  action  just  as  they 
can  fail  in  being,  so  that  their  -nature  requires  that  they 
should  not  produce  their  effects  of  necessity.  Therefore  the 
effects  of  heavenly  bodies  on  the  bodies  of  the  lower  world 
do  not  result  of  necessity. 

Perhaps  someone  will  say  that  the  effects  of  heavenly 
bodies  must  necessarily  follow,  and  yet  potentiality  is  not 
therefore  removed  from  this  lower  world,  because  each  effect 
is  in  potentiality  before  it  comes  into  being,  and  is  then  said 
to  be  possible ;  but  when  it  is  in  act,  it  passes  from  potentiality 
to  necessity,  the  whole  of  which  process  is  subject  to  the 
heavenly  movements,  and  consequently  a  given  effect  is  not 
prevented  from  having  been  possible  at  one  time,  although 
it  is  necessary  that  it  result  at  some  time : — in  fact  Albumasar 
strives  thus  to  plead  the  cause  of  possibility ,  in  the  First  Book 
of  his  Intro ductorium. 

But  the  case  for  possibility  cannot  be  defended  in  this 
way.  For  there  is  one  kind  of  possible  which  follows  from 
that  which  is  necessary.  Because  that  which  must  be 
necessarily,  is  possible;  since  what  cannot  possibly  be,  is 
impossible,  and  that  which  is  impossible,  necessarily  is  not. 
Consequently  what  must  necessarily  be,  must  necessarily 
not  be :  which  is  impossible.  Hence  it  is  impossible  that  the 
same  thing  should  be  necessarily,  and  yet  that  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  impossible  for  it  to  be.  Therefore  possible 
being  follows  from  necessary  being. 

But  it  is  not  this  kind  of  possible  that  we  need  defend  in 
contradiction  to  the  statement  that  effects  result  of  necessity: 
but  the  possible  which  is  contrary  to  necessary,  in  which  sense 
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we  say  that  a  thing  may  possibly  be  or  not  be.  Now  a  thing 
is  said  to  be  possible  or  contingent  not  merely  because  it  is 
at  one  time  potential  and  at  another  time  actual,  as  the 
foregoing  reply  supposes:  since  thus,  even  in  the  heavenly 
movements  there  is  possibility  and  contingency.  For  the 
sun  and  moon  are  not  always  actually  in  conjunction  or 
opposition,  but  sometimes  actually  and  sometimes  poten¬ 
tially  :  and  yet  these  are  necessary  things,  since  such  matters 
are  subject  to  demonstration.  But  the  possible  or  contingent 
that  is  contrary  to  the  necessary,  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it  to  be,  when  it  is  not.  And  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  does  not  result  necessarily  from  its 
cause.  Thus  we  say  that  it  is  a  contingency  that  Socrates 
will  sit,  whereas  it  is  a  necessity  that  he  will  die,  because  the 
latter  results  from  its  cause  necessarily,  and  not  the  former. 
Consequently  if  it  follows  necessarily  from  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  their  effects  will  result  at  some 
time,  there  will  be  nothing  possible  or  contingent  contrary 
to  that  which  is  necessary. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  Avicenna  having  a  mind 
to  prove  that  the  effects  of  heavenly  bodies  result  of  necessity, 
offers  the  following  argument  ( Metaph .  x.).  If  an  effect  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  be  hindered,  this  must  be  due  to  some 
cause  either  voluntary  or  natural.  Now  every  cause, 
whether  voluntary  or  natural,  is  reducible  to  some  heavenly 
principle.  Therefore  even  the  impediment  to  the  heavenly 
bodies’  effect  results  from  some  heavenly  principles.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  we  take  the  whole  heavenly  order  at  once,  it 
is  impossible  for  its  effect  ever  to  fail.  Whence  he 
concludes  that  the  heavenly  bodies  must  necessarily 
produce  effects  in  the  lower  things  both  voluntary  and 
natural. 

This  argument,  as  Aristotle  observes  (2  Phys.  iv.)  was 
employed  by  some  of  the  ancients,  who  denied  the  existence 
of  chance  and  luck,  for  the  reason  that  every  effect  has  its 
definite  cause,  and  that  given  the  cause  the  effect  follows  of 
necessity;  so  that,  since  everything  happens  necessarily, 
nothing  can  be  referred  to  luck  or  chance. 
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He  solves  this  argument  (6  Metaph.),1  by  denying  the  two 
propositions  on  which  it  is  based.  One  is  that  given  any 
cause  whatsoever,  the  effect  must  follow  of  necessity.  For  this 
is  not  true  of  every  cause,  since  even  the  per  se,  proper  and 
sufficient  cause  of  a  certain  effect  may  be  hindered  through 
the  clashing  of  another  cause,  so  that  it  fails  to  produce  that 
effect. — The  other  proposition  which  he  denies  is  that  not 
everything  that  exists  in  any  way  whatever  has  a  per  se  cause, 
hut  only  that  which  exists  per  se ;  and  things  which  exist 
accidentally ,  have  no  cause  at  all :  for  instance  that  a  man  be 
musical  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  cause,  but  that  he  be  musical 
as  well  as  white,  is  not  due  to  any  cause.  Because  whatever 
things  concur  on  account  of  a  cause,  are  mutually  dependent 
by  reason  of  that  cause,  whereas  accidental  things  are  not 
mutually  dependent.  Consequently  they  are  not  the  result 
of  a  per  se  active  cause,  but  are  merely  an  accidental  result : 
thus  it  is  accidental  to  the  teacher  of  music  that  his  pupil 
be  a  white  man,  since  it  is  beside  his  intention,  for  his 
intention  is  to  teach  one  who  has  an  aptitude  for  music. 

Accordingly  given  any  particular  effect,  we  shall  say  that 
it  had  a  cause  from  which  it  did  not  necessarily  result,  because 
it  might  have  been  hindered  by  the  accidental  concurrence 
of  another  cause.  And  although  we  may  trace  that  con¬ 
current  cause  to  some  higher  cause,  we  cannot  ascribe  to 
any  cause  the  concurrence  itself  that  proved  to  be  a  hindrance. 
Consequently  we  cannot  say  that  the  hindrance  to  this  or 
that  effect  is  to  be  traced  to  some  heavenly  principle. 
Therefore  we  must  not  allow  that  the  effects  of  heavenly 
bodies  happen  of  necessity  in  this  lower  world. 

Hence  Damascene  says  in  the  Second  Book2  that  heavenly 
bodies  do  not  cause  the  generation  of  things  that  are  made,  nor 
the  corruption  of  things  that  are  destroyed :  because,  to  wit, 
their  effects  do  not  follow  of  necessity. 

Aristotle  too,  says  (2  De  Somn.  et  Vigil.)3,  that  many  things 
betokened  by  corporeal  things,  even  heavenly  bodies,  by  water 
for  instance  or  wind,  do  not  happen.  For  if  a  stronger  move- 

1  Did.  5.  iii. 

3  De  Divin.  per  Somn,  ii. 


2  De  Fide  Orthod.  vii. 
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ment  arise  than  that  which  presaged  the  future,  the  latter  fails 
in  its  effect :  even  so  we  often  renounce  our  first  intent,  on 
account  of  other  and  better  thoughts. 

Ptolemy  also  says  (i  Quadrip.  ii.):  Again,  we  must  not 
think  that  the  things  which  occur  through  the  influence  of  higher 
beings  are  inevitable,  like  those  which  happen  by  divine  decree 
and  are  altogether  unavoidable,  and  such  as  do  actually  and 
necessarily  occur.  He  says  again  in  the  Centiloquium:1 
These  principles  which  I  have  given  you,  are  midway  between 
the  necessary  and  the  possible. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII 

THAT  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  A  HEAVENLY  BODY  IS  NOT  THE 
CAUSE  OF  OUR  CHOOSING  BY  VIRTUE  OF  ITS  SOUL  MOVING 
US,  AS  SOME  SAY 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  Avicenna  also  ( Metaph .  x.) 
holds  that  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  the 
causes  of  our  choice,  not  merely  by  being  the  occasion  thereof,2 
but  even  as  a  per  se  cause.  For  he  holds  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  be  animate:  and,  since  the  heaven’s  movement  proceeds 
from  its  soul,  and  is  the  movement  of  a  body,  it  follows  that 
just  as  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  body’s  movement,  it  must  have 
the  power  to  transform  bodies,  so,  forasmuch  as  it  comes 
from  a  soul,  it  must  have  the  power  to  make  impressions  on 
our  soul;  wherefore  the  heavenly  movement  is  the  cause  of 
our  acts  of  will  and  choice.  The  position  of  Albumasar3 
would  seem  to  come  to  the  same  as  expounded  in  the  First 
Book  of  his  Introductorium. 

But  this  position  is  unreasonable.  Because  any  effect 
that  is  caused  by  an  agent  through  an  instrument,  must  be 
proportionate  to  the  instrument  as  well  as  to  the  agent: 
for  we  do  not  employ  any  instrument  for  any  effect.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  by  means  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  an  effect  which  is  utterly  outside  the  scope  of  its  action. 

1  Cf '.  I.  Quadrip.  ii.  2  SeeCh.  lxxxv. 

3  Ch.lxxxvi, — Perhaps  someone  .  .  .,  p.  13. 
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Now  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  a  body’s  action  to 
impress  the  intellect  or  will,  as  proved  above;1  except 
perhaps  indirectly  by  making  an  impression  on  the  body, 
as  we  have  said.2  Therefore  it  is  impossible  for  a  heavenly 
body’s  soul,  if  it  have  one,  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
intellect  and  will  by  means  of  the  movement  of  that  heavenly 
body. 

Moreover.  The  particular  active  cause,  while  acting, 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  universal  active  cause,  and 
imitates  it.  Now  if  a  human  soul  were  to  make  an  impression 
on  another  human  soul  through  an  action  of  the  body,  as 
when  it  reveals  its  mind  by  means  of  vocal  signs,  the  bodily 
action  that  proceeds  from  the  one  soul  does  not  reach  the 
other  soul  except  by  means  of  the  body :  for  the  vocal  sounds 
play  on  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  thus  being  perceived  by 
the  sense,  its  meaning  reaches  the  understanding.  Conse¬ 
quently  if  the  celestial  soul  makes  an  impression  on  our  soul 
by  means  of  a  corporeal  movement,  its  action  will  not  reach 
our  soul  except  through  a  change  effected  in  our  body.  But 
this  does  not  cause  our  choice,  but  only  occasions  it,  as  we 
have  shown  above.3  Therefore  the  heavenly  movement  is 
not  the  cause  but  only  the  occasion  of  our  choice. 

Again.  Since  mover  and  moved  must  be  simultaneous, 
as  is  proved  in  7  Phys.  ii.,  it  follows  that  movement  must 
come  from  the  first  mover  to  the  last  thing  moved  in  a  certain 
order,  so  that,  to  wit,  the  mover  moves  that  which  is  distant 
through  that  which  is  nearest.  Now  our  body  is  nearer  to 
the  heavenly  body  which  is  supposed  to  be  moved  by  the  soul 
united  to  it,  than  our  soul  which  is  not  ordered  to  the  heavenly 
body  except  through  its  own  body.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  separate  intellects  are  not  ordered  to  a  heavenly 
body,  except  perhaps  as  a  mover  to  that  which  it  moves. 
Therefore  the  impression  of  a  heavenly  body  that  originates 
in  its  soul  does  not  reach  our  soul  save  through  our  body. 
And  our  soul  is  not  moved  in  response  to  the  movement  of 
the  body  except  accidentally,  nor  does  choice  result  from  an 
impression  made  on  the  body  except  as  occasioned  thereby, 

1  Ch.  lxxxiv.  seqq.  2  Ibid.  3  Loc.  cit. 
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as  we  have  said.1  Therefore  the  heavenly  body’s  move¬ 
ment  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  choice  through  coming 
from  its  soul. 

Besides.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Avicenna  and  certain 
other  philosophers,  the  active  intellect  is  a  separate  substance 
which  acts  on  our  souls  in  so  far  as  it  makes  what  is  poten¬ 
tially  intelligible  to  be  understood  actually.2  Now  this  is 
the  result  of  abstraction  from  all  material  conditions,  as 
is  clear  from  what  we  have  said  in  the  Second  Book.3 
Consequently  that  which  acts  directly  on  the  soul,  does 
so  not  by  means  of  a  corporeal  movement,  but  rather  by 
abstraction  of  everything  corporeal.  Therefore  the  soul 
of  heaven,  if  it  have  a  soul,  cannot  be  through  the 
heavenly  movement  the  cause  of  our  acts  of  choosing  or 
understanding. 

By  the  same  arguments  it  can  be  proved  that  the  heavenly 
movement  is  not  the  cause  of  our  choice  by  the  power  of  a 
separate  substance,  if  anyone  suppose  the  heaven  not  to  be 
animate,  but  to  be  moved  by  a  separate  substance. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII 

THAT  CREATED  SUBSTANCES  CANNOT  BE  THE  DIRECT  CAUSES 
OF  OUR  ACTS  OF  CHOOSING  AND  WILLING,  BUT  GOD  ALONE 

We  must  not  think,  however,  that  the  souls  of  heavenly 
bodies,  if  there  be  any,4  or  any  intellectual  separate  sub¬ 
stances,  can  directly  impel  our  will  or  cause  our  choice. 

For  the  actions  of  all  creatures  are  subordinate  to  divine 
providence;  so  that  they  are  unable  to  act  beside  its  laws. 
Now  it  is  a  law  of  providence  that  everything  is  moved 
immediately  by  its  proximate  cause.  Consequently,  unless 
this  order  be  observed,  the  higher  created  cause  can  neither 
move  nor  act.  Again,  the  proximate  moving  cause  of  the 
will  is  the  good  understood,  which  is  its  object,  and  it  is 
moved  thereby  as  sight  by  colour.  Therefore  no  created  sub- 

1  See  beginning  of  this  ch. 

3  Ch.  1.,  lix. 


2  Cf.  Bk.  II.,  ch.  lxxvi. 
4  Cf.  Bk.  II.,  ch.  lxx. 
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stance  can  move  the  will  except  by  means  of  the  good  under¬ 
stood  :  in  so  far,  to  wit,  as  it  shows  it  that  a  particular  thing 
is  good  to  do :  and  this  is  to  persuade.  Therefore  no  created 
substance  can  act  on  the  will,  or  cause  our  choice,  except 
by  way  of  persuasion. 

Again.  A  thing  is  naturally  moved  by  and  passive  to  that 
agent  by  whose  form  it  can  be  reduced  to  act:  since  every 
agent  acts  by  its  form.  Now  the  will  is  made  actual  by  the 
appetible  object,  which  stills  the  movement  of  its  desire. 
And  the  will’s  desire  is  satisfied  by  the  divine  good  alone 
as  its  last  end,  as  we  have  proved  above.1  Therefore  God 
alone  can  move  the  will  as  an  agent. 

Besides.  The  natural  inclination,  which  we  call  the  natural 
appetite,  of  inanimate  things  for  their  proper  end  is  like  the 
will  or  intellectual  appetite  in  intellectual  substances.  Now 
a  natural  inclination  cannot  be  given  except  by  the  maker 
of  nature.  Therefore  the  will  cannot  be  inclined  to  anything 
except  by  the  cause  of  the  intellectual  nature.  But  this 
belongs  to  God  alone,  as  we  have  proved  above.2  There¬ 
fore  He  alone  can  incline  our  will  to  anything. 

Moreover.  As  stated  in  3  Ethic,  i.,  a  violent  action 
is  one  in  which  the  principle  is  external,  and  the  one  who  suffers 
violence  contributes  nothing.  Consequently  if  the  will  be 
moved  by  an  external  principle,  its  movement  will  be  violent : 
— and  I  speak  of  being  moved  by  an  external  principle 
that  moves  as  an  agent,  and  not  as  an  end.  Now  the  violent 
is  opposed  to  the  voluntary.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  that 
the  will  be  moved  by  an  external  principle  as  an  agent,  and 
every  movement  of  the  will  must  come  from  within.  But  no 
created  substance  is  united  to  the  intellectual  soul  in  its 
inmost  being  except  God  alone,  who  alone  is  the  cause  and 
sustainer  of  its  being.  Therefore  the  movement  of  the  will 
can  be  caused  by  none  but  God  alone. 

Further.  Violent  movement  is  contrary  to  natural  and 
voluntary  movement;  because  both  of  these  must  be  from 
an  internal  principle.  But  an  external  agent  does  not  cause 
a  natural  movement  except  in  so  far  as  it  causes  an  internal 
1  Ch.  xxxvii.,  1.  2  Bk.  II.,  ch.  lxxxvii. 
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principle  of  movement  to  be  in  the  movable  thing:  thus  the 
generator  that  gives  the  form  of  gravity  to  the  generated 
heavy  body,  gives  it  a  natural  downward  movement.1 
And  nothing  else  external  can  move  a  natural  body  without 
violence,  except  perhaps  indirectly,  as  that  which  removes 
an  obstacle,  for  such  a  thing  makes  use  of  natural  movement 
or  action  rather  than  causes  it.  Therefore  that  agent  alone 
can  cause  a  movement  of  the  will  without  violence,  which 
causes  the  internal  principle  of  that  movement,  namely  the 
power  itself  of  the  will.  And  this  is  God,  who  alone  creates 
the  soul,  as  we  proved  in  the  Second  Book.2  Therefore  God 
alone  can  move  the  will,  as  an  agent,  without  violence. 

This  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Prov.  xxi.  i :  The  heart  of 
the  King  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  whithersoever  He  will 
He  shall  turn  it :  and  Philip  ii.  13 :  It  is  God  who  worketh 
in  us3  both  to  will  and  to  accomplish,  according  to  His  good  will. 

CHAPTER  LXXXIX 

THAT  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  WILL,  AND  NOT  ONLY  THE 
POWER  OF  THE  WILL,  IS  CAUSED  BY  GOD 

Some,  nevertheless,  unable  to  understand  how  God  can  cause 
in  us  the  movement  of  the  will  without  prejudice  to  liberty, 
have  endeavoured  to  give  a  false  exposition  to  the  authorities 
quoted.4  They  say,  in  fact,  that  God  causes  in  us  to  will 
and  to  accomplish,  by  causing  in  us  the  power  to  will,  and  not 
by  causing  us  to  will  this  or  that.  This  is  the  exposition  of 
Origen  (3  Peri  Arch,  i.)  who  defended  free-will  in  a  sense  con¬ 
trary  to  the  aforesaid  authorities. 

Apparently  this  was  the  source  of  the  opinion  of  some  who 
maintained  that  providence  does  not  regard  things  subject 
to  free-will,  namely  our  elections,  but  only  external  happen¬ 
ings.  For  he  who  chooses  to  get  or  do  something,  for  instance 
to  build  or  get  rich,  is  not  always  able  to  succeed ;  and  so  the 
outcome  of  our  actions  is  not  subject  to  our  free-will,  but 
is  ordained  by  providence. 

1  8  Phys.  iv. 

3  Vulg.,  you. 


2  Ch.  lxxxvii. 

4  See  end  of  last  ch. 
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But  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  in  manifest  opposition 
to  all  this:  for  it  is  said  (Isa.  xxvi.  12):  0  Lord,  Thou  hast 
wrought  all  our  works  in 1  us.  Hence  we  receive  from  God  not 
only  the  power  to  will,  but  also  our  very  operations. 

Further.  The  very  words  of  Solomon,  Whithersoever  He 
will  He  shall  turn  it,2  show  that  the  divine  causality  extends 
not  only  to  the  will,  but  also  to  its  act. 

Again.  Not  only  does  God  give  things  their  powers,  but 
also  nothing  can  act  by  its  own  power,  unless  it  act  by  His 
power,  as  we  proved  above.3  Therefore  man  cannot  use 
the  will-power  given  to  him,  except  forasmuch  as  he  acts 
by  God's  power.  Now  the  thing  by  whose  power  the  agent 
acts,  is  the  cause  not  only  of  the  power  but  also  of  the  act. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  craftsman,  by  whose  power  the  instru¬ 
ment  acts,  even  though  it  may  not  have  received  its  form 
from  the  craftsman  in  question,  and  is  merely  applied  by 
him  to  action.  Therefore  God  is  the  cause  not  only  of  our 
will  but  also  of  our  willing. 

Further.  Order  in  spiritual  things  is  more  perfect  than 
in  corporeal  things.  Now  in  corporeal  things  every  move¬ 
ment  is  caused  by  the  first  movement.  Therefore  in  spiritual 
things  every  movement  of  the  will  must  be  caused  by  the 
first  will,  which  is  God’s. 

Besides.  We  proved  above4  that  God  is  the  cause  of  every 
action,  and  that  He  works  in  every  agent.  Therefore  He 
is  the  cause  of  the  movements  of  the  will. 

Again.  Aristotle  argues  in  the  same  sense  (8  Ethic. 
Eudem.)5  as  follows.  There  must  be  some  cause  of  a  person 
understanding,  taking  counsel,  choosing  and  willing,  because 
everything  new  must  have  a  cause.  And  if  the  cause  of  these 
acts  was  another  act  of  counsel  and  another  act  of  will, 
since  in  such  things  we  cannot  proceed  to  infinity,  we  must 
come  at  length  to  something  first.  And  this  first  thing  must 
be  something  better  than  the  reason.  And  nothing  but  God 
is  better  than  the  intellect  and  the  reason.  Therefore  God 
is  the  first  principle  of  our  counsels  and  wills. 

1  Vulg.,  for.  2  See  end  of  preceding  ch. 

3  Ch.  lxvii.,  lxx.  4  Ch.  lxvii.,  lxx.  6  Didot,  7.  xiv. 
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CHAPTER  XC 

THAT  HUMAN  CHOICE  AND  WILL  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  DIVINE 

PROVIDENCE 

Hence  it  follows  that  human  will  and  choice  are  subject 
to  divine  providence. 

For  whatsoever  God  does.  He  does  according  to  the 
order  of  His  providence.  Wherefore,  since  He  is  the  cause 
of  our  choice  and  will,1  these  are  subject  to  divine  provi¬ 
dence. 

Moreover.  All  corporeal  things  are  governed  by  means  of 
spiritual  things,  as  we  have  shown  above.2  Now  spiritual 
things  act  on  corporeal  things  by  their  will.  Consequently 
if  the  acts  of  choice  and  will  in  intellectual  substances  are  not 
the  concern  of  God’s  providence,  it  follows  that  corporeal 
things  also  are  withdrawn  from  His  providence :  so  that  there 
will  be  no  providence  at  all. 

Besides.  The  higher  a  thing  is  placed  in  the  universe, 
the  more  must  it  participate  in  the  order  in  which  the  good 
of  the  universe  consists.  Hence  Aristotle  (2  Phys.  iv.) 
reproaches  the  ancient  philosophers  for  admitting  chance  and 
luck  in  the  scheme  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  not  in  the 
things  of  the  lower  world.  Now  intellectual  substances 
hold  a  higher  place  than  corporeal  substances.  Therefore 
if  corporeal  substances,  as  regards  their  essence  and  opera¬ 
tion,  are  included  in  the  order  of  providence,  much  more  so 
are  intellectual  substances. 

Again.  Those  things  which  are  nearest  to  the  end  are 
more  subject  to  the  order  whereby  things  are  directed  to  the 
end,  since  by  their  means  even  other  things  are  ordered  to 
the  end.  Now  the  actions  of  intellectual  substances  are 
more  intimately  ordered  to  God  in  their  end,  than  the 
actions  of  other  things,  as  we  have  proved  above.3  There¬ 
fore  the  actions  of  intellectual  substances  come  under  the 
order  of  providence,  whereby  God  directs  all  things  to  Him¬ 
self,  more  than  the  actions  of  other  things. 

1  Ch.  lxxxix.  2  Ch.  lxxviii.  3  Ch.  xxv.,  lxxviii. 
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Further.  The  government  of  providence  proceeds  from 
God’s  love  for  the  things  created  by  Him:  for  love  consists 
chiefly  in  this,  that  the  lover  desires  the  good  of  the  beloved.1 
Consequently  the  more  God  loves  a  thing,  the  more  it  comes 
under  His  providence.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ, 
Ps.  cxliv.  20  where  it  is  said:  The  Lord  keepeth  all  them  that 
love  Him:  and  the  Philosopher  also  says  {10  Ethic,  viii.) 
that  God  cares  most  for  those  who  love  the  intellect,  as 
being  His  friends:  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  He 
loves  intellectual  substances  most  of  all.  Therefore  their 
acts  of  will  and  choice  are  the  object  of  His  providence. 

Moreover.  Man’s  interior  goods  which  depend  on  his 
will  and  action,  are  more  proper  to  man  than  external  goods, 
such  as  acquiring  wealth,  and  the  like:  wherefore  a  man  is 
said  to  be  good  in  respect  of  the  former  and  not  of  the  latter. 
Consequently  if  human  choice  and  the  movements  of  man's 
will  do  not  come  under  divine  providence,  but  only  external 
happenings,  it  will  be  truer  to  say  that  human  affairs  are 
not  the  concern  of  providence  than  that  they  are.  But 
the  former  saying  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  blasphemers 
(Job  xxii.  14) :  He  doth  not  consider  our  things,  and  he  walketh 
about  the  poles  of  heaven,  and  (Ezech.  ix.  9) :  The  Lord  hath 
forsaken  the  earth,  and  the  Lord  seeth  not,  and  (Lament,  iii.  37) : 
Who  is  he  that  hath  commanded  a  thing  to  be  done,  when  the 
Lord  commandeth  it  not  ? 

Some  passages  in  the  Holy  Doctrine  might  seem  to  give 
utterance  to  that  opinion.  Thus  it  is  said  (Ecclus.  xv.  14) : 
God  made  man  from  the  beginning  and  left  him  in  the  hand 
of  his  own  counsel,  and  further  on  (17,  18) :  He  hath  set  water 
and  fire  before  thee:  stretch  forth  thy  hand  to  which  thou  wilt. 
Before  man  is  life  and  death,  good  and  evil;  that  which  he  shall 
choose  shall  be  given  him.  Also  (Deut.  xxx.  15) :  Consider 
that  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  on  the 
other  hand  death  and  evil. — But  these  words  indicate  that 
man  has  a  free-will,  not  that  his  choice  is  withdrawn  from 
divine  providence. 

Likewise  the  statement  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  his  book 

1  Rhet.  iv. 
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On  Man i1  Providence  regards  those  things  that  are  not  in 
our  ■power,  and  not  those  that  are:  and  the  saying  of  Damascene, 
who  followed  him,  in  the  Second  Book,2  that  God  knows  but 
does  not  predetermine  the  things  which  are  in  our  power,  are 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  things  which  are  in 
our  power  are  not  subject  to  the  divine  predetermination 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  necessitated  thereby. 


CHAPTER  XCI 

HOW  HUMAN  AFFAIRS  MAY  BE  REFERRED  TO  HIGHER  CAUSES 

From  what  has  been  proved  we  are  able  to  gather  how 
human  affairs  are  to  be  referred  to  higher  causes,  and  do  not 
happen  by  chance. 

For  acts  of  choice  and  will  are  under  the  immediate 
governance  of  God.3  Human  knowledge  pertaining  to  the 
intellect  is  directed  by  God  through  angelic  intermediaries.4 
While  things  pertaining  to  the  body,  whether  internal  or 
external,  and  adapted  to  man’s  use,  are  governed  by  God 
by  means  of  the  angels  and  heavenly  bodies.5  There  is 
one  general  reason  for  this.  Because  every  thing  that  is 
multiform,  changeable  and  defectible  must  be  referred  to  a 
principle  that  is  uniform,  unchangeable  and  indefectible. 
And  every  thing  connected  with  us  is  multiform,  changeable 
and  defectible. 

For  it  is  clear  that  our  choice  is  made  in  many  different 
ways:  since  different  people  choose  different  things  in  different 
circumstances.  Again  our  choice  is  changeable :  both  through 
the  instability  of  the  mind  which  is  not  firmly  fixed  on  the 
last  end;  and  because  things  themselves  change  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  live.  That  man’s  choice  is  defectible  is  proved 
by  his  sins.  On  the  other  hand  the  divine  will  is  uniform, 
since  by  willing  one  he  wills  all  things,  and  is  unchangeable 
and  indefectible,  as  we  proved  in  the  First  Book.6  Therefore 

1  De  Providentia  viii.  9.  Cf.  Nemesius,  De  Nat.  Horn.  xliv. 

2  De  Fide  Orthod.  ii.  30.  3  Ch.  lxxxv.  seqq. 

4  Ch.  lxxix.  6  Ch.  Ixxviii.,  lxxxii. 

6  Ch.  xiii.,  lxxv. 
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all  movements  of  will  and  choice  must  be  traced  to  the  divine 
will:  and  not  to  any  other  cause,  because  God  alone  is  the 
cause  of  our  willing  and  choosing.1 

In  like  manner  our  intelligence  is  manifold,  since  from 
many  sensible  objects  we  gather  into  one,  as  it  were,  the 
intelligible  truth.  It  is  also  changeable  since  by  discoursing 
it  passes  from  one  thing  to  another,  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  Again  it  is  defectible,  through  admixture  of 
imagination  and  sense,  as  the  errors  of  men  testify.' — -On  the 
other  hand  the  cognition  of  the  angels  is  uniform,  because  they 
receive  the  knowledge  of  truth  from  the  one  fount  of  verity, 
namely  God.2  It  is  also  unchangeable,  because  they  see  the 
truth  about  things,  not  by  discoursing  from  effects  to  cause 
or  vice  versa,  but  by  simple  intuition.3  It  is  also  indefectible, 
since  they  see  intuitively  the  very  natures  or  quiddities 
of  things  in  themselves,4  about  which  the  intellect  cannot 
err,  as  neither  can  the  senses  about  their  proper  sensible 
objects:  whereas  we  gather  the  nature  of  a  thing  from  its 
accidents  and  effects.  Therefore  our  intellectual  knowledge 
must  be  ruled  by  the  knowledge  of  the  angels. 

Again,  as  to  human  bodies  and  the  external  things  of 
which  men  make  use,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  blended 
together  and  contrary  to  one  another  in  many  ways:  also 
that  they  are  not  always  moved  in  the  same  way,  because 
their  movements  cannot  be  continual:  and  that  they  are 
defectible  by  alteration  and  corruption. — Whereas  heavenly 
bodies  are  uniform,  being  simple  and  devoid  of  all  contrariety. 
Also,  their  movements  are  uniform,  continual  and  un¬ 
changeable.  Nor  can  there  be  corruption  or  alteration  in 
them.  Consequently  our  bodies  and  whatever  else  serves 
for  our  use  must  be  ruled  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 


1  Ch.  lxxxv. 

3  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xcvi. 


2  Ch.  lxxx. 
4  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XCII 

HOW  A  MAN  MAY  BE  SAID  TO  BE  FORTUNATE,  AND  HOW  HE  IS 
ASSISTED  BY  HIGHER  CAUSES 

It  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  how  a  man  is  said 
to  be  fortunate. 

For  a  man  is  said  to  have  good  luck  when  something  good 
happens  to  him  beside  his  intention  :1  for  instance  when  a 
man,  while  digging  in  a  field,  finds  a  treasure  which  he  was 
not  seeking.  Now  a  man,  while  working,  may  do  something 
beside  his  own  intention,  yet  not  beside  the  intention  of 
someone  above  him :  for  instance,  if  a  master  send  a  servant 
to  a  place  whither  he  had  already  sent  another  servant 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  former,  the  finding  of  the 
latter  is  unintentional  to  the  former,  but  not  to  the  master 
who  sent  him:  and  therefore  although  in  relation  to  this 
servant  the  meeting  is  fortuitous  and  casual,  it  is  not  so  in 
relation  to  the  master,  but  is  intentional.  Since  then  man, 
as  to  his  body,  is  subordinate  to  the  heavenly  bodies;  as 
to  his  intellect,  to  the  angels;  and  as  to  his  will,  to  God:  it 
is  possible  for  something  to  happen  beside  the  intention 
of  man,  which  is  nevertheless  according  to  the  order  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  influence  of  the  angels  or  even 
of  God.  And  although  God’s  action  alone  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  man’s  choice,  nevertheless  the  angel’s  action  has 
a  certain  bearing  on  man’s  choice  by  way  of  persuasion; 
and  the  action  of  a  heavenly  body  by  way  of  disposition, 
insomuch  as  the  corporeal  impressions  of  heavenly  bodies 
on  our  bodies  dispose  us  to  choose  in  certain  ways.  Accord¬ 
ingly  when,  through  the  influence  of  higher  causes,  in  the 
aforesaid  manner,  a  man  is  led  to  choose  such  things  as  turn 
to  his  profit  without  his  being  aware  of  the  utility  by  his  own 
reason;  and  besides  this,  his  understanding  is  enlightened 
from  the  light  of  intellectual  substances  to  the  effect  of 
doing  those  same  things;  and  through  the  divine  operation 
his  will  is  inclined  so  as  to  choose  that  which  is  profitable  to 

1  Magn.  Moral,  viii. 
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him,  without  knowing  why  it  is  so ;  he  is  said  to  be  fortunate ; 
and  on  the  contrary  he  is  said  to  be  unfortunate,  when 
through  the  influence  of  higher  causes  his  choice  is  inclined 
to  contrary  things;  as  it  is  said  of  someone  (Jer.  xxii.  30) : 
Write  this  man  barren,  a  man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his 
days. 

Yet  herein  we  must  observe  a  difference.  For  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  heavenly  bodies  on  our  bodies  cause  in  us  natural 
dispositions  of  the  body.  Consequently  from  the  disposition 
left  in  our  body  by  a  heavenly  body,  one  is  said  not  only  to  be 
fortunate  or  unfortunate,  but  also  to  have  a  good  or  a  bad 
natural  disposition,  in  which  sense  the  Philosopher  says 
(Magn.  Moral.,  loc.  cit.),  that  to  be  fortunate  is  to  have  a 
good  natural  disposition.  For  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
fact  of  one  person  choosing  what  is  useful  and  another 
what  is  hurtful,  without  their  knowing  it,  be  due  to  these 
people  differing  in  understanding,  since  the  nature  of  under¬ 
standing  and  will  is  the  same  in  all :  because  a  formal 
difference  would  cause  a  specific  difference,  and  a  material 
difference  causes  a  difference  of  individuals.  Consequently 
forasmuch  as  the  human  intellect  is  enlightened  for  the 
purpose  of  operation,  or  the  will  instigated  by  God,  a  man 
is  not  said  to  be  well  disposed  by  nature,  but  to  be  well 
guarded  or  well  governed. 

Again,  another  difference  is  to  be  observed  here.  For  the 
operation  of  an  angel  and  of  a  heavenly  body  merely  disposes 
a  man  to  choose,  whereas  the  operation  of  God  gives  com¬ 
pletion  to  his  choice.  And  since  the  disposition  arising 
from  a  quality  affecting  the  body,  or  from  the  persuasion 
of  the  intellect,  does  not  necessitate  his  choice,  man  does 
not  always  choose  what  his  guardian  angel  intends,  nor  that 
to  which  the  heavenly  body  inclines  him :  whereas  he  always 
chooses  in  accord  with  God’s  operation  in  his  will.  Hence 
the  guardianship  of  the  angels  is  sometimes  frustrated, 
according  to  Jer.  li.  9:  We  would  have  cured  Babylon,  but 
she  is  not  healed :  and  much  more  so  the  influence  of  heavenly 
bodies :  whereas  divine  providence  never  fails. 

Yet  another  difference  must  be  observed.  For  since  a 
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heavenly  body  does  not  dispose  a  man  to  choose,  except 
forasmuch  as  it  makes  an  impression  on  our  bodies,  so  that 
a  man  is  influenced  in  his  choice,  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  led 
by  his  passions  to  choose;  every  disposition  towards  choos¬ 
ing  resulting  from  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is 
by  way  of  a  passion,  as  when  one  is  led  to  make  a  certain 
choice,  through  hate,  love,  or  anger  and  the  like. — On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  is  disposed  by  an  angel  to  make  a  certain 
choice,  by  way  of  intellectual  consideration,  without  passion. 
And  this  happens  in  two  ways.  Sometimes  man’s  under¬ 
standing  is  enlightened  by  an  angel  so  as  to  know  only  that 
a  certain  thing  is  good  to  do, without  being  instructed  as  to 
the  reason  for  its  being  good,  which  reason  depends  on  the 
end.  Consequently  sometimes  a  man  thinks  it  good  to  do  a 
certain  thing,  and  yet  were  he  asked  why,  he  would  answer  that 
he  did  not  know.1  Hence  when  he  achieves  the  useful  end, 
to  which  he  had  given  no  thought,  it  will  be  fortuitous  for 
him.  Sometimes  he  is  instructed  by  the  angel  who  en¬ 
lightens  him,  both  as  to  the  goodness  of  a  thing  to  be  done, 
and  as  to  the  reason  why  it  is  good,  which  reason  depends  on 
the  end.  And  so,  when  he  achieves  the  end  to  which  he 
looked  forward,  it  will  not  be  fortuitous. — It  must  also  be 
noted  that  the  active  force  of  a  spiritual  nature  surpasses 
that  of  a  corporeal  nature  in  being  wider  in  its  scope  even 
as  it  is  higher  in  its  kind.  Consequently  the  disposition 
caused  by  a  heavenly  body  does  not  extend  to  all  those  things 
that  come  under  the  scope  of  man’s  choice. 

Again.  The  power  of  the  human  soul  or  even  of  an  angel 
is  restricted  in  comparison  with  the  divine  power,  which 
extends  universally  to  all  beings.  Hence  some  good  can 
happen  to  a  man  both  beside  his  intention,  and  beside  the 
influence  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  beside  the  angelic  en¬ 
lightenment,  but  not  beside  divine  providence  which  is  the 
governor,  even  as  it  is  the  maker  of  being  qua  being,  wherefore 
it  must  hold  all  things  in  its  power.  Consequently  some 
good  or  evil  may  happen  to  a  man  by  chance  both  in  relation 
to  himself,  and  in  relation  to  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  relation 

1  Magn.  Moral.,  loc.  cit. 
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to  the  angels,  but  not  in  relation  to  God.  Because  in 
relation  to  God  not  only  in  human  affairs  but  in  all  things 
whatsoever,  there  then  can  be  nothing  fortuitous  or  un¬ 
foreseen. 

And  since  fortuitous  things  are  those  which  are  unin¬ 
tentional:  and  moral  goods  cannot  be  unintentional,  because 
they  are  founded  on  choice,  in  their  respect  no  man  can  be 
described  as  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  although  in  their 
respect  one  may  say  that  he  has  by  nature  a  good  or  evil 
disposition,  when  through  the  natural  dispositions  of  his 
body  he  is  inclined  to  the  choice  of  virtue  or  vice.  With 
regard  to  external  goods,  which  can  accrue  to  man  beside  his 
intention,  he  may  be  described  both  as  having  a  natural 
disposition  for  them,  and  as  having  good  fortune,  and  as 
governed  by  God,  and  as  guarded  by  the  angels. 

Man  receives  yet  another  assistance  from  the  higher 
causes,  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  his  actions.  For 
whereas  man  has  the  faculty  to  choose  and  to  prosecute  his 
choice,  in  either  case  he  is  sometimes  helped  by  higher 
causes,  and  sometimes  hindered.  With  regard  to  his  choice, 
as  we  have  said,  in  so  far  as  a  man  is  either  disposed  to 
choose  a  certain  thing  through  the  influence  of  heavenly 
bodies,  or  enlightened  as  it  were  through  the  guardianship 
of  angels,  or  led  through  the  operation  of  God. — With  regard 
to  the  execution,  in  so  far  as  man  receives  from  some  higher 
cause  strength  and  efficiency  to  accomplish  his  choice. 
These  things  may  come  not  only  from  God  and  the  angels, 
but  even  from  heavenly  bodies,  in  so  far  as  the  aforesaid 
efficiency  may  be  seated  in  the  body.  For  it  is  evident 
that  even  inanimate  bodies  receive  certain  forces  and 
efficiencies  from  heavenly  bodies,  even  besides  those  which 
result  from  the  active  and  passive  qualities  of  the  elements, 
which  qualities,  without  any  doubt,  are  subject  to  the 
heavenly  bodies;  thus  that  the  magnet  attracts  iron  is  due 
to  the  power  of  a  heavenly  body,  and  in  the  same  way 
certain  stones  and  plants  have  occult  powers.  Wherefore 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  man  should  not  receive  through 
the  influence  of  a  heavenly  body,  a  certain  efficiency  for 
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certain  corporeal  effects,  that  is  not  possessed  by  another 
man:  for  instance,  a  physician  for  healing,  a  farmer  for 
planting,  a  soldier  for  fighting.  But  this  efficiency  is  be¬ 
stowed  on  man  by  God  much  more  perfectly  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  His  works.  Accordingly,  as  regards  the 
first  kind  of  assistance,  which  man  receives  in  choosing, 
God  is  said  to  direct  him:  and  as  to  the  second,  He  is  said 
to  strengthen  him.  These  two  assistances  are  indicated  in 
the  Psalms,1  where  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  first:  The 
Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  and  in 
reference  to  the  second:  The  Lord  is  the  protector  of  my  life, 
of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ? 

There  is,  however,  a  twofold  difference  between  these 
two  assistances.  The  first  is  that  by  the  first  man  is  assisted 
both  in  things  sub j  ect  to  his  skill,  and  in  others :  whereas  the 
second  assistance  extends  only  to  such  things  for  which 
man’s  skill  is  available.  Thus  if  a  man  while  digging  a  grave, 
find  a  treasure,  this  does  not  result  from  any  skill  of  his: 
wherefore  with  a  view  to  such  a  result  a  man  may  be  assisted 
through  being  instigated  to  seek  where  the  treasure  is,  but 
not  by  receiving  the  skill  for  finding  treasures.  But  that  a 
physician  heal,  or  that  a  soldier  conquer  in  battle,  may 
result  both  from  assistance  received  in  the  choice  of  means 
adopted  to  the  end,  and  from  skill  received  from  a  higher 
cause  for  the  success  of  their  actions.  Hence  the  first  assist¬ 
ance  is  more  universal. — The  other  difference  is  that  the 
second  assistance  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
what  one  intends  to  do.  Wherefore  since  the  fortuitous  is 
unintentional,  a  man  cannot  properly  speaking  be  said  to 
be  fortunate  through  receiving  such  assistance,  as  he  can 
through  receiving  the  former  kind  of  assistance,  as  we  have 
shown  above.  Now,  a  man  is  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
sometimes  when  he  acts  alone,  as  when  he  finds  a  hidden 
treasure  while  he  is  digging:  and  sometimes  through  the 
concurrent  action  of  another  cause,  as  when  a  man  while 
going  to  market  intent  on  buying,  meets  a  debtor  whom  he 
did  not  expect  to  meet.  In  the  first  instance  the  man  was 

1  Ps.  xxvi.  i. 
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assisted  to  his  good  fortune,  solely  in  that  he  was  directed  in 
the  choice  of  something  to  which  a  profit  was  accidentally 
attached  beside  his  intention.  In  the  second  instance  both 
agents  need  to  be  directed  to  choose  an  action  or  movement 
resulting  in  their  mutual  encounter. 

There  is  yet  another  observation  to  be  made  about  the 
foregoing.  For  it  has  been  said  that  the  happening  of  good 
or  bad  fortune  to  a  man,  both  is  from  God,  and  may  be  from 
a  heavenly  body:  inasmuch  as  man  is  led  by  God  to  choose 
a  thing  to  which  some  advantage  or  disadvantage  is  attached 
without  being  considered  by  the  chooser;  and  in  so  far  as 
he  is  disposed  by  a  heavenly  body  to  make  such  a  choice. 
This  advantage  or  disadvantage,  in  reference  to  man’s 
choice,  is  fortuitous;  in  reference  to  God,  it  is  no  longer 
fortuitous,  whereas  it  is  so  in  reference  to  the  heavenly  body. 
This  is  proved  as  follows.  An  event  does  not  cease  to  be 
fortuitous  until  it  is  referred  to  its  per  se  cause.  Now,  the 
power  of  a  heavenly  body  is  an  active  cause,  not  by  way  of 
understanding  or  choosing,  but  by  way  of  nature:  and  it  is 
proper  to  nature  to  tend  to  one  thing.  Accordingly  if  a 
certain  effect  is  not  one  thing,  no  natural  power  can  be  its 
per  se  cause.  And  when  two  things  are  united  together 
accidentally,  they  are  one  not  really,  but  only  accidentally. 
Wherefore  no  natural  cause  can  be  the  per  se  cause  of  such  a 
conjunction.  Suppose  then  that  the  man  in  question  is  led 
through  the  impression  of  a  heavenly  body,  as  by  a  passion, 
as  we  said  before,  to  dig  a  grave.  Now  the  grave  and  the 
place  of  the  treasure  are  not  one  thing  save  accidentally, 
because  they  have  no  mutual  connection.  Consequently 
the  power  of  the  heavenly  body  cannot  cause  an  inclination 
per  se  to  this  effect  considered  as  a  whole,  namely  that  the 
man  in  question  should  dig  a  grave  and  a  place  where  a 
treasure  is.  Whereas  one  that  acts  through  the  intellect  can 
cause  an  inclination  to  this  whole,  because  it  belongs  to  an 
intelligent  being  to  direct  many  things  to  one.  It  is  also  plain 
that  a  man  who  knew  the  treasure  to  be  there,  might  send 
another  who  knew  it  not,  to  dig  a  grave  in  the  same  place, 
so  that  he  might  find  the  treasure  unintentionally.  Accord- 
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ingly  such  fortuitous  events  when  referred  to  the  divine 
causality,  cease  to  be  fortuitous,  but  not  when  they  are 
referred  to  a  heavenly  cause. 

The  same  argument  shows  that  a  man  cannot  be  fortunate 
in  every  possible  way  through  the  influence  of  a  heavenly 
body,  but  only  in  this  or  that  respect.  When  I  say  in  every 
way,  I  mean  that  a  man  is  not  by  nature  such  that  through 
the  influence  of  a  heavenly  body,  he  chooses  always  or  nearly 
always,  those  particular  things  to  which  some  advantage 
or  disadvantage  is  accidentally  connected.  For  nature  is 
directed  to  one  thing  only:  and  the  things  in  regard  to 
which  man  is  fortunate  or  unfortunate  are  not  reducible  to 
one,  but  are  indeterminate  and  infinite  in  number;  as  the 
Philosopher  says  (2  Phys.  v.),  and  is  evident  to  any  one  with 
sense.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  invariably  to  choose  those  things  which  have 
some  advantage  incidental  to  them.  But  one  may  be 
inclined  by  a  heavenly  body  to  choose  something  to  which 
an  incidental  advantage  is  attached,  and  by  some  other 
inclination,  to  choose  something  else,  and  by  yet  a  third 
inclination,  to  choose  yet  another  thing,  but  not  by  one 
inclination  to  choose  them  all.  Whereas  man  can  be 
directed  to  all  things  by  the  one  divine  disposition. 


CHAPTER  XCIII 

IS  THERE  SUCH  A  THING  AS  FATE,  AND  WHAT  IS  IT  ? 

We  may  gather  from  the  foregoing  what  we  should  think 
about  fate.  For  observing  that  many  things  happen  in  this 
world  accidentally,  if  particular  causes  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  some  have  maintained  that  such  things  are  not 
subordinate  to  any  superior  causes.  According  to  this 
opinion  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fate.  Others,  however, 
endeavoured  to  refer  such  things  to  certain  higher  causes, 
asserting  that  they  are  directed  thereby  so  as  to  proceed  from 
them  in  orderly  fashion.  These  held  that  there  is  fate,  as 
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though  things  which  appear  to  happen  by  chance  were  effata, 
that  is  foretold  or  preordained  by  someone.1 

Some  of  these  pretended  to  ascribe  all  contingent  occur¬ 
rences  of  this  world  to  the  causality  of  heavenly  bodies,  not 
excluding  human  elections,  and  they  held  that  all  such  things 
are  subject  to  the  directing  force  of  the  stars,  which  force 
they  called  fate.  This  opinion  is  impossible  and  contrary  to 
faith,  as  we  have  already  shown.2 

Others,  however,  wished  to  assign  to  the  direction  of  divine 
providence,  all  such  things  as  appear  to  happen  by  chance 
in  this  lower  world.  Wherefore  they  maintained  that  all 
these  things  are  subject  to  fate,  this  being  the  name  given 
by  them  to  the  disposition  which  divine  providence  causes 
to  be  in  things.  Hence  Boethius  says3  that  fate  is  a  dis¬ 
position  inherent  to  changeable  things,  by  which  providence 
connects  each  one  with  its  proper  order.  In  this  definition 
disposition  stands  for  order ;  the  words  inherent  to  things  are 
included  to  differentiate  fate  from  providence,  because  the 
order  as  existing  in  the  divine  mind  and  not  yet  impressed 
on  things  is  providence,  but  as  already  expressed  in  things,  is 
called  fate;  changeable  is  added  to  show  that  the  order 
of  providence  does  not  deprive  things  of  contingency  and 
changeableness,  as  some  maintained. 

In  this  sense  to  deny  fate  is  to  deny  divine  providence. 
Since,  however,  we  should  not  use  even  names  in  common 
with  unbelievers,  lest  use  of  the  same  expressions  lead  us 
into  error :  the  faithful  should  not  use  the  word  fate,  lest  they 
seem  to  agree  with  those  who  having  false  notions  about  fate, 
subject  all  things  to  the  force  of  the  stars.  Hence  Augustine 
says  (De  Civ.  Dei,  v.,  i) :  If  anyone  gives  the  name  of  fate  to 
God’s  will  or  power,  let  him  keep  his  opinion,  but  hold  his 
tongue :  and  Gregory  in  the  same  sense  says:4  Far  be  it  from 
the  minds  of  the  faithful  to  think  that  fate  is  anything  real. 

1  S.  Aug.  5  De  Civ.  Dei,  ix.  2  Ch.  lxxxiv.  seqq. 

3  De  Consol,  iv.  4  Horn,  x  in  Ev. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV 

OF  THE  CERTAINTY  OF  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE 

A  difficulty,  however,  arises  from  what  has  been  said. 
For  if  all,  even  the  contingent,  happenings  of  this  lower  world, 
are  subject  to  divine  providence,  it  would  follow  seemingly 
that  either  providence  is  uncertain,  or  all  happenings  neces¬ 
sary. 

For  the  Philosopher  proves  (6  Metaph.)1  that  if  we  suppose 
every  effect  to  have  a  per  se  cause,  and  again  that  given  any 
per  se  cause,  we  must  of  necessity  grant  the  effect:  it  will 
follow  that  all  future  events  happen  of  necessity.  For  if 
every  effect  has  a  per  se  cause,  every  effect  will  be  reducible 
to  some  cause  either  present  or  past.  Thus  if  it  be  asked 
whether  a  certain  man  will  be  killed  by  robbers,  this  effect 
is  preceded  by  a  cause  which  is  his  being  met  by  the  robbers; 
and  this  effect  is  again  preceded  by  another  cause,  namely 
that  he  went  out;  and  this  again  was  preceded  by  another 
cause,  namely  that  he  went  to  fetch  some  water;  and  this 
by  another  cause,  namely  that  he  was  thirsty;  and  this  was 
caused  by  his  partaking  of  salt  meat;  which  he  is  either 
eating  now  or  has  ate  already.  Accordingly  if  given  the 
cause  we  must  necessarily  grant  the  effect:  if  he  eats  the 
salt  meat,  he  is  of  necessity  thirsty;  if  he  thirsts,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  wish  to  seek  water;  and  if  he  wish  to  seek 
water,  that  he  leave  his  house;  and  if  he  go  out,  that  the 
robbers  meet  him;  and  if  they  meet  him,  that  they  kill  him. 
Therefore  from  first  to  last,  it  is  necessary  that  this  eater  of 
salt  meat  be  killed  by  robbers.  The  Philosopher  concludes 
then  that  it  is  untrue  that  given  the  cause,  the  effect  must 
of  necessity  be  granted  also,  since  some  of  these  causes  may 
be  ineffective.  Nor  again  is  it  true  that  every  effect  has  a 
per  se  cause:  because  that  which  is  accidental,  namely  that 
the  man  who  wants  water  should  meet  some  robbers,  has 
no  cause. 

This  argument  proves  then  that  all  effects  reducible  to  a 

1  Did.  v.  3. 
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per  se  cause,  whether  present  or  past,  which  being  given, 
the  effect  follows  of  necessity,  happen  themselves  of  necessity. 
Either  therefore  we  must  say  that  not  all  effects  are  subject 
to  divine  providence:  and  thus  providence  would  not  be 
about  all  things,  contrary  to  what  was  proved  above1 :  or  we 
must  say  that  granted  providence,  it  is  not  necessary  for  its 
effects  to  follow:  and  then  providence  will  not  be  certain: 
or  that  all  things  must  needs  happen  of  necessity:  for 
providence  is  not  only  in  the  present  and  the  past,  but  from 
eternity,  since  nothing  can  be  in  God  that  is  not  eternal. 

Further.  If  divine  providence  be  certain  this  conditional 
proposition  must  be  true:  If  God  foresaw  this,  it  will  be. 
Now  the  antecedent  of  this  proposition  is  necessary,  for  it 
is  eternal.  Therefore  the  consequence  is  necessary :  because 
whenever  the  antecedent  of  a  conditional  proposition  is 
necessary,  the  consequence  is  likewise  necessary;  so  that  the 
consequence  is  like  a  conclusion  of  the  antecedent,  and 
whatever  follows  from  a  necessity  is  itself  a  necessity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  if  divine  providence  is  certain,  all  things  must 
happen  of  necessity. 

Moreover.  Supposing  a  thing  to  be  foreseen  by  God, 
for  instance  that  so  and  so  will  reign.  Either  then  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  happen  that  he  does  not  reign,  or  it  is  not 
possible.  If  it  be  not  possible  for  him  not  to  reign,  then  it  is 
impossible :  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  he  will  reign.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  possible  that  he  will  not  reign,  then, 
since  given  a  possibility  nothing  impossible  follows ,2  and 
whereas  it  does  follow  that  divine  providence  is  at  fault, 
it  remains  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  divine  providence  to 
fail.  Consequently  it  follows,  if  all  things  are  foreseen  by 
God,  that  either  divine  providence  is  uncertain,  or  that  all 
things  happen  of  necessity. 

Again.  Tully  argues  thus  (2  De  Divin.,  vii.)  :3  If  all  things 
are  foreseen  by  God,  the  order  of  causes  is  certain.  If  this 
be  true  all  things  are  subject  to  fate.  If  all  things  are 
subject  to  fate,  nothing  is  subject  to  our  power,  and  there  is 

1  Ch.  lxiv.  2  8  Phys.  v.  4. 

8  See  also  his  De  Fato,  xiv.  and  S.  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  v.  9. 
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no  such  thing  as  free-will.  Therefore  if  divine  providence 
is  certain,  there  is  no  free-will.  And  it  will  also  follow  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  contingent  cause. 

Besides.  Divine  providence  does  not  exclude  inter¬ 
mediary  causes,  as  we  have  proved.1  But  some  causes  are 
contingent  and  defectible.  Therefore  the  effect  of  divine 
providence  may  fail.  Therefore  God’s  providence  is  un¬ 
certain. 

In  order  to  solve  these  difficulties,  we  must  recall  some 
points  already  laid  down :  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  nothing 
escapes  from  divine  providence ;  and  that  the  order  of  divine 
providence  is  utterly  unchangeable;  and  that,  notwith¬ 
standing,  it  does  not  follow  that  whatever  results  from  divine 
providence,  must  happen  of  necessity. 

First,  we  must  observe  that  as  God  is  the  cause  of  all 
existent  things  by  giving  them  their  very  being,  the  order 
of  His  providence  must  needs  include  all  things:  because  to 
those  things  to  which  He  has  given  being,  He  must  grant  a 
continuance  of  being,  and  perfection  by  attaining  their  last 
end.2 

Now  in  everyone  that  exercises  providence  there  are  two 
points  for  consideration,3  namely  forethought  about  the 
order  of  things,  and  establishment  of  the  premeditated  order 
in  the  things  subject  to  providence,  the  former  pertaining 
to  the  cognitive,  and  the  latter  to  the  executive  faculty: 
and  there  is  this  difference  between  them,  that  in  designing 
the  order,  providence  is  so  much  the  more  perfect,  as  its  order 
is  more  able  to  reach  the  most  minute  things.  For  it  is 
owing  to  our  defective  knowledge  which  cannot  comprise 
all  individual  things,  that  we  are  unable  to  arrange  before¬ 
hand  all  the  particulars;  and  a  man  is  considered  more  fit 
to  make  provision  according  as  his  foresight  extends  to  more 
particulars:  and  one  whose  foresight  extends  only  to  general 
considerations,  has  but  a  small  share  of  prudence.  The  same 
may  be  observed  in  all  productive  arts.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  regards  the  causing  of  the  premeditated  order  to  be  in 
things,  the  providence  of  the  governor  is  the  higher  in  order 
1  Ch.  Ixxvii.  2  Ch.  lxiv.  seqq.  3  Ch.  lxxvii. 
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and  perfection,  according  as  it  is  more  universal,  and  brings 
about  the  realization  of  its  forethought  through  more 
ministers:  in  fact  the  mere  organization  of  these  ministers 
has  a  large  place  in  the  order  of  providence. — Now  God’s 
providence  must  be  supremely  perfect,  because  He  is  simply 
and  universally  perfect,  as  we  proved  in  the  First  Book.1 
Consequently  in  his  providence  He  orders  all  things,  even  the 
most  trivial,  by  the  eternal  forethought  of  His  wisdom:  and 
whatsoever  things  operate,  do  so  as  instruments  moved  by 
Him,2  and  serve  Him  obediently,  so  as  to  bring  forth  into 
the  world  the  order  of  providence  excogitated,  as  it  were, 
from  eternity. — And  if  all  things  that  are  capable  of  action, 
must  needs  act  as  His  ministers,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
agent  hinder  the  execution  of  divine  providence,  by  acting 
contrary  thereto.  Nor  again  is  it  possible  for  divine  provi¬ 
dence  to  be  hindered  through  a  defect  in  any  agent  or 
patient,  since  every  power,  active  or  passive,  is  caused  in 
things  according  to  God’s  disposition.3  Again  it  is  impossible 
for  the  execution  of  divine  providence  to  be  prevented 
through  a  change  in  the  author  of  providence,  since  God 
is  utterly  unchangeable,  as  we  have  proved.4  It.  follows 
therefore  that  divine  providence  cannot  possibly  fail. 

Secondly  it  must  be  observed  that  every  agent  aims  at 
a  good,  and  at  a  greater  good  so  far  as  it  is  able,  as  we  have 
proved.5  Now,  the  good  and  the  better  are  not  the  same 
as  considered  in  the  whole  and  as  considered  in  the  parts.6 
For  in  the  whole  the  good  consists  in  integrity  which  results 
from  the  order  and  composition  of  parts.  Consequently  for 
the  whole  it  is  better  that  there  be  disparity  of  parts,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  order  and  perfection  of  the  whole,  than 
that  all  the  parts  be  equal,  each  one  being  on  a  level  with 
the  most  excellent  part ;  whereas  each  part  of  inferior  degree 
would  be  better,  considered  in  itself,  if  it  were  on  the  same 
level  as  a  higher  part.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  human 
body :  the  foot  would  be  a  more  excellent  part  if  it  possessed 

the  beauty  and  power  of  the  eye :  but  the  whole  body  would 

1  Ch.  xxviii.  2  Ch.  lxvii.  3  Ch.  lxx. 

4  Bk.  I.,  ch.  xiii.  8  Ch.  iii.  6  Ch.  lxxi. 
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be  more  imperfect,  if  it  were  deprived  of  the  service  of  the 
foot.  Accordingly  the  intention  of  the  particular  agent 
differs  from  that  of  the  universal  agent :  for  the  particular 
agent  aims  at  the  good  of  the  part  absolutely,  and  makes  it 
as  good  as  it  can;  whereas  the  universal  agent  aims  at  the 
good  of  the  whole.  Consequently  a  defect  is  beside  the 
intention  of  the  particular  agent,  but  according  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  universal  agent.  Thus  the  generation  of  a 
female  is  clearly  beside  the  intention  of  a  particular  nature, 
namely,  of  this  particular  virtue  in  this  particular  seed, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  make  the  embryo  as  perfect  as 
possible:  on  the  other  hand  it  is  the  purpose  of  universal 
nature,  namely  of  the  power  of  the  universal  cause  of 
generation  in  inferior  beings,  that  a  female  be  generated, 
which  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  generation  of  many 
animals.  In  like  manner  corruption,  diminution,  and  every 
defect  is  in  the  purpose  of  universal  nature,  but  not  of  the 
particular  nature:  because  each  thing  shuns  deficiency  and, 
for  its  own  part,  aims  at  perfection.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  particular  agent  aims  at  the  greatest  possible  perfection 
of  its  effect  in  its  kind;  while  the  universal  nature  aims 
at  a  particular  perfection  in  a  particular  effect,  for  instance 
the  perfection  of  a  male  in  one  effect,  that  of  a  female  in 
another. — Among  the  parts  of  the  whole  universe  the  first 
distinction  to  be  observed  is  between  the  contingent  and  the 
necessary:1  since  the  higher  beings  are  necessary,  incor¬ 
ruptible  and  unchangeable:  and  the  lower  a  thing  is,  the 
more  it  falls  short  of  this  condition:  so  that  the  lowest  are 
corruptible  in  their  very  being,  are  changeable  in  their  dis¬ 
position,  and  produce  their  effects,  not  of  necessity  but  con¬ 
tingently.  Wherefore  every  agent  that  is  a  part  of  the 
universe  has  a  tendency  to  remain  firm  in  its  being  and 
natural  disposition,  and  to  establish  its  effect:  while  God, 
who  governs  the  universe,  intends  to  establish  some  of  His 
effects  by  way  of  necessity,  and  others  by  way  of  contingency. 
Accordingly  He  adapts  various  causes  to  those  effects,  to 
some  necessary,  to  others  contingent  causes.  Therefore  it 

1  Ch.  lxxii. 
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belongs  to  the  order  of  divine  providence,  not  only  that 
such  and  such  an  effect  be  produced,  but  that  it  be  caused 
necessarily,  and  that  some  other  effect  be  produced  con¬ 
tingently:  and  consequently  some  of  the  things  subject  to 
divine  providence  are  necessary,  and  some  contingent,  and 
not  all  necessary. — It  is  therefore  evident  that  although 
divine  providence  is  the  per  se  cause  of  a  particular  future 
effect;  and  although  it  is  present  and  past,  yet  more  truly 
eternal :  it  does  not  follow,  as  the  first  argument  pretended, 
that  this  particular  effect  necessarily  will  be;  for  the  divine 
providence  is  the  per  se  cause  that  this  particular  effect  will 
happen  contingently.  And  this  cannot  fail. 

Wherefore  it  is  clear  that  this  conditional  proposition  is 
true:  If  God  foresaw  that  this  would  happen,  it  will  be  so,  as 
the  second  argument  stated.  But  it  will  be  as  God  foresaw 
that  it  would  be.  Now,  He  foresaw  that  it  would  happen 
contingently.  It  follows  then  infallibly  that  it  will  be, 
contingently  and  not  of  necessity.  It  is  also  clear  that  if 
this  thing  which  we  suppose  to  be  foreseen  by  God  as  future, 
be  of  a  contingent  nature,  it  will  be  possible  for  it  not  to 
happen  considered  in  itself:  for  it  is  foreseen  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  contingent,  and  possible  not  to  be.  Yet  the  order 
of  divine  providence  cannot  fail  but  that  it  will  happen 
contingently.  Thus  the  third  argument  is  solved.  Con¬ 
sequently  we  may  say  that  the  man  in  question  will  not 
reign  if  we  consider  the  statement  in  itself,  but  not  if  we 
consider  it  as  foreseen. 

Again  the  argument  advanced  by  Tully  appears  of  small 
account  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  said.  For  seeing  that 
not  only  effects  but  also  causes  and  modes  of  being  are 
subject  to  divine  providence,  as  is  clear  from  the  fore¬ 
going,  it  does  not  follow,  if  all  things  are  ruled  by  divine 
providence,  that  nothing  is  under  our  control :  for  they  are 
foreseen  by  God  so  as  to  be  freely  done  by  us. 

Nor  can  the  defectibility  of  second  causes,  by  means  of 
which  the  effects  of  providence  are  produced,  deprive  divine 
providence  of  certainty,  as  the  fifth  objection  argued.  For 
God  Himself  works  in  all  things  according  to  the  decree  of 
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His  will,  as  we  proved  above.1  Consequently  it  belongs  to 
His  providence  sometimes  to  allow  defectible  causes  to  fail, 
and  sometimes  to  preserve  them  from  failing. 

Such  arguments  as  might  be  used  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  things  foreseen  by  God  from  the  certitude  of  His  know¬ 
ledge,  were  solved  above  when  we  were  treating  of  the  divine 
knowledge.2 

CHAPTERS  XCV  AND  XCVI 

THAT  THE  UNCHANGEABLENESS  OF  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE 
DOES  NOT  EXCLUDE  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  PRAYER 

We  must  also  observe  that  as  the  unchangeableness  of  provi¬ 
dence  does  not  impose  necessity  on  things  foreseen,  so  neither 
does  it  exclude  the  usefulness  of  prayer.  For  we  do  not  pray 
that  the  external  disposition  of  His  providence  may  be 
changed,  since  this  is  impossible,  but  that  He  may  grant 
what  we  desire.  For  it  is  fitting  that  God  should  assent  to 
the  pious  yearnings  of  the  rational  creature,  not  that  our 
.  desires  have  the  effect  of  changing  a  God  who  is  unchange¬ 
able,  but  as  an  effect  befitting  His  goodness  in  granting  our 
desires.  Because  since  all  things  naturally  desire  the  good, 
as  we  have  proved,3  and  since  it  belongs  to  the  supereminent 
divine  goodness  to  bestow  being  and  well-being  on  all  things 
in  a  certain  order,  it  follows  that  He  fulfils,  according  to  His 
goodness,  the  pious  desires  of  which  our  prayers  are  the 
expression. 

Again.  He  who  causes  a  thing  to  move,  should  lead  that 
thing  to  the  end:  so  that  by  the  same  nature,  a  thing  is 
moved  to  its  end,  attains  to  that  end  and  rests  therein. 
Now  every  desire  is  a  movement  to  a  good:  and  it  cannot  be 
in  a  thing  except  it  come  from  God,  who  is  good  in  His 
essence,  and  the  source  of  goodness:  for  every  mover  moves 
to  its  like.  Therefore  it  belongs  to  God,  according  to  His 
goodness,  to  bring  to  a  fitting  issue  the  reasonable  desires 
which  are  expressed  by  means  of  one’s  prayers. 

1  Ch.  lxvii.:  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xxiii.  2  Bk.  I.,  ch.  lxiii.  seqq. 

3  Ch.  iii. 
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Besides.  The  nearer  things  are  to  their  mover,  the  more 
effectively  do  they  receive  the  mover’s  impression:  thus  the 
things  nearer  to  a  fire  are  more  heated  thereby.  Now  in¬ 
tellectual  substances  are  nearer  to  God  than  inanimate 
natural  substances.  Consequently  the  impression  of  the 
divine  motion  is  more  efficacious  in  intellectual  substances 
than  in  other  natural  substances.  Now  natural  bodies 
participate  in  the  divine  motion  to  this  extent  that  they 
receive  therefrom  a  natural  appetite  for  the  good,  as  well 
as  the  fulfilment  of  that  appetite,  which  is  realized  when  they 
attain  to  their  respective  ends.  Much  more  therefore  do 
intellectual  substances  attain  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
desires  which  are  proffered  to  God  in  their  prayers. 

Moreover.  It  is  essential  to  friendship  that  the  lover 
wish  the  desire  of  the  beloved  to  be  fulfilled,  inasmuch  as 
he  seeks  his  good  and  perfection :  hence  it  has  been  said  that 
friends  have  but  one  will}  Now  we  have  proved2  that  God 
loves  His  creature,  and  so  much  the  more  as  it  has  a  greater 
share  of  His  goodness,  which  is  the  first  and  chief  object  of 
His  love.3  Hence  He  wills  the  desires  of  the  rational  creature 
to  be  fulfilled,  since  of  all  creatures  it  participates  most 
perfectly  in  the  divine  goodness.  Now  it  is  from  His  will 
that  things  derive  their  being,  because  He  is  the  cause  of  things 
through  His  will,  as  was  proved  above.4  Therefore  it 
belongs  to  God’s  goodness  to  fulfil  the  rational  creature’s 
desires,  as  laid  before  him  in  our  prayers. 

Besides.  The  creature’s  good  flows  from  the  divine 
goodness,  in  a  kind  of  likeness  thereto.  Now  it  is  seemingly 
a  most  praiseworthy  trait  in  a  man  if  he  grant  the  prayers 
of  those  who  ask  aright ;  since  for  this  reason  is  he  said  to  be 
liberal,  gentle,  merciful  and  kind.  Therefore  it  belongs  in 
a  special  manner  to  the  divine  goodness  to  grant  pious 
prayers. 

Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  Psalm  (cxliv.  19):  He  will  do 
the  will  of  them  that  fear  Him,  and  He  will  hear  their  prayers 
and  save  them :  and  (Matth.  vii.  8)  our  Lord  says:  Every  one 


1  Sallust,  Catilin.  xx. 
3  Ibid.  ch.  lxxiv. 


2  Bk.  I.,  ch.  lxxv. 

4  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xxiii.  seqq. 
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that  asketh  receiveth :  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to 
him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened. 

1And  yet  it  is  not  unfitting  that  sometimes  the  petitions  of 
those  who  pray  be  not  granted  by  God. 

For  it  was  proved  that  God  fulfils  the  desires  of  the  rational 
creature,  inasmuch  as  the  good  is  the  object  of  the  creature’s 
desire.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  what  we  seek 
is  good  not  truly  but  apparently,  and  is  simply  evil.  Such  a 
prayer,  therefore,  cannot  be  granted  by  God :  hence  it  is  said 
(James  iv.  3) :  You  ask  and  you  receive  not,  because  you  ask 
amiss. 

Again,  it  was  shown  to  be  fitting  that  God  fulfils  our  desires, 
because  he  moves  us  to  desire.  Now  the  thing  moved  is  not 
brought  to  the  end  of  its  movement  unless  the  movement 
continue.  Accordingly  if  the  movement  of  desire  be  not 
continued  by  repeated  prayer,  it  is  not  unfitting  if  the  prayer 
be  ineffectual.  Thus  our  Lord  says  (Lk.  xviii.  1)  that  we 
ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint:  and  (1  Thess.  v.  17) 
the  Apostle  says:  Pray  without  ceasing. 

Further.  We  proved  that  God  fittingly  fulfils  the  desire 
of  the  rational  creature  on  account  of  its  being  near  to  God. 
Now  a  man  approaches  to  God  by  contemplation,  devout 
affections,  and  humble  but  firm  resolutions.  A  prayer, 
therefore,  that  lacks  these  conditions  in  its  approach  to  God, 
does  not  deserve  to  be  granted  by  Him.  Hence  it  is  said  in 
the  Psalm  (ci.  18) :  He  hath  had  regard  to  the  prayer  of  the  humble ; 
and  (James  i.  6) :  Let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering. 

Moreover.  We  proved  that  God  grants  the  prayers  of  the 
devout  on  the  score  of  friendship.  Consequently  if  a  man 
rejects  God’s  friendship,  his  prayer  is  unworthy  of  being 
granted.  Hence  it  is  said  (Prov.  xxviii.  9) :  He  that  turneth 
away  his  ears  from  hearing  the  law,  his  prayer  shall  be  an 
abomination :  and  (Isa.  i.  15):  When  you  multiply  prayer, 
I  will  not  hear,  for  your  hands  are  full  of  blood.  It  is  on  the 
same  principle  that  sometimes  a  friend  of  God  is  not  heard 
when  he  prays  for  those  who  are  not  God’s  friends :  thus  it  is 
said  (Jer.  vii.  16) :  Therefore  do  not  thou  pray  for  this  people, 

1  Ch.  xcvi 
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nor  take  to  thee  praise  and  supplication  for  them :  and  do  not 
withstand  me :  for  I  will  not  hear  thee. 

It  happens,  too,  sometimes  that  through  friendship  a 
man  refuses  his  friend’s  request,  because  he  knows  it  to  be 
hurtful  to  him,  or  the  contrary  to  be  better  for  him:  even 
as  a  physician  will  sometimes  refuse  a  sick  man  what  he  asks, 
knowing  that  it  is  not  good  for  his  health.  Wherefore,  since 
it  has  been  proved  that  God,  for  love  of  the  rational  creature, 
fulfils  the  desires  set  forth  in  his  prayers,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  sometimes  He  fulfil  not  the  prayers  of  those  even 
who  are  most  dear  to  Him,  that  He  may  accomplish  what 
is  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  suppliant.  For  this  He  removed 
not  from  Paul  the  thorn  in  his  flesh,  though  thrice  he  prayed 
for  this,  because  he  foresaw  that  this  would  be  good  for  him 
by  keeping  him  humble,  as  related  in  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9.  Hence 
also  (Matth.  xx.  22)  our  Lord  said  to  some:  You  know  not 
what  you  ask:  and  (Rom.  viii.  26)  it  is  said:  For  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought.  For  this  reason  Augus¬ 
tine  says  ( Ep .  ad  Paulin,  et  Theras.)  :x  The  Lord  is  good, 
for  often  He  grants  not  what  we  want ,  that  He  may  give  what 
we  want  more. 

It  is  clear  then  from  what  has  been  said,  that  prayers  and 
pious  desires  are  the  cause  of  some  of  the  things  done  by  God. 
Now  it  has  been  shown2  that  God’s  providence  does  not 
exclude  other  causes :  rather  indeed  does  He  dispose  of  them 
so  that  the  order  appointed  by  His  providence  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  things.  Consequently  second  causes  are  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  providence,  in  fact  they  accomplish  the 
effect  of  providence.  Accordingly  prayers  are  efficacious 
before  God:  yet  they  do  not  upset  the  unchangeable  order 
of  divine  providence:  since  even  the  granting  of  each  sup¬ 
pliant’s  prayer  is  included  in  the  order  of  divine  providence. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  we  must  not  pray  that  we  may  obtain 
something  from  God,  because  the  order  of  His  providence 
is  unchangeable,  is  like  saying  that  we  must  not  walk  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  place,  nor  eat  that  we  may  have  nourishment, 
both  of  which  are  clearly  absurd. 

1  Ep.  xxvi  (P.  L.,  p.  121). 
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By  the  foregoing  we  refute  a  twofold  error  about  prayer. 
For  some  have  said  that  prayer  has  no  fruit.  This  was 
asserted  both  by  those  who,  like  the  Epicureans,  utterly 
denied  divine  providence;  and  by  those  who  like  certain 
Peripatetics1  withdrew  human  affairs  from  the  providence 
of  God;  and  again  by  those  who  with  the  Stoics2  contended 
that  all  things  subject  to  providence  happen  of  necessity- 
For  it  results  from  all  these  opinions  that  prayer  produces 
no  fruit,  and  that  consequently  all  worship  of  the  Godhead 
is  in  vain.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  error  in  Malach.  iii.  14 : 
You  have  said  :  He  labour eth  in  vain  that  serveth  God.  And 
what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  His  ordinances,  and  that  we 
have  walked  sorrowful  before  the  Lord  of  hosts  ?  On  the  other 
hand  some  have  contended  that  the  divine  ordinance  can  be 
changed  by  our  prayers:  thus  the  Egyptians  said  that  fate 
was  averted  by  prayers,  certain  images,  incensings  or  in¬ 
cantations.  Certain  passages  in  Holy  Writ  would  seem  at 
the  first  glance  to  admit  of  being  taken  in  this  sense.  For  it 
is  related  (Isa.  xxxviii.  1-5)  that  Isaias,  at  God’s  command, 
said  to  King  Ezechias:  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Take  order  with 
thy  house,  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  shalt  not  live,  and  that  after 
Ezechias  had  prayed,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Isaias 
saying  :  Go  and  say  to  Ezechias  ...  I  have  heard  thy  prayer  .  .  . 
behold  I  will  add  to  thy  days  fifteen  years. — Also  (Jerem.  xviii. 
7,  8)  it  is  said  in  the  name  of  God:  I  will  suddenly  speak 
against  a  nation,  and  against  a  kingdom,  to  root  out,  to  pull 
down  and  to  destroy  it.  If  that  nation  against  which  I  have 
spoken  shall  repent  of  their  evil,  I  also  will  repent  of  the  evil 
that  I  have  thought  to  do  to  them.  And  (Joel  ii.  13,  14) : 
Turn  to  the  Lord  your  God ;  for  He  is  gracious  and  merciful. 
...  Who  know  eth  but  He  will  return  and  forgive  ? 

These  passages,  if  taken  in  their  superficial  sense,  lead  to 
an  impossibility.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  follows  that  God’s 
will  is  changeable.  Also,  that  God  acquires  something  from 
the  course  of  time.  Further,  that  things  happening  in  time 
to  creatures  cause  something  that  is  in  God.  These  are  all 


1  See  end  of  ch.  lxxv. 


2  See  end  of  ch.  lxxiii. 
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impossible  as  appears  evidently  from  what  has  been  already 
laid  down.1 

They  are  also  contrary  to  Holy  Writ  which  contains  the 
expression  of  infallible  truth.  For  it  is  said  (Num.  xxiii.  19) : 
God  is  not  as  a  man  that  He  should  lie,  nor  as  the  son  of  man 
that  He  should  be  changed.  Hath  He  said  then,  and  will  He 
not  do  ?  Hath  He  spoken,  and  will  He  not  fulfil  ?  And 
(1  Kings  xv.  29):  The  triumpher  in  Israel  will  not  spare, 
and  will  not  be  moved  to  repentance  :  for  He  is  not  a  man  that 
He  should  repent.  And  (Malach.  iii.  6):  I  am  the  Lord  and 
I  change  not. 

Now  it  suffices  to  consider  carefully  what  we  have  said  above 
for  one  to  realize  that  every  error  occurring  in  the  present 
matter  is  due  to  one’s  overlooking  the  difference  between  the 
universal  and  the  particular  orders.  For,  since  all  effects 
are  ordained  one  to  another,  forasmuch  as  they  have  one 
common  cause,  this  order  must  needs  be  the  more  general, 
as  the  cause  is  more  universal.  Hence  the  order  appointed 
by  the  universal  cause  which  is  God  must  of  necessity  include 
all  things.  There  is  nothing  therefore  to  prevent  a  par¬ 
ticular  order  being  changed  through  prayer  or  in  some  other 
manner :  because  there  is  outside  that  order  something  that 
can  change  it.  Wherefore  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
Egyptians,  who  referred  the  ordering  of  human  affairs  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  held  that  fate,  having  its  origin  in  the 
stars,  can  be  changed  by  certain  prayers  and  rites;  because 
outside  and  above  the  heavenly  bodies  there  is  God,  who 
can  hinder  the  heavenly  bodies  from  producing  the  effect 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  in  this  lower  world  as  a  result 
of  their  influence. — But  outside  that  order  which  includes  all 
things,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  a  thing  whereby  the  order 
depending  on  the  universal  cause  can  be  subverted.  For  this 
reason  the  Stoics  who  referred  the  ordering  of  all  things  to 
God  as  the  universal  cause,  held  that  the  order  appointed 
by  God  is  utterly  unchangeable.  But  these  again  failed  to 
consider  the  universal  order,  in  that  they  held  prayers  to  be 
altogether  useless,  thus  implying  that  man’s  volitions  and 

1  Bk.  I.,  ch.  xiii.  seqq. 
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desires,  which  lead  him  to  pray,  are  not  included  in  that 
universal  order.  For,  when  they  say  that  whether  we  pray 
or  not,  the  result  is  the  same  on  account  of  the  universal 
order  of  things,  it  is  clear  that  they  exclude  the  suppliant’s 
prayers  from  that  order.  For  if  they  were  contained  in  that 
order,  effects  would  follow  through  the  divine  ordinance 
from  these  even  as  they  follow  through  other  causes.  Accord¬ 
ingly  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  to  deny  the  efficacy  of 
all  other  causes.  And  if  the  unchangeableness  of  the  divine 
order  does  not  deprive  other  causes  of  their  efficacy  neither 
does  it  destroy  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Therefore  prayers  are 
useful,  not  as  though  they  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
order  appointed  from  eternity,  but  as  included  in  that  very 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  par¬ 
ticular  order  of  an  inferior  cause  should  not  be  changed  by 
God  through  the  efficacy  of  prayer:  for  He  transcends  all 
causes,  so  that  He  is  not  bound  by  the  order  of  any  cause, 
but  on  the  contrary  all  necessity  imposed  by  the  order  of 
a  lower  cause  is  subject  to  Him,  because  it  originated  from 
Him.  Accordingly  when  some  change  is  brought  about  by 
prayer,  in  the  order  of  inferior  causes,  God  is  said  to  return 
or  to  repent :  not  that  His  eternal  ordinance  is  changed,  but 
that  some  effect  of  His  is  changed.  Hence  Gregory  says1 
that  God  changes  not  His  mind  although  at  times  He  changes 
His  sentence:  not  that,  mark  you,  which  expresses  His 
eternal  decree,  but  that  which  expresses  the  order  of  lower 
causes,  in  keeping  with  which  Ezechias  was  to  die,  and  a 
nation  was  to  be  exterminated  for  its  sins.  Such  a  change  of 
sentence  is  described  metaphorically  as  repentance  in  God, 
forasmuch  as  He  behaves  like  a  penitent,  who  shows  himself 
penitent  by  changing  his  behaviour.  In  the  same  way  He 
is  said  figuratively  to  he  angry,  forasmuch  as  by  punishing 
He  does  what  an  angry  man  does.2 


XVI.  10. 
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HOW  THERE  IS  A  REASON  FOR  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE 

From  what  has  been  said,  one  can  see  clearly  that  things 
are  arranged  by  divine  providence  for  a  definite  reason. 

For  we  have  proved  that  God,  by  His  providence,  directs 
all  things  to  His  goodness  as  their  end:1  not  indeed  as  though 
His  goodness  gained  any  thing  from  the  things  that  are 
made,  but  in  order  that  the  likeness  of  His  goodness  may 
be  impressed  on  things  as  far  as  possible.2  And  since  every 
created  substance  must  needs  fall  short  of  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  goodness;  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that  the  divine 
goodness  might  the  more  perfectly  be  bestowed  on  things, 
that  there  should  be  diversity  among  them,  so  that  what 
could  not  be  perfectly  represented  by  one  single  thing, 
might  be  more  perfectly  represented  in  various  ways  by 
things  of  various  kinds.  Thus  when  man  finds  that  he 
cannot  adequately  express  an  idea  by  one  word,  he  uses 
several  words  so  as  to  express  his  idea  in  several  ways.  In 
this  too  we  are  able  to  consider  the  eminence  of  the  divine 
perfection,  since  perfect  goodness,  which  in  God  exists  in  a 
united  and  simple  manner,  cannot  be  in  creatures  otherwise 
than  in  many  ways  and  many  subjects.  Now  things  are 
diversified  through  having  divers  forms  whence  they  derive 
their  species.  Consequently  the  reason  for  diversity  in  the 
forms  of  things  is  taken  from  the  end. 

Again  the  reason  of  the  order  in  things  is  taken  from  the 
diversity  of  forms.  Because,  as  it  is  from  the  form  that  a 
thing  has  its  being;  and  as  a  thing,  forasmuch  as  it  has  being, 
approaches  to  a  likeness  to  God,  who  is  His  own  simple  being : 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  form  is  nothing  else  than  a 
participation  of  the  divine  similitude  in  things.  Wherefore 
Aristotle,  speaking  of  the  form,  rightly  says  (i  Phys.  ix.)  that 
it  is  something  godlike  and  desirable.  Now  likeness  to  one 
simple  thing  cannot  be  diversified  except  through  the  resem¬ 
blance  being  more  or  less  close,  or  more  or  less  distant.  And 
1  Ch.  Ixiv.  2  Ch.  xviii.  seq. 
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the  closer  a  thing  approaches  to  the  divine  resemblance  the 
more  perfect  it  is.  Consequently  diversity  of  forms  must 
be  according  as  one  is  more  perfect  than  another:  for  which 
reason  Aristotle  (8  Metaph.)1  likens  definitions,  whereby  the 
natures  and  forms  of  things  are  indicated,  to  numbers  wherein 
species  are  diversified  by  addition  or  subtraction  of  unity, 
thus  giving  us  to  understand  that  diversity  of  forms  requires 
divers  degrees  of  perfection.  This  is  evident  to  anyone  who 
studies  the  natures  of  things.  For,  if  he  consider  carefully, 
he  will  find  that  the  diversity  of  things  is  made  up  of  degrees; 
since  above  inanimate  bodies  he  will  find  plants,  and  above 
these  irrational  animals,  above  these  intelligent  substances; 
and  in  each  one  of  these  he  will  find  diversity  according  as 
some  are  more  perfect  than  others;  so  much  so,  that  the 
highest  members  of  a  lower  genus  appear  to  be  close  to  the 
higher  genus,  and  conversely :  thus  animals  that  cannot  move 
are  like  plants.  Hence  Dionysius  says  (De  Div.  Nom.  vii.) 
that  divine  wisdom  has  joined  together  the  last  things  of  higher 
degree  to  the  first  things  of  lower  degree.  Therefore  it  is  clear 
that  the  diversity  of  things  requires  that  all  be  not  equal; 
and  that  there  be  order  and  degrees. 

From  the  diversity  of  forms  whence  things  derive  their 
specific  differences,  there  follows  the  difference  of  operations. 
For  since  things  act  according  as  they  are  actual,  because 
those  that  are  in  potentiality,  as  such,  are  devoid  of  action; 
and  since  a  thing  is  actual  by  its  form:  a  thing’s  operation 
must  needs  follow  its  form.  Accordingly  if  there  be  divers 
forms,  these  must  have  divers  operations. 

Again,  since  each  thing  attains  to  its  proper  end  by  its 
proper  action,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  divers  proper  ends 
in  things :  although  there  is  one  common  end  of  all. 

Moreover,  from  the  diversity  of  forms  there  results  in  matter 
a  diversity  of  habitude  in  relation  to  things.  For  since  forms 
are  diverse  according  as  some  are  more  perfect  than  others, 
some  of  them  are  perfect  to  the  extent  of  being  subsistent  and 
complete  in  themselves,  having  no  need  of  matter  as  a 
support.  Whereas  some  are  unable  to  subsist  perfectly  by 

1  Did.  7.  iii. 
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themselves,  and  require  matter  to  uphold  them,  so  that  what 
subsists  is  not  a  form  only,  nor  matter  only, — which  by 
itself  is  not  an  actual  being, — but  something  composed  of 
both. 

Now  matter  and  form  would  be  unable  to  concur  in  making 
one  thing  unless  they  were  mutually  proportionate.  And  if 
they  need  to  be  proportionate,  it  follows  that  divers  matters 
correspond  to  divers  forms.  Consequently  certain  forms 
require  simple,  while  others  require  complex  matter;  and  to 
divers  forms  there  must  correspond  divers  composition  of 
parts,  in  keeping  with  the  species  and  operation  of  the  form. 

From  the  divers  habitudes  in  relation  to  matter  there 
results  diversity  of  agents  and  patients.  For  since  a  thing 
acts  by  reason  of  its  form,  it  follows  that  things  which  have 
more  perfect  and  less  material  forms,  act  on  those  that  are 
more  material  and  have  more  imperfect  forms. 

Again,  from  diversity  of  forms,  matters  and  agents  there 
results  diversity  of  properties  and  accidents.  For  since 
substance  is  the  cause  of  accident,  as  the  perfect  of  the  im¬ 
perfect,  it  follows  that  divers  proper  accidents  must  result 
from  divers  substantial  principles.  Moreover,  since  divers 
agents  produce  divers  impressions  on  patients,  it  follows  that 
a  diversity  of  agents  must  result  in  a  diversity  of  accidents 
resulting  from  their  activity. 

From  what  has  been  said  then,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  reason  that  divine  providence  has  appointed  to  creatures 
divers  accidents,  actions,  passions  and  orders.  Where¬ 
fore  Holy  Writ  ascribes  the  formation  and  government  of 
things  to  the  divine  wisdom  and  prudence.  *  Thus  it  is  said 
(Prov.  iii.  19,  20) :  The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth  : 
He  hath  established  the  heavens  by  prudence.  By  His  wisdom 
the  depths  have  broken  out,  and  the  clouds  grow  thick  with  dew. 
Again  (Wis.  viii.  1)  it  is  said,  that  divine  wisdom  reacheth 
from  end  to  end  mightily,  and  ordereth  all  things  sweetly. 
And  (ibid.  xi.  21):  Thou  hast  ordered  all  things  in  measure, 
and  number,  and  weight,  where  by  measure  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  the  quantity,  mode,  or  degree  of  perfection  in  each 
thing:  by  number,  the  multitude  and  diversity  of  species 
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resulting  from  the  various  degress  of  perfection;  and  by 
weight  the  various  inclinations  of  things  to  their  respective 
ends  and  operations,  agents  and  patients,  and  such  accidents 
as  result  from  diversity  of  species. 

In  this  same  order  wherein  we  find  the  reason  of  divine 
providence,  we  have  stated  that  the  first  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  divine  goodness,  as  being  the  last  end,  which 
is  the  first  principle  in  practical  matters;  after  this  comes 
the  multiplicity  of  things,  and  this  cannot  result  but  from  a 
diversity  of  grades  in  forms  and  matters,  agents  and  patients, 
actions  and  accidents.  Accordingly  as  the  fundamental  reason 
of  divine  providence,  absolutely  speaking,  is  the  divine  good¬ 
ness,  so  the  fundamental  reason  in  creatures  is  their  multi¬ 
plicity,  to  the  making  and  preservation  of  which  all  other 
things  are  apparently  subordinate.  In  this  sense  Boethius, 
it  would  seem,  rightly  said  (i  Arith.  ii.)  that  number  seems 
to  have  been  the  aim  of  nature  in  the  original  formation  of 
things. 

We  must,  however,  observe  that  practical  and  speculative 
reason  partly  agree  and  partly  differ.  They  agree  in  this, 
that  as  speculative  reason  starts  from  a  principle,  and 
employs  means  to  reach  the  intended  conclusion,  so  the 
practical  reason  begins  from  some  first  principle  and  through 
certain  means  arrives  at  the  intended  operation  or  product 
of  operation.  In  speculative  matters  the  principle  is  the 
form  and  what  a  thing  is ;  whereas  in  practical  matters  it  is 
the  end,  which  sometimes  is  a  form,  at  other  times  something 
else.  Moreover,  the  principle  in  operative  matters  must 
always  be  necessary,  whereas  in  practical  things  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  and  sometimes  not :  thus  it  is  necessary  that 
man  desire  happiness  as  his  end,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
he  desire  to  build  a  house.  Likewise  in  demonstrations, 
that  which  follows  is  always  a  necessary  sequel  to  that  which 
precedes,  but  in  practical  matters  not  always,  and  only  when 
the  end  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  the  way  indicated :  thus 
he  who  would  build  a  house  must  needs  get  some  wood,  but  it 
depends^  on  his  simple  will,  and  not  on  his  will  to  build  a 
house,  that  he  gets  deal. 
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Accordingly  that  God  love  His  own  goodness  is  something 
necessary,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that 
it  should  be  reflected  in  creatures,  since  the  divine  goodness 
is  perfect  without  this.  Consequently  although  the  divine 
goodness  is  the  reason  why  creatures  were  originally  brought 
into  being,  yet  this  depends  on  the  simple  will  of  God. — 
Supposing,  however,  that  God  wishes  to  communicate  His 
goodness  to  His  creatures  by  way  of  likeness  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  this  is  the  reason  why  creatures  are  of  divers  kinds: 
although  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  diversity  being  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  or  that  degree  of  perfection,  or  this  or  that  number 
of  things. — And  supposing  it  to  be  God’s  will  to  establish 
a  particular  number  in  things,  and  to  bestow  on  each  thing 
a  particular  measure  of  perfection,  this  is  the  reason  why  a 
particular  thing  has  such  and  such  a  form  and  such  and  such 
matter :  and  so  on  in  like  manner.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
the  dispensations  of  providence  are  according  to  a  certain 
reason,  and  yet  this  reason  presupposes  the  divine  will. 
Accordingly  a  twofold  error  is  refuted  by  what  we  have  said. 
First,  there  is  the  error  of  those  who  maintained  that  all 
things  are  the  result  of  God’s  simple  will  without  any  reason. 
This  is  the  error  of  the  Moslem  theologians  in  the  law  of  the 
Mohammedans,  as  Rabbi  Moses  relates,1  according  to  whom 
the  sole  reason  why  fire  heats  rather  than  chills  is  because 
God  so  wills.  Secondly,  we  refute  the  error  of  those  who 
assert  that  the  ordering  of  causes  proceeds  from  divine 
providence  by  way  of  necessity.2  Both  of  which  are  false, 
as  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said. 

There  are  certain  expressions  of  Scripture  that  would  seem 
to  ascribe  all  things  to  God’s  simple  will.  But  such  things  are 
said,  not  to  remove  reason  from  the  dispensations  of  provi¬ 
dence,  but  to  show  that  God’s  will  is  the  first  principle  of  all 
things,  as  we  have  already  shown.  Such  are  the  words  of  the 
Psalm:3  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased,  He  hath  done,  and  of 
Job  ix.  12 :  Who  can  say :  Why  dost  Thou  so  ?  and  of  Rom.  ix. 
19 :  Who  resisteth  His  will?  Augustine  likewise  says  (3  De  T rin. 

1  Doct.  Perp.  iii.  25.  2  See  above,  ch.  lxxii.  seq.,  ch.  xciv. 
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iii.,  iv.) :  God’s  will  alone  is  the  first  cause  of  health  and  sickness, 
reward  and  punishment,  grace  and  retribution.  Accordingly 
if  we  be  asked  the  wherefore  of  a  particular  natural  effect, 
we  can  assign  the  reason  to  some  proximate  cause:  provided, 
however,  that  we  refer  all  things  to  the  divine  will  as  their 
first  cause.  Thus  if  it  be  asked:  Why  was  the  wood  heated 
at  the  presence  of  fire  ?  we  reply :  Because  to  heat  is  fire’s 
natural  action  :  and  this,  because  heat  is  its  proper  accident : 
and  this  results  from  its  proper  form:  and  so  on  until  we 
come  to  the  divine  will.  Hence  if  we  reply  to  the  question 
Why  was  the  wood  made  hot  ?  by  saying:  Because  God  so  willed: 
we  shall  answer  rightly,  if  we  intend  to  trace  the  question 
back  to  its  first  cause,  but  incorrectly  if  we  intend  to  exclude 
all  other  causes. 


CHAPTER  XCVIII 

HOW  IT  IS  POSSIBLE,  AND  HOW  IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE,  FOR 
GOD  TO  DO  SOMETHING  OUTSIDE  THE  ORDER  OF  HIS 
PROVIDENCE 

From  what  has  been  said  we  are  able  to  consider  a  twofold 
order:  the  one,  dependent  on  the  first  cause  of  all  things, 
so  that  it  comprises  all;  the  other,  a  particular  order,  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  created  cause,  and  comprising  such  things  as  are 
subordinate  to  that  cause.  The  latter  order  is  manifold, 
in  accordance  with  the  diversity  of  causes  to  be  found 
among  creatures.  Yet  one  such  order  is  subordinate  to 
another,  even  as  one  cause  is  subordinate  to  another.  Con¬ 
sequently  all  these  particular  orders  are  comprised  under 
that  universal  order,  and  are  subordinate  to  that  order 
whereby  things  are  dependent  on  the  first  cause.  We  have 
an  example  of  this  in  civil  affairs.  For  there  is  a  certain 
order  among  all  the  members  of  a  household  according  as  they 
are  subject  to  the  head  of  the  house:  again  the  head  of  the 
house  together  with  all  the  other  heads  of  houses  in  the  same 
city  have  a  certain  order  among  themselves,  and  in  relation 
to  the  governor  of  the  city;  and  he  again  together  with  all 
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the  other  governors  in  the  kingdom  is  subordinate  to  the 
king. 

This  universal  order  in  respect  whereof  all  things  are 
ordered  by  divine  providence,  may  be  considered  in  two 
ways:  namely,  with  regard  to  things  subject  to  that  order, 
and  with  regard  to  the  reason  of  the  order,  which  depends 
on  the  principle  of  the  order. 

Now  we  proved  in  the  Second  Book1  that  the  things  them¬ 
selves  which  are  placed  in  order  by  God,  proceed  from  him 
as  from  an  agent  that  is  not  necessitated  either  by  nature  or 
by  anything  else,  but  from  his  simple  will,  especially  as 
regards  the  original  establishment  of  things.  Consequently 
God  can  do  certain  things  besides  those  which  are  comprised 
under  the  order  of  divine  providence :  since  his  power  is  not 
bound  to  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  consider  the  aforesaid  order 
with  respect  to  the  reason  dependent  on  the  principle, 
then  it  is  not  possible  for  God  to  do  anything  outside  that 
order.  Because  this  order,  as  we  have  proved,2  proceeds 
from  the  knowledge  and  will  of  God  who  directs  all  things 
to  his  goodness  as  their  end.  Now,  it  is  not  possible  that 
God  do  anything  that  is  not  willed  by  him :  since  creatures 
proceed  from  him,  not  because  it  is  natural  that  they  should, 
but  because  he  wills  them  to,  as  we  have  proved.3  Nor  is  it 
possible  for  anything  to  be  done  by  him  that  is  not  included 
in  his  knowledge,  since  nothing  can  be  willed  that  is  not 
known.  Nor  again  is  it  possible  for  him  to  do  anything 
as  regards  creatures,  that  is  not  directed  to  his  goodness  as 
its  end,  since  his  goodness  is  the  proper  object  of  his  will.4 
Likewise,  since  God  is  utterly  unchangeable,6  he  cannot 
possibly  will  that  which  he  willed  not  before,  or  begin  to 
know  something  anew,  or  direct  it  to  his  goodness.  There¬ 
fore  God  can  do  nothing  but  what  is  comprised  in  the  order 
of  his  providence,  even  as  he  cannot  do  but  what  is  subject 
to  his  operation.  And  yet,  if  we  consider  his  power  abso¬ 
lutely,  he  can  do  other  things  besides  those  that  are  subject 

1  Ch.  xxiii.  seqq.  2  Ch.  xcvii.  3  See  above. 

4  Bk.  I.,  ch.  Ixxiv.  seq.  5  Ibid.  ch.  xiii. 
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to  his  providence  or  operation :  but  he  cannot  do  what  has 
not  been  eternally  contained  in  the  order  of  his  providence, 
because  he  is  unchangeable.  Through  failing  to  observe 
this  distinction  some  have  fallen  into  various  errors.  Some 
in  an  endeavour  to  extend  to  things  themselves  the  un¬ 
changeableness  of  the  divine  order,  said  that  all  things  must 
of  necessity  be  as  they  are;  so  much  so,  that  some  declared 
that  God  is  unable  to  do  except  what  he  does.  Against 
this  we  have  the  words  of  Matth.  xxvi.  53 :  Cannot  I  ask  my 
Father,  and  he  will  give  me  presently  more  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  some,  thinking  in  their  carnal  wisdom 
that  God,  like  carnal  man,  is  inconstant  of  will,  ascribed 
the  changeableness  of  things  subject  to  divine  providence, 
to  changeableness  in  divine  providence  itself.  Against  this 
it  is  said  (Num.  xxiii.  19) :  God  is  not  as  a  man  that  he  should 
lie;  nor  as  the  son  of  man  that  He  should  he  changed. 

Others  again  withdrew  contingent  things  from  divine  provi¬ 
dence.1  Against  these  it  is  said  (Lament,  iii.  37) :  Who  is  he 
that  hath  commanded  a  thing  to  be  done,  when  the  Lord  com- 
mandeth  it  not  ? 


CHAPTER  XCIX 

THAT  GOD  CAN  WORK  OUTSIDE  THE  ORDER  IMPOSED  ON 
THINGS,  BY  PRODUCING  EFFECTS  WITHOUT  THEIR  PROXI¬ 
MATE  CAUSES 

It  remains  to  be  proved  that  he  can  act  outside  the  order 
imposed  on  things  by  himself. 

For  the  order  imposed  on  things  by  God  is  that  lower  things 
be  moved  by  higher,  as  was  shown  above.2  Now  God  can 
act  independently  of  this  order:  in  other  words  he  can 
himself  produce  an  effect  in  inferior  things,  without  a  higher 
agent  doing  anything  towards  that  effect.  For  the  agent 
that  works  by  natural  necessity  differs  from  the  agent  that 
acts  by  will,  in  that  the  effect  cannot  result  from  the  former 

1  Cf.  ch.  ixxv.  2  Ch.  lxxxiii.,  Ixxxviii. 
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except  according  to  the  mode  of  its  active  power ;  so  that  the 
agent  which  has  very  great  power  cannot  produce  imme¬ 
diately  a  small  effect,  but  produces  an  effect  proportionate  to 
its  power.  In  this  effect,  however,  there  will  be  sometimes 
less  power  than  in  its  cause,  so  that  at  length  through  many 
intermediaries  a  small  effect  results  from  the  highest  cause. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  the  agent  that  acts  by  its  will.  Because 
the  agent  that  acts  by  its  will  can  at  once  without  any 
intermediary  produce  any  effect  that  does  not  surpass  its 
power:  thus  the  most  perfect  craftsman  can  produce  a 
work  such  as  an  imperfect  craftsman  would  produce. 

Now  God  works  by  his  will,  and  not  by  necessity  of  nature, 
as  we  proved  above.1  Therefore  he  can  produce  minor 
effects,  that  are  produced  by  inferior  causes,  immediately 
without  their  proper  causes. 

Again.  The  divine  power  is  compared  to  all  active  powers 
as  a  universal  power  to  particular  powers,  as  is  clear  from 
what  has  been  said  above.2  Now  an  active  universal  power 
may  be  determined  to  the  production  of  a  particular  effect, 
in  two  ways.  First,  by  a  particular  intermediary  cause: 
thus  the  active  power  of  a  heavenly  body  is  determined  to  the 
effect  which  is  the  begetting  of  a  man,  by  the  particular 
power  seated  in  the  semen :  and  thus  again,  the  power  of  the 
general  proposition  in  a  syllogism  is  determined  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  conclusion,  by  the  application  of  a  particular  pro¬ 
position.  Secondly,  by  an  intellect  which  apprehends  a 
particular  form  and  produces  it  in  the  effect.  Now  the 
divine  intellect  knows  not  only  its  own  essence  which  is  like 
a  universal  active  power;  and  not  only  universal  and  first 
causes,  but  also  all  particular  causes,  as  we  have  proved 
above.3  Therefore  God  can  produce  immediately  every 
effect  that  is  produced  by  any  particular  agent. 

Further.  Since  accidents  result  from  the  essential  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  thing,  it  follows  that  he  who  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  essence,  is  able  to  produce  in  a  thing  whatever  results 
from  its  essence:  for  the  generator  which  gives  the  form, 
gives  likewise  all  the  resultant  properties  and  movements. 

1  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xxiii.  seqq.  2  Ch.  lxvii.  3  Bk.  I.,  ch.  1. 
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Now,  we  have  shown1  that  God,  in  the  original  production  of 
things,  brought  all  things  into  being  immediately  by  creation. 
Therefore  he  can  cause  an  effect  to  result  in  anything  whatso¬ 
ever  independently  of  middle  causes. 

Besides.  The  order  of  things  emanates  from  God  into 
things  according  to  the  forecast  of  His  intelligence:  thus  in 
human  affairs  we  see  that  the  head  of  the  state  imposes 
on  the  citizens  the  order  preconceived  by  him.  Now  the 
divine  intellect  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  this  particular 
order,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  conceive  any  other:  since 
even  we  are  able  by  our  intellect  to  apprehend  another 
order:  for  it  is  intelligible  to  us  that  God  might  make  a 
man  of  earth  and  not  of  seed.  Therefore  God  can  produce 
an  effect  without  the  inferior  causes  to  which  that  effect  is 
proper. 

Moreover.  Although  the  order  imposed  on  things  by 
divine  providence  reflects  the  divine  goodness  according  to 
its  mode,  yet  it  does  not  reflect  it  perfectly:  since  the 
creature’s  goodness  does  not  reach  to  an  equality  with  the 
goodness  of  God.  Now,  that  which  is  not  perfectly  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  copy,  can  be  represented  again  in  some  other 
way  besides.  And  the  representation  of  the  divine  good¬ 
ness  in  things  is  the  end  of  their  production  by  God,  as  above 
stated.2  Therefore  God’s  will  is  not  confined  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  order  of  causes  and  effects,  as  though  he  could  not 
choose  to  produce  an  effect  in  lower  things  immediately 
and  independently  of  other  causes. 

Further.  All  creatures  are  more  subject  to  God,  than 
man’s  body  is  to  his  soul:  for  the  soul  is  proportionate  to  the 
body  as  its  form,  whereas  God  surpasses  all  proportion  to 
the  creature.  Now,  sometimes  when  the  soul  imagines 
a  thing  and  is  strongly  drawn  towards  it,  there  results  a 
change  in  the  body  in  the  direction  of  health  or  sickness, 
independently  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  those  bodily 
principles,  whose  natural  function  is  to  cause  sickness  or 
health  in  the  body.  Much  more,  therefore,  by  the  divine 
will  can  an  effect  be  produced  in  creatures,  independently 
1  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xxi.  2  Ch.  xix. 
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of  the  causes  which  in  the  course  of  nature  produce  that 
effect  naturally. 

Further.  According  to  the  order  of  nature,  the  active 
forces  of  the  elements  are  subordinate  to  the  active  powers  of 
heavenly  bodies.  Now,  sometimes  the  power  of  a  heavenly 
body  produces  an  effect  proper  to  elemental  forces  without 
the  action  of  an  element :  thus  the  sun  heats  without  the  action 
of  fire.  Much  more  therefore  can  the  power  of  God  produce 
the  effects  of  created  causes  without  any  action  on  their  part. 

If,  however,  anyone  were  to  say  that  since  God  has  im¬ 
planted  this  order  in  things,  he  cannot  produce  in  them  effects 
apart  from  their  proper  causes  without  a  change  in  himself: 
he  can  be  answered  by  referring  to  the  very  nature  of  things. 
For  the  order  imposed  on  things  by  God  is  in  keeping  with 
that  which  is  wont  to  occur  in  things  for  the  most  part,  but 
it  is  not  everywhere  in  keeping  with  what  always  occurs: 
because  many  natural  causes  produce  their  effects  in  the  same 
way  usually,  but  not  always;  since  sometimes,  though  seldom, 
it  happens  otherwise,  whether  on  account  of  a  defect  in  the 
power  of  the  agent,  or  through  indisposition  of  the  matter, 
or  by  reason  of  a  stronger  agency :  as  when  nature  produces 
a  sixth  finger  in  a  man. 

Yet  the  order  of  providence  does  not  therefore  fail  or 
change :  because  the  very  fact  that  the  natural  order,  estab¬ 
lished  according  to  what  happens  for  the  most  part,  happens 
at  times  to  fail,  is  subject  to  divine  providence.  Wherefore 
if  it  be  possible  for  the  natural  order  to  be  changed  by  a 
created  power  from  that  which  is  of  frequent  to  that  which 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  v/ithout  any  change  in  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  much  more  can  the  divine  power  at  times  work  apart 
from  the  order  assigned  by  God  to  nature,  without  prejudice 
to  His  providence.  In  fact  He  does  this  sometimes  in  order 
to  manifest  His  power.  For  by  no  other  means  can  it  better 
be  made  manifest  that  all  nature  is  subject  to  the  divine 
will,  than  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  He  works  independently 
of  the  natural  order :  since  this  shows  that  the  order  of  things 
proceeded  from  Him,  not  of  natural  necessity,  but  of  His 
free  will. 
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Nor  should  it  be  deemed  a  paltry  reason,  that  God  should 
produce  something  in  nature  in  order  to  manifest  Himself 
to  the  minds  of  men:  since  it  was  shown  above1  that  all 
corporeal  creatures  are  in  some  way  directed  to  an  intellectual 
nature  as  their  end ;  while  the  end  of  the  intellectual  creature 
itself  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  we  have  proved.2  It 
is  not  strange,  then,  if  some  change  be  wrought  in  a  corporeal 
substance,  in  order  to  bring  the  intellectual  nature  to  the 
knowledge  of  God. 


CHAPTER  C 

THAT  WHAT  GOD  DOES  BESIDE  THE  ORDER  OF  NATURE  IS 
NOT  CONTRARY  TO  NATURE 

It  would  seem,  however,  necessary  to  observe  that  although 
God  sometimes  does  something  beside  the  order  assigned 
to  things,  he  does  nothing  contrary  to  nature. 

For  since  God  is  pure  act,  whereas  all  other  things  have 
some  admixture  of  potentiality,  it  follows  that  God  must 
be  compared  to  all  things  as  the  mover  to  the  thing  moved, 
and  as  the  active  to  the  potential.  Now,  when  that  which 
in  the  natural  order  is  in  potentiality  with  regard  to  a  certain 
agent,  is  acted  upon  by  that  agent,  this  is  not  contrary  to 
nature  simply,  although  sometimes  it  is  contrary  to  that 
particular  form  which  is  corrupted  by  such  action :  thus  when 
fire  is  generated,  and  air  is  corrupted  through  the  action  of  the 
fire,  both  generation  and  corruption  are  natural.  Conse¬ 
quently  whatever  is  done  by  God  in  created  things  is  not 
contrary  to  nature,  although  it  may  seem  to  be  contrary  to 
the  order  proper  to  a  particular  nature. 

Again.  Since  God  is  the  first  agent,  as  we  have  proved,3 
all  subsequent  agents  are  likened  to  His  instruments.  Now, 
the  purpose  of  an  instrument  is  to  serve  the  action  of  the 
principal  agent  while  it  is  being  moved  by  it :  wherefore  the 
matter  and  form  of  an  instrument  must  be  such  as  to  be 
suitable  for  the  action  intended  by  the  principal  agent, 


1  Ch.  xxii. 


2  Ch.  xxv. 


3  Bk.  I.,  ch.  xiii. 
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Hence  it  is  not  contrary  but  most  becoming  to  the  nature  of 
an  instrument  to  be  moved  by  the  principal  agent.  Neither, 
therefore,  is  it  contrary  to  nature,  that  creatures  be  moved 
by  God  in  any  way  whatsoever:  since  they  were  made  that 
they  might  serve  Him. 

Further.  Even  in  corporeal  agents  we  observe  that  the 
movements  resulting  in  inferior  bodies  from  the  influence 
of  higher  bodies,  are  neither  violent  nor  unnatural,  although 
they  may  seem  unbecoming  to  the  natural  movement  which 
the  inferior  body  has,  as  being  proper  to  its  form :  for  we  do 
not  say  that  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  is  a  violent  move¬ 
ment,  since  it  results  from  the  influence  of  a  heavenly  body, 
although  the  natural  movement  of  water  is  only  in  one 
direction,  namely  to  the  centre.  Much  less,  therefore,  can 
whatsoever  God  does  in  any  creature,  be  described  as  violent 
or  unnatural. 

Besides.  The  first  measure  of  every  essence  and  nature 
is  God,  as  the  first  being,  which  is  the  cause  of  being  in  all 
other  things.  Since  then  we  judge  of  everything  by  its 
measure,  we  must  regard  as  natural  to  a  thing,  that  whereby 
it  is  conformed  to  its  measure.  Hence  whatever  is  im¬ 
planted  in  a  thing  by  God,  is  natural  to  that  thing.  There¬ 
fore  if  something  else  be  implanted  by  God  in  that  same 
thing,  it  will  not  be  unnatural. 

Moreover.  All  creatures  are  compared  to  God,  as  works 
of  art  are  compared  to  the  artist,  as  appears  from  what  we 
have  already  said.1  Hence  all  nature  is  the  work  of  the 
divine  art.  Now  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  work  of  art 
that  the  artist  make  some  alteration  in  his  work,  even  after 
giving  it  its  first  form.  Neither,  therefore  is  it  contrary  to 
nature  if  God  does  something  in  natural  things,  other  than 
that  which  occurs  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Where¬ 
fore  Augustine  says  :2  God  the  creator  and  author  of  all  natures, 
does  nothing  unnatural :  because  to  each  thing,  that  is  natural 
which  is  caused  by  Him  from  whom  is  all  measure,  number  and 
order  in  nature. 


1  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xxiv. 


2  Contra  Faust,  xxvi.  3. 
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CHAPTER  Cl 

OF  MIRACLES 

These  works  that  are  sometimes  done  by  God  outside  the 
usual  order  assigned  to  things  are  wont  to  be  called  miracles  : 
because  we  are  astonished  ( admiramur )  at  a  thing  when  we 
see  an  effect  without  knowing  the  cause.  And  since  at 
times  one  and  the  same  cause  is  known  to  some  and  unknown 
to  others,  it  happens  that  of  several  who  see  an  effect,  some 
are  astonished  and  some  not:  thus  an  astronomer  is  not 
astonished  when  he  sees  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  he  knows 
the  cause;  whereas  one  who  is  ignorant  of  this  science  must 
needs  wonder,  since  he  knows  not  the  cause.  Wherefore  it 
is  wonderful  to  the  latter  but  not  to  the  former.  Accordingly 
a  thing  is  wonderful  simply,  when  its  cause  is  hidden  simply : 
and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  a  miracle :  something,  to  wit, 
that  is  wonderful  in  itself  and  not  only  in  respect  of  this 
person  or  that.  Now  God  is  the  cause  which  is  hidden  to 
every  man  simply:  for  we  have  proved  above1  that  in  this 
state  of  life  no  man  can  comprehend  Him  by  his  intellect. 
Therefore  properly  speaking  miracles  are  works  done  by 
God  outside  the  order  usually  observed  in  things. 

Of  these  miracles  there  are  various  degrees  and  orders. 
The  highest  degree  in  miracles  comprises  those  works 
wherein  something  is  done  by  God,  that  nature  can  never 
do:  for  instance,  that  two  bodies  occupy  the  same  place, 
that  the  sun  recede  or  stand  still,  that  the  sea  be  divided 
and  make  way  to  passers  by.  Among  these  there  is  a  certain 
order :  for  the  greater  the  work  done  by  God,  and  the  further 
it  is  removed  from  the  capability  of  nature,  the  greater  the 
miracle :  thus  it  is  a  greater  miracle  that  the  sun  recede,  than 
that  the  waters  be  divided.  The  second  degree  in  miracles 
belongs  to  those  whereby  God  does  something  that  nature 
can  do,  but  not  in  the  same  order :  thus  it  is  a  work  of  nature 
that  an  animal  live,  see  and  walk:  but  that  an  animal  live 
after  being  dead,  see  after  being  blind,  walk  after  being 

1  Cb.  xJvu. 
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lame,  this  nature  cannot  do,  but  God  does  these  things  some¬ 
times  by  a  miracle.  Among  these  miracles  also,  there  are 
degrees,  according  as  the  thing  done  is  further  removed  from 
the  faculty  of  nature. 

The  third  degree  of  miracles  is  when  God  does  what  is 
wont  to  be  done  by  the  operation  of  nature,  but  without  the 
operation  of  the  natural  principles:  for  instance  when  by 
the  power  of  God  a  man  is  cured  of  a  fever  that  nature  is 
able  to  cure;  or  when  it  rains  without  the  operation  of  the 
principles  of  nature. 


CHAPTER  CII 

THAT  GOD  ALONE  WORKS  MIRACLES 

From  what  has  been  said  it  can  be  shown  that  God  alone  can 
work  miracles. 

For  whatever  is  entirely  subject  to  an  order  cannot  do 
anything  above  that  order.  Now,  every  creature  is  placed 
under  the  order  established  in  things  by  God.  Therefore  no 
creature  can  do  anything  above  that  order:  which  is  to 
work  miracles. 

Again.  When  a  finite  power  produces  its  proper  effect  to 
which  it  is  confined,  it  is  not  a  miracle :  although  it  may  be 
wonderful  to  one  who  does  not  understand  that  power:  thus 
to  an  ignorant  person  it  is  wonderful  that  the  magnet  attracts 
iron,  or  that  a  small  fish  should  stop  a  ship.1  Now  every 
creature’s  power  is  limited  to  one  definite  effect,  or  to  some. 
Therefore  whatever  is  done  by  the  power  of  any  creature 
whatsoever,  cannot  be  properly  described  as  a  miracle, 
although  it  may  be  wonderful  to  one  who  does  not  understand 
the  power  of  the  creature  in  question.  But  that  which  is 
done  by  the  power  of  God,  which,  being  infinite,  is  incom¬ 
prehensible,  is  truly  a  miracle. 

Moreover.  Every  creature  requires  in  its  action  a  subject 
on  which  to  act :  for  it  belongs  to  God  alone  to  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing,  as  we  proved  above.2  Now,  that  which 

1  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  Bk.  xxxii.  i. 

2  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xvi.,  xxi. 
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requires  a  subject  in  its  action,  can  do  nothing  but  those 
things  to  which  that  subject  is  in  potentiality:  since  the 
agent  acts  on  the  subject  in  order  to  bring  it  from  poten¬ 
tiality  to  act.  Therefore  even  as  a  creature  cannot  create,  so 
neither  can  it  do  in  a  thing,  save  what  is  in  the  potentiality 
of  that  thing.  But  in  many  miracles  wrought  by  God, 
something  is  done  in  a  thing,  that  is  not  in  that  thing’s 
potentiality:  for  instance  that  the  dead  live  again,  that  the 
sun  recede,  that  two  bodies  occupy  the  same  place.  Where¬ 
fore  such  miracles  cannot  be  wrought  by  any  created  power. 

Further.  The  subject  acted  upon  is  ordered  both  to  the 
agent  that  brings  it  from  potentiality  to  act,  and  to  the 
act  to  which  it  is  brought.  Accordingly  just  as  any  par¬ 
ticular  subject  is  in  potentiality  to  a  particular  definite  act, 
and  not  to  any  act,  so  it  cannot  be  brought  from  potentiality 
to  a  definite  act,  except  by  some  definite  agent:  for  agents 
must  needs  differ  according  as  they  introduce  different 
acts :  thus,  whereas  air  is  potentially  fire  or  water,  one  agent 
makes  it  to  be  actually  fire,  and  another  makes  it  to  be 
actually  water.  Likewise  it  is  clear  that  corporeal  matter  is 
not  brought  to  a  perfect  actuality  by  the  sole  action  of  a 
universal  power,  and  there  must  needs  be  some  proper 
agent,  whereby  the  action  of  the  universal  power  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  a  definite  effect.  Nevertheless  corporeal  matter 
can  be  brought  to  a  less  perfect  actuality  by  the  universal 
power  alone,  without  a  particular  agent :  thus  perfect  animals 
are  not  formed  by  the  power  of  a  heavenly  body  alone,  but 
determinate  seed  is  necessary;  whereas  the  power  of  a 
heavenly  body,  without  any  seed,  suffices  for  the  generation 
of  certain  imperfect  animals.  Accordingly,  effects  produced 
among  these  lower  things,  if  they  be  of  a  nature  to  be  wrought 
by  universal  higher  causes,  without  the  action  of  particular 
inferior  causes,  can  be  produced  in  this  way  without  any 
miracle:  thus  it  is  not  a  miracle  that  animals  be  formed  from 
putrefaction  without  seed.  But  if  they  be  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  produced  by  superior  causes  alone,  then  particular 
inferior  causes  are  required  for  their  perfect  formation. 
Now  there  is  no  miracle  if  an  effect  be  produced  by  a  higher 
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cause,  by  means  of  its  proper  principles.  Therefore  it  is 
altogether  impossible  for  miracles  to  be  wrought  by  the 
power  of  the  higher  creatures. 

Moreover.  Seemingly  these  amount  to  the  same: — the 
production  of  a  work  out  of  a  subject; — the  production  of 
that  to  which  the  subject  is  in  potentiality; — and  the  orderly 
production  of  something  through  definite  intermediary  stages. 
Because  a  subject  is  not  in  proximate  potentiality  to  the 
ultimate  effect,  until  it  has  arrived  at  the  middle  stage:  thus 
food  is  not  in  immediate  potentiality  flesh,  but  only  when 
it  is  changed  into  blood.  Now,  every  creature  needs  a 
subject  in  order  to  produce  something:  nor  can  it  produce 
other  than  that  to  which  the  subject  is  in  potentiality,  as  we 
have  shown.  Therefore  it  cannot  produce  anything  without 
bringing  the  subject  to  actuality  through  definite  intervening 
stages.  Therefore  miracles  which  consist  in  something  being 
done  without  observing  the  order  in  which  it  is  naturally 
feasible,  cannot  be  worked  by  the  power  of  a  creature. 

Also.  There  is  a  natural  order  to  be  observed  in  the 
various  kinds  of  movement.  The  first  is  local  movement; 
hence  it  is  the  cause  of  other  movements,  because  in  every 
genus  that  which  is  first  is  the  cause  of  all  that  follows  in  that 
gemis.1  Now  every  effect  that  is  produced  in  this  lower  world, 
must  needs  result  from  some  generation  or  alteration:  and 
consequently  it  must  be  caused  through  something  that  is 
moved  locally,  if  it  be  the  effect  of  an  incorporeal  agent 
which,  properly  speaking,  is  incapable  of  local  movement. 
Moreover,  no  effect  that  is  caused  by  incorporeal  substances 
through  corporeal  instruments  is  a  miracle;  since  bodies 
have  no  operation  that  is  not  natural.  Therefore  created 
incorporeal  substances  cannot  work  miracles  by  their  own 
power:  and  much  less  corporeal  substances  whose  every 
action  is  natural. 

Therefore  it  belongs  to  God  alone  to  work  miracles.  For 
He  is  above  the  order  which  contains  all  things,  as  one  from 
whose  providence  the  whole  of  this  order  is  derived.  More¬ 
over  His  power,  being  absolutely  infinite,  is  not  confined  to 

1  See  ch.  lxxxii. 
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any  special  effect,  nor  to  the  producing  of  its  effect  in  any 
particular  way  or  order. 

Wherefore  it  is  said  of  God  in  the  Psalm:1  Who  alone  doth 
great  wonders. 

CHAPTER  CIII 

THAT  SPIRITUAL  SUBSTANCES  DO  WONDERS  WHICH,  HOW¬ 
EVER,  ARE  NOT  MIRACLES  PROPERLY  SPEAKING 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Avicenna  that  matter  is  more  obedient 
to  separate  substances  in  the  production  of  an  effect,  than 
to  contrary  agents  in  matter.  Hence  he  states  that  some¬ 
times,  at  the  apprehension  of  the  aforesaid  substances,  an 
effect  ensues  in  this  lower  world,  such  as  rain,  or  the  health 
of  a  sick  person,  without  any  corporeal  agent  intervening. 

He  regards  as  a  sign  of  this  the  fact  that  when  our  soul  is 
of  strong  imagination,  the  body  is  affected  by  mere  thought : 
thus  a  man  while  walking  on  a  plank  at  a  height,  easily  falls, 
because  through  fear  he  imagines  himself  to  fall:  whereas 
he  would  not  fall,  were  the  plank  placed  on  the  ground,  so 
that  he  would  not  fear  to  fall.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  body 
is  heated  at  a  mere  apprehension  of  the  soul,  for  instance  in 
lustful  or  angry  persons;  or  again,  becomes  cold,  as  happens 
in  those  who  are  seized  with  fear.  Sometimes  too,  through 
a  strong  apprehension,  it  is  inclined  to  some  illness,  for 
instance  fever  or  even  leprosy.  In  this  way,  says  he,  if  the 
soul  be  pure  and  not  subject  to  the  passions  of  the  body, 
and  strong  of  apprehension,  not  only  its  own  body  is  obedient 
to  its  apprehension,  but  even  external  bodies:  so  much  so 
that  a  sick  man  be  healed  or  something  similar  occur,  at  its 
mere  apprehension.  He  holds  this  to  be  the  cause  of 
fascination  :  because,  to  wit,  a  certain  person’s  soul  being 
deeply  affected  with  malevolence,  exercises  a  baneful  influence 
on  someone,  especially  on  a  child,  who  by  reason  of  the 
softness  of  the  body  is  most  impressionable.  Hence  he 
maintains  that  much  more,  without  the  action  of  a  corporeal 
agent,  do  certain  effects  result  in  these  lower  bodies,  at  the 

1  cxxxv.  4. 
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apprehension  of  separate  substances,  which,  he  says,  are  the 
souls  or  movers  of  the  spheres. 

This  theory  is  consistent  enough  with  other  opinions  of 
his.  For  he  holds  that  all  substantial  forms  emanate  from 
a  separate  substance  into  these  lower  bodies;  and  that 
corporeal  agents  merely  dispose  matter  to  receive  the 
impression  of  the  separate  agent.  But  this  is  untrue  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle,  who  proves  (7  Metaph.),1 
that  the  forms  which  are  in  matter,  do  not  come  from  separate 
forms,  but  from  forms  in  matter:  for  thus  it  is  that  we  find 
a  likeness  between  the  maker  and  the  thing  made. 

Moreover,  the  comparison  with  the  soul’s  impression  on 
the  body  does  not  advance  his  theory  very  much.  For  no 
impression  is  made  on  the  body  as  a  result  of  an  appre¬ 
hension,  unless  united  to  the  apprehension  there  be  some 
emotion,  as  of  joy,  fear,  desire,  or  of  some  other  passion. 
Now  these  passions  are  accompanied  by  a  certain  definite 
movement  of  the  heart,  the  result  being  an  impression  on 
the  entire  body,  either  as  to  local  motion,  or  as  to  some 
alteration.  Hence  it  still  remains  that  the  apprehension 
of  a  spiritual  substance  does  not  make  an  impression  on  the 
body,  except  by  means  of  local  movement.2 

As  to  his  remark  about  fascination,  this  is  not  due  to 
the  apprehension  of  one  affecting  immediately  the  body 
of  another:  but  it  results  from  that  apprehension  affecting 
the  conjoined  body  through  the  movement  of  the  heart, 
the  influence  of  which  reaches  even  to  the  eye,  which  is  able 
to  work  evil  on  an  external  object,  especially  if  it  be  easily 
impressionable:  thus  the  eye  of  a  woman  in  her  menses 
infects  a  mirror.3 

Accordingly,  except  through  the  local  movement  of  a 
body,  a  created  spiritual  substance  cannot,  by  its  own  power, 
induce  any  form  into  corporeal  matter,  as  though  matter 
were  in  this  obedient  thereto,  so  as  to  become  actuated  by  a 
certain  form.  For  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  created  spiritual 
substance,  that  a  body  should  be  obedient  to  it  in  respect  of 

1  Did.  6.  viii.  2  Cf,  ch.  cii. :  Also.  There  is  .  .  .,  p.  63. 

3  Aristotle,  De  Insomniis,  ii. 
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local  movement.  And  by  moving  a  particular  body  locally, 
it  applies  certain  natural  forces  to  the  production  of  certain 
effects :  thus  the  art  of  the  smith  applies  fire  to  make  the  iron 
malleable.  But  this  is  not  miraculous,  properly  speaking. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  created  spiritual  substances  do  not 
work  miracles  by  their  own  power.  And  I  say  by  their  own 
power:  because  nothing  prevents  these  substances  from 
working  miracles,  in  so  far  as  they  work  by  divine  power. 
This  indeed  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  as  Gregory  states 
one  order  of  angels  is  especially  deputed  to  the  working  of 
miracles.1  He  also  says  that  certain  saints  sometimes  work 
miracles  by  power,  and  not  merely  by  intercession.2 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  when  angels  or  demons 
apply  natural  things  in  order  to  produce  certain  definite 
effects,  they  employ  them  as  instruments,  just  as  a  physician 
uses  certain  herbs  as  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  healing. 
Now,  from  an  instrument  there  proceeds  an  effect,  not  only 
in  proportion  to  its  power,  but  also  in  excess  thereof,  foras¬ 
much  as  it  acts  by  the  power  of  the  principal  agent:  thus 
a  saw  or  an  axe  could  not  produce  a  bedstead  except  through 
being  applied  by  craftsmanship  for  that  particular  effect :  nor 
could  natural  heat  produce  flesh,  except  by  the  power  of  the 
vegetative  soul,  that  employs  it  as  an  instrument.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  that  certain  higher  effects  should  result 
from  these  same  natural  things,  through  spiritual  substances 
employing  them  as  instruments. 

Accordingly,  although  such  effects  cannot  be  called  miracles 
absolutely,  since  they  result  from  natural  causes,  yet  are 
they  wonderful  to  us  in  two  ways.  First,  because  these 
causes  are  applied  for  the  production  of  their  proper  effects 
by  spiritual  substances  in  a  way  that  is  strange  to  us:  even 
so  the  works  of  skilful  craftsmen  seem  wonderful  to  others 
who  see  not  how  the  work  is  done.- — Secondly,  because  the 
natural  causes  employed  for  the  production  of  certain  effects 
are  invested  with  a  certain  power  through  serving  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  spiritual  substances:  and  this  comes  nearer  to  the 
nature  of  a  miracle. 

1  See  ch.  Ixxx. 


2  Dial.  ii.  31. 
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CHAPTER  CIV 

THAT  THE  WORKS  OF  MAGICIANS  RESULT  NOT  ONLY  FROM 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HEAVENLY  BODIES 

Some  there  were  who  averred  that  such  works  as  seem 
wonderful  to  us,  being  wrought  by  the  magic  art,  are  done, 
not  by  certain  spiritual  substances,  but  by  the  power  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  This  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  those  who  practise  works  of  this  kind,  observe 
the  position  of  the  stars :  and  are  assisted  by  the  employment 
of  certain  herbs  and  other  corporeal  things,  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  were,  of  preparing  matter  of  lower  degree  to  receive  the 
influence  of  the  celestial  power. 

But  this  is  in  contradiction  with  the  apparitions  (in  the 
works  of  magicians).  For  as  it  is  impossible  that  an  intellect 
be  formed  from  corporeal  principles,  as  we  proved  above,1 
it  is  impossible  for  effects  that  are  caused  exclusively  by  the 
intellectual  nature,  to  be  produced  by  the  power  of  a  heavenly 
body.  Now  in  these  works  of  magicians,  things  appear  that 
are  exclusively  the  work  of  a  rational  nature;  for  instance, 
answers  are  given  about  stolen  goods,  and  the  like,  and  this 
could  not  be  done  except  by  an  intelligence.  Therefore  it  is 
not  true  that  all  such  effects  are  caused  by  the  mere  power 
of  a  heavenly  body. 

Further.  Speech  is  an  act  proper  to  the  rational  nature. 
Now  in  these  works  people  appear  to  men  and  speak  to  them 
on  various  matters.  Therefore  such  things  cannot  be  done 
by  the  mere  power  of  heavenly  bodies.  If,  however,  some¬ 
one  say  that  these  apparitions  are  present,  not  to  the  sen¬ 
sorial  organ,  but  only  to  the  imagination: — this  is,  in  the 
first  place,  apparently  untrue.  For  imaginary  forms  do  not 
seem  real  to  anyone,  unless  his  external  senses  be  suspended: 
since  it  is  not  possible  for  a  person  to  look  on  a  likeness  as  a 
reality,  except  the  natural  judgements  of  the  senses  be  tied. 
Now  these  conversations  and  apparitions  are  addressed  to 
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those  who  have  free  use  of  their  external  senses.  Therefore 
these  apparitions  and  speeches  cannot  be  imaginary. 

Besides,  no  imaginary  forms  can  lead  a  person  to  intellec¬ 
tual  knowledge  beyond  the  natural  or  acquired  faculty  of 
his  intellect:  this  is  evident  in  dreams;  since  even  if  they 
contain  some  indication  of  the  future,  it  is  not  every  dreamer 
that  understands  the  meaning  of  his  dreams.  Now,  in  these 
apparitions  and  speeches  that  occur  in  the  works  of  magicians, 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  person  obtains  knowledge  of 
things  surpassing  the  faculty  of  his  intelligence,  such  as  the 
discovery  of  hidden  treasure,  the  manifestation  of  the  future, 
and  sometimes  even  true  answers  are  given  in  matters  of 
science.  Either,  therefore,  these  apparitions  or  speeches  are 
not  purely  imaginary;  or  at  least  it  is  the  work  of  some  higher 
intelligence,  and  not  only  of  a  heavenly  body,  that  a  person 
obtain  the  aforesaid  knowledge  through  these  imaginings. 

Again.  That  which  is  done  by  the  power  of  heavenly  bodies, 
is  a  natural  effect:  since  they  are  natural  forms  that  are 
caused  in  this  lower  world  by  the  powers  of  heavenly  bodies. 
Hence  that  which  cannot  be  natural  to  anything,  cannot 
be  caused  by  the  power  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  And  yet 
some  such  things  are  stated  to  be  caused  by  the  aforesaid 
works:  for  instance,  it  is  averred  that  at  the  mere  presence 
of  a  certain  person  all  doors  are  unlocked,  that  a  certain 
man  become  invisible,  and  many  like  occurrences  are  related. 
Therefore  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  power  of  heavenly 
bodies. 

Further.  '  The  reception,  through  the  power  of  heavenly 
bodies,  of  that  which  follows,  implies  the  reception  of  what 
precedes.  Now  movement  of  its  very  nature,  is  the  result  of 
having  a  soul:  since  it  is  proper  to  animate  things  to  move 
themselves.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  for  an  inanimate 
being  to  be  moved  by  itself,  through  the  power  of  a  heavenly 
body.  Yet  it  is  stated  that  by  the  magic  art  an  image  is 
made  to  move  of  itself,  or  to  speak.1  Therefore  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  effects  of  the  magic  art  to  be  caused  by  a 
celestial  power. 

1  See  farther  on:  Hereby  we  refute  .  .  .,  p.  70. 
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And  if  it  be  said  that  the  image  in  question  is  endowed 
with  some  vital  principle  by  the  power  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  this  is  impossible.  For  the  principle  of  life  in  all  living 
things  is  the  substantial  form,  because,  as  the  Philosopher 
says  (2  De  Anima,  iv.)  in  living  things  to  be  is  to  live.  Now, 
it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  receive  anew  a  substantial 
form,  unless  it  lose  the  form  which  it  had  previously,  since 
the  generation  of  one  thing  is  the  corruption  of  another.1  But 
in  the  making  of  an  image  no  substantial  form  is  discarded, 
and  there  is  only  a  change  of  shape  which  is  an  accident: 
since  the  form  of  copper  or  something  of  the  kind  remains. 
Therefore  the  image  in  question  cannot  possibly  be  endowed 
with  the  vital  principle. 

Further.  If  anything  is  moved  by  a  principle  of  life  it 
necessarily  has  sensation,  for  the  principle  of  movement  is 
sensation  or  understanding.  But  understanding  is  not 
found  without  sensation  in  things  that  come  to  be  and  pass 
away.  Now  there  cannot  be  sensation  where  there  is  not 
the  sense  of  touch;  nor  the  sense  of  touch  without  an  organ 
of  mean  temperature.  Such  a  temperature,  however,  is  not 
found  in  the  stone  or  wax  or  metal  out  of  which  the  statue 
is  made.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  that  statues  of  this 
sort  should  be  moved  by  a  principle  of  life. 

Besides.  Perfect  living  things  are  generated  not  only  by 
a  celestial  power,  but  also  from  seed:  for  man  and  the  sun 
generate  man 'A  and  such  as  are  generated  by  a  celestial 
power  alone  without  seed,  are  animals  formed  by  putrefac¬ 
tion,  and  such  belong  to  a  lower  grade  than  the  others. 
Accordingly  if  these  images  be  endowed  with  the  vital 
principle  by  a  celestial  power  alone,  so  as  to  move  themselves, 
it  follows  that  they  belong  to  the  lowest  grade  of  animals. 
And  yet  this  would  be  false  if  they  worked  by  an  intrinsic 
principle  of  life :  since  among  their  operations  some  are  of  a 
high  degree,  for  they  give  answers  about  hidden  things. 
Therefore  it  is  not  possible  that  their  operations  and  move¬ 
ments  proceed  from  a  principle  of  life. 

Again.  We  find  sometimes  a  natural  effect  produced 
1  Aristotle,  3  Phys.  viii.  2  2  Phys.  ii. 
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by  the  power  of  heavenly  bodies  without  the  operation  of 
art:  thus,  although  one  may  produce  frogs,  or  something 
of  the  kind  by  means  of  some  artifice,  frogs  do  happen  to 
be  produced  without  any  artifice.  Consequently  if  these 
images  that  are  made  by  necromancy,  are  endowed  with 
the  vital  principle  by  the  power  of  heavenly  bodies,  it  will  be 
possible  for  them  to  be  formed  without  the  operation  of  art. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Therefore  it  is  evident  that  such 
images  have  not  the  principle  of  life,  nor  are  they  moved  by 
the  power  of  heavenly  bodies. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  opinion  of  Hermes  who,  according 
to  Augustine  (8  De  Civ.  Dei  xxiii.)  expressed  himself  thus: 
As  God  is  the  cause  of  the  heavenly  gods,  so  man  fashions  the 
gods  that  reside  in  temples,  being  satisfied  to  live  near  men. 
I  refer  to  those  animal  images,  endowed  with  sense  and  spirit, 
that  do  great  and  wonderful  things,  images  gifted  with  knowledge 
of  the  future,  and  who  foretell  by  dreams  and  many  other  things  ; 
who  afflict  men  with  ailments  and  heal  them,  who  bring  sorrow 
and  joy  to  them  according  to  their  merits. 

This  opinion  is  also  refuted  by  divine  authority.  For  it  is 
said  in  the  Psalm  (cxxxiv.  15  seqq .):  The  idols  of  the  Gentiles 
are  silver  and  gold,  the  works  of  men’s  hands.  They  have  a 
mouth  but  they  speak  not  .  .  .  neither  is  there  any  breath  in 
their  mouths. 

Yet  seemingly  we  must  not  absolutely  deny  the  possibility 
of  some  kind  of  efficacy  being  in  these  things  through  the 
power  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  but  only  for  such  effects  as 
certain  lower  bodies  are  able  to  cause  by  the  power  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.1 


CHAPTER  CV 

WHENCE  THE  WORKS  OF  MAGICIANS  DERIVE  THEIR  EFFICACY 

It  remains  for  us  to  inquire  whence  the  magic  arts  derive 
their  efficacy :  a  question  that  will  present  no  difficulty  if  we 
consider  their  mode  of  operation. 

For  in  the  practice  of  their  art  they  make  use  of  certain 
1  See  end  of  ch.  lxxxiv. 
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significative  words  in  order  to  produce  certain  definite  effects. 
Now,  words,  in  so  far  as  they  signify  something,  have  no 
power  except  as  derived  from  some  intellect;  either  of  the 
speaker,  or  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  spoken.  From  the 
intellect  of  the  speaker,  as  when  an  intellect  is  of  such  great 
power  that  it  can  cause  things  by  its  mere  thought,  the  voice 
serving  to  convey,  as  it  were,  this  thought  to  the  things 
that  are  to  be  produced.  From  the  intellect  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  words  are  addressed,  as  when  the  hearer  is 
induced  to  do  some  particular  thing,  through  his  intellect 
receiving  the  signification  of  those  words.  Now,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  these  significative  words  uttered  by  magicians 
derive  efficacy  from  the  intellect  of  the  speaker.  For  since 
power  follows  essence,  diversity  of  power  indicates  diversity 
of  essential  principles.  Moreover,  man’s  intellect  is  in¬ 
variably  of  such  a  disposition  that  its  knowledge  is  caused  by 
things,  rather  than  that  it  is  able  by  its  mere  thought  to  cause 
things.  Consequently  if  there  be  any  men  that  are  able 
of  their  own  power  to  transform  things  by  words  expressive 
of  their  thoughts,  they  will  belong  to  another  species,  and 
it  would  be  an  equivocation  to  call  them  men. 

Further.  By  learning  we  acquire,  not  the  power  to  do  a 
thing,  but  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it.  Yet  some,  by 
learning,  are  rendered  able  to  perform  these  magic  works. 
Therefore  they  must  have  not  only  knowledge  but  also  the 
power  to  produce  these  effects. 

If  someone  say  that  these  men,  by  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  are  born  with  the  aforesaid  power,  while  others  are 
excluded  from  it ;  so  that  however  much  the  others,  who  are 
born  without  this  power,  may  be  instructed,  they  cannot 
succeed  in  performing  these  works;  we  reply,  first  that,  as 
shown  above,1  heavenly  bodies  cannot  make  an  impression 
on  the  intellect.  Therefore  a  man’s  intellect  cannot,  through 
the  influence  of  the  stars,  receive  a  power  whereby  the 
vocal  expression  of  its  thoughts  is  productive  of  some¬ 
thing. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  the  imagination  produces  an  effect 
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in  the  utterance  of  significative  words,  and  that  heavenly- 
bodies  can  work  on  the  imagination,  since  its  operation  is 
performed  by  a  bodily  organ : — this  does  not  apply  to  all  the 
results  produced  by  this  art.  For  we  have  shown1  that 
these  effects  cannot  all  be  produced  by  the  power  of  the 
stars.  Neither,  therefore,  can  anyone  by  the  power  of  the 
stars,  receive  the  power  to  produce  those  effects.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  follows  that  these  effects  are  accomplished  by 
an  intellect  to  whom  the  discourse  of  the  person  uttering 
these  words  is  addressed.  We  have  an  indication  of  this 
in  the  fact  that  the  significative  words  employed  by  the 
magician  are  invocations ,  supplications,  adjurations,  or  even 
commands  as  though  he  were  addressing  another. 

Again.  Certain  characters  and  definite  figures  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  observances  of  this  art.  Now  a  figure  cannot 
be  the  principle  of  either  action  or  passion;  else,  mathe¬ 
matical  bodies  would  be  active  and  passive.  Therefore 
matter  cannot,  by  definite  figures,  be  disposed  to  receive  a 
certain  natural  effect.  Therefore  magicians  do  not  employ 
figures  as  dispositions.  It  remains,  then,  that  they  employ 
them  only  as  signs,  for  there  is  no  third  solution.  But  we 
make  signs  only  to  other  intelligent  beings.  Therefore  the 
magic  arts  derive  their  efficacy  from  another  intelligent 
being,  to  whom  the  magician’s  words  are  addressed. 

And  if  someone  say  that  certain  figures  are  appropriate 
to  certain  heavenly  bodies;  and  so  the  lower  bodies  are 
determined  by  certain  figures  to  receive  the  impressions  of 
certain  heavenly  bodies: — seemingly  this  is  an  unreasonable 
statement.  For  the  patient  is  not  directed  to  receive  the 
impression  of  the  agent,  except  through  being  in  potentiality. 
Hence  those  things  alone  determine  it  to  receive  a  particular 
impression,  that  cause  it  to  be  somehow  in  potentiality. 
Now  figures  do  not  cause  matter  to  be  in  potentiality  to  any 
particular  form,  because  a  figure,  as  such,  abstracts  from 
all  matter  and  sensible  forms,  since  it  is  something  mathe¬ 
matical.  Therefore  a  body  is  not  determined  by  figures  or 
characters  to  receive  the  influence  of  a  heavenly  body. 
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Besides.  Certain  figures  are  appropriate  to  heavenly 
bodies  as  the  effects  thereof;  for  the  figures  of  the  lower 
bodies  are  caused  by  heavenly  bodies.  Now,  the  aforesaid 
arts  do  not  use  characters  or  figures  as  produced  by  heavenly 
bodies,  in  fact  they  are  produced  by  man  in  the  practice  of 
the  art.  Therefore  the  appropriateness  of  figures  to  certain 
heavenly  bodies  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

Further.  As  we  have  shown,  matter  is  nowise  disposed 
to  form  by  means  of  figures.  Hence  the  bodies  on  which 
these  figures  are  impressed,  are  as  capable  of  receiving  the 
influence  of  heavenly  bodies,  as  other  bodies  of  the  same 
species.  Now,  that  a  thing  act  on  one  rather  than  another 
of  several  equally  disposed,  by  reason  of  something  appro¬ 
priate  to  be  found  in  it,  is  a  mark  of  its  operating  not  by 
natural  necessity,  but  by  choice.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  these 
arts  which  employ  figures  in  order  to  produce  certain  effects, 
derive  their  efficacy,  not  from  something  that  acts  by  nature, 
but  from  some  intellectual  substance  that  acts  by  intelligence. 
This  is  also  proved  by  the  very  name  of  character  which  they 
apply  to  these  figures:  for  a  character  is  a  sign.  Whereby 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  they  employ  these  figures 
merely  as  signs  shown  to  some  intellectual  nature. 

Since,  however,  in  the  products  of  art  figures  are  like 
specific  forms,  someone  might  say  that  there  is  no  reason 
why,  through  the  influence  of  a  heavenly  body,  some  power 
should  not  shape  the  figure  that  gives  an  image  its  species, 
not  indeed  as  a  figure,  but  as  specifying  the  product  of  art, 
which  acquires  this  power  from  the  stars.  But  as  to  the 
letters  that  form  an  inscription  on  an  image,  and  other 
characters,  nothing  else  can  be  said  of  them,  but  that  they 
are  signs :  wherefore  they  are  directed  to  an  intelligence  only. 
— This  is  also  proved  by  the  sacrifices,  prostrations  and  other 
similar  practices,  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  signs  of 
reverence  shown  to  an  intellectual  nature. 
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THAT  THE  INTELLECTUAL  SUBSTANCE  WHICH  GIVES  EFFICACY 
TO  THE  PRACTICES  OF  MAGIC  IS  NOT  GOOD  ACCORDING 
TO  VIRTUE 

We  must  furthermore  inquire  what  is  this  intellectual 
nature  by  whose  power  these  works  are  done. 

And  in  the  first  place  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  good  and 
praiseworthy:  for  it  is  the  mark  of  an  ill-disposed  mind  to 
countenance  things  contrary  to  virtue.  Now  this  is  done  in 
these  arts:  for  they  are  often  employed  in  order  to  further 
adultery,  theft,  murder  and  like  malefices,  wherefore  those 
who  practise  these  arts  are  called  malejics.  Therefore  the 
intellectual  nature  on  whose  assistance  these  arts  depend 
is  not  well  disposed  according  to  virtue. 

Again.  It  is  not  the  mark  of  a  mind  well  disposed  accord¬ 
ing  to  virtue,  to  befriend  and  assist  men  of  evil  life,  rather 
than  every  upright  man.  Now  those  who  practise  these 
arts  are  often  men  of  evil  life.  Therefore  the  intellectual 
nature  from  whose  assistance  these  arts  derive  their  efficacy 
is  not  well  disposed  according  to  virtue. 

Further.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  well  disposed  mind  to  guide 
men  towards  those  goods  that  are  proper  to  man,  namely 
the  goods  of  reason.  Consequently  to  lead  men  away  from 
these,  and  to  draw  men  to  goods  of  the  least  worth,  shows  a 
mind  of  evil  disposition.  Now  by  these  arts  men  progress, 
not  in  the  goods  of  reason,  which  are  science  and  virtue,  but 
in  goods  of  least  account,  such  as  the  discovery  of  stolen 
goods,  the  capture  of  thieves,  and  so  forth.  Therefore  the 
intellectual  substances  whose  assistance  these  arts  employ, 
are  not  well  disposed  according  to  virtue. 

Moreover.  There  is  a  certain  deception  and  unreasonable¬ 
ness  in  the  works  of  these  arts:  for  they  require  a  man 
indifferent  to  lustful  pleasure,  whereas  they  are  frequently 
employed  to  further  lustful  intercourse.  But  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  or  contradictory  in  the  work  of  a 
well-disposed  mind.  Therefore  these  arts  do  not  employ 
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the  assistance  of  an  intellect  that  is  well  disposed  as  to 
virtue. 

Besides.  It  is  an  ill-disposed  mind  that  is  incited  by  the 
commission  of  crime  to  lend  his  assistance  to  another.  But 
this  is  done  in  these  arts:  for  we  read  of  innocent  children 
being  slain  by  those  who  practise  them.  Therefore  the 
persons  by  whose  assistance  such  things  are  done  have  an 
evil  mind. 

Again.  The  proper  good  of  the  intellect  is  truth.  Since 
therefore  it  belongs  to  good  to  lead  others  to  good,  it  belongs 
to  any  well-disposed  intellect  to  lead  others  to  truth.  In  the 
works  of  the  magicians,  however,  many  things  are  done  by 
which  men  are  mocked  and  deceived.  The  intellect  whose 
help  they  use,  therefore,  is  not  morally  well  disposed. 

Further.  A  well-disposed  intellect  is  allured  by  truth  in 
which  it  takes  delight,  but  not  by  lies.  The  magicians, 
however,  in  their  invocations  make  use  of  various  lies, 
whereby  they  allure  those  whose  help  they  employ;  for  they 
threaten  certain  impossible  things,  as  for  instance  that, 
unless  the  one  who  is  called  upon  gives  help,  he  who  invokes 
him  will  shatter  the  heavens  or  displace  the  stars,  as  Porphyry 
narrates  in  his  Letter  to  Anebontes.1  Those  intellectual 
substances,  therefore,  with  whose  help  the  works  of  the 
magicians  are  performed  do  not  seem  to  be  intellectually 
well  disposed. 

Moreover.  That  a  superior  should  be  subject  as  an  inferior 
to  one  that  commands  him;  or  that  an  inferior  should  allow 
himself  to  be  invoked  as  a  superior,  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  person  of  an  ill-disposed  mind.  Now,  magicians  call  upon 
those  whose  assistance  they  employ,  as  though  these  were 
their  superiors:  and  as  soon  as  they  appear  they  command 
them  as  inferiors.  In  no  way  therefore  are  they  seemingly 
of  a  well-disposed  mind. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  pagans  who  ascribed  these 
works  to  the  gods. 

1  Cf.  August,  io  De  Civ.  Dei,  xi. 
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CHAPTER  CVII 

THAT  THE  INTELLECTUAL  SUBSTANCE  WHOSE  ASSISTANCE 
IS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  MAGIC  ARTS  IS  NOT  EVIL  IN  ITS 
NATURE 

It  is  impossible  that  there  be  natural  malice  in  the  intellectual 
substances  whose  assistance  is  employed  in  the  practice  of 
the  magic  arts. 

For  if  a  thing  tends  to  something  by  its  nature,  it  tends 
thereto  not  accidentally  but  per  se  :  as  a  heavy  body  tends 
downwards.  Now  if  these  intellectual  substances  are  evil 
essentially,  they  tend  to  evil  naturally:  and,  consequently, 
not  accidentally  but  per  se.  But  this  is  impossible:  for  we 
have  proved1  that  all  things  tend  per  se  to  good,  and  nothing 
tends  to  evil  except  accidentally.  Therefore  these  intel¬ 
lectual  substances  are  not  naturally  evil. 

Again.  Everything  that  exists  must  be  either  cause  or 
caused:  otherwise  there  would  be  no  order  between  it  and 
other  things.  Hence  the  substances  in  question  are  either 
causes  only,  or  are  also  caused.  If  they  be  causes;  since 
evil  cannot  cause  a  thing  save  accidentally,  as  proved  above;2 
and  since  whatever  is  accidental  must  be  traced  to  something 
per  se  ;3  it  follows  that  there  must  be  in  them  something 
preceding  their  malice,  whereby  they  are  causes.  Now  in 
each  thing  it  is  the  nature  and  essence  that  comes  first- 
Therefore  these  substances  are  not  evil  by  nature. 

The  same  follows  if  they  be  caused.  For  no  agent  acts 
except  with  a  good  purpose.  Therefore  evil  cannot  be  the 
effect  of  a  cause  except  accidentally.  Now  that  which  is 
caused  only  by  accident,  cannot  exist  naturally:  since  every 
nature  has  a  definite  mode  of  coming  into  being.  Therefore 
it  is  impossible  for  the  substances  in  question  to  be  evil  by 
nature. 

Besides.  Every  being  has  its  proper  existence  propor¬ 
tionate  to  its  nature.  Now  existence,  as  such,  is  good:  a 

1  Ch.  iii.  seqq.  2  Ch.  xiv.  3  Aristotle,  2  Phys.  vi. 
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sign  of  which  is  that  all  things  desire  existence A  Conse¬ 
quently  if  these  substances  were  evil  by  nature,  they  would 
have  no  existence. 

Moreover.  We  have  proved2  that  nothing  can  exist  that 
has  not  existence  from  the  first  being:  and  that  the  first 
being  is  the  sovereign  good.3  Since  then  every  agent,  as 
such,  produces  its  like,4  whatever  proceeds  from  the  first 
being  must  be  good.  Therefore  the  aforesaid  substances, 
forasmuch  as  they  exist,  and  have  a  certain  nature,  cannot 
be  evil. 

Further.  There  cannot  possibly  exist  a  thing  that  is 
altogether  deprived  of  a  participation  of  good:  for  since  the 
good  and  the  appetible  are  the  same,  if  a  thing  were  utterly 
void  of  good,  there  would  be  nothing  appetible  in  it;  and  its 
own  existence  is  appetible  to  everything.  Consequently  if 
anything  be  described  as  evil  in  its  nature,  this  must  be  not 
because  it  is  simply  evil,  but  because  it  is  evil  to  some  person, 
or  in  some  respect :  thus  poison  is  not  evil  simply,  but  to  one 
to  whom  it  is  harmful:  wherefore  one  man’s  poison  is  another 
man’s  meat.  Now,  this  happens  because  the  particular 
good  that  is  proper  to  one,  is  contrary  to  the  particular  good 
that  is  proper  to  another:  thus  heat,  which  is  the  good  of 
fire,  is  contrary  to  cold  which  is  the  good  of  water,  and 
destroys  it.  Accordingly,  that  which  by  its  nature  is 
directed,  not  to  this  or  that  good,  but  to  good  simply,  cannot 
possibly,  even  in  this  way,  be  called  evil  by  its  nature.  And 
such  is  every  intellect :  because  its  good  is  in  its  own  opera¬ 
tion,  the  object  of  which  is  the  universal,  and  things  that 
exist  simply.  Therefore  no  intellect  can  be  evil  in  its 
nature,  either  simply  or  in  relation  to  something  else. 

Again.  In  every  intellectual  subject,  the  intellect  moves 
the  appetite,  in  the  natural  order;  because  the  proper  object 
of  the  will  is  the  good  understood.  Now  the  good  of  the  will 
consists  in  its  following  the  intellect :  thus,  in  us,  good  is  that 
which  is  according  to  reason,  and  whatever  is  beside  this  is 
evil.  In  the  natural  order,  therefore,  the  intellectual  sub- 

1  9  Ethic,  vii.  2  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xv.  3  Bk.  I.,  ch.  xli, 

4  Aristotle,  i  De  Gen.  et  Con.  vii. 
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stance  wills  the  good.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  that  the 
intellectual  substances  whose  assistance  is  employed  by 
magical  arts,  be  naturally  evil. 

Besides.  Since  the  will  tends  naturally  to  the  good 
understood,  as  its  proper  object  and  end,  it  is  impossible  for 
an  intellectual  substance  to  have  a  will  naturally  evil,  unless 
its  intellect  err  naturally  in  its  judgement  of  good.  Now, 
there  can  be  no  such  intellect:  because  false  judgements  in 
the  acts  of  the  intelligence  are  like  monstrosities  in  natural 
things,  for  they  are  not  according  to  but  beside  nature :  since 
the  good  and  natural  end  of  the  intellect  is  the  knowledge 
of  truth.  Therefore  there  cannot  be  an  intellect  that  is 
naturally  deceived  in  its  judgement  of  truth.  Neither, 
consequently,  is  it  possible  for  an  intellectual  substance  to 
have  a  will  naturally  evil. 

Further.  No  cognitive  faculty  fails  in  the  knowledge  of 
its  object,  save  on  account  of  being  defective  or  corrupted, 
since  by  its  very  nature  it  is  directed  to  the  knowledge  of 
that  object:  thus  the  sight  does  not  fail  in  the  perception  of 
colour,  unless  the  sight  itself  be  injured.  Now,  every  defect 
and  corruption  is  beside  nature :  because  nature  aims  at  the 
being  and  perfection  of  a  thing.  Therefore  no  cognitive 
faculty  can  fail  in  the  right  judgement  of  its  object.  Now, 
the  proper  object  of  the  intellect  is  the  true.  Therefore 
there  cannot  be  an  intellect  that  errs  naturally  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  truth.  Neither,  therefore,  can  any  will  stray 
naturally  from  the  good. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Scripture.  For  it 
is  said  (i  Tim.  iv.  4) :  Every  creature  of  God  is  good  :  and 
(Gen.  i.  31) :  God  saw  all  the  things  that  He  had  made,  and  they 
were  very  good. 

Hereby  also  we  refute  the  error  of  the  Manicheans  who 
held  that  these  intellectual  substances,  whom  we  are  wont  to 
call  demons  or  devils,  are  naturally  evil.1 

We  also  exclude  the  error  described  by  Porphyry  in  his 
letter  to  Anebontes,2  where  he  says  that  some  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a  genus  of  spirits,  whose  speciality  it  is  to  grant 
1  See  footnote  p.  75.  2  Augustine,  De  Hceres.,  xlvi. 
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the  prayers  of  magicians  :  spirits  naturally  deceitful,  appearing 
under  all  kinds  of  forms,  pretending  to  be  gods,  or  demons, 
or  souls  of  the  departed.  It  is  they  who  cause  all  these  effects 
that  seem  either  good  or  evil.  As  to  those  that  are  really  good, 
they  give  no  assistance  ;  in  fact  they  know  nothing  about  them. 
But  they  counsel  evil,  and  impugn  and  sometimes  hinder  those 
who  are  intent  on  leading  a  virtuous  life  :  they  are  full  of 
presumption  and  arrogance ;  they  delight  in  vanities,  and  are 
fascinated  by  flattery.  These  words  of  Porphyry  indicate 
clearly  enough  the  malice  of  the  demons,  whose  assistance 
the  magic  arts  employ.  In  this  alone  are  his  words  reprehen¬ 
sible  that  he  states  this  malice  to  be  natural  to  the  demons. 


CHAPTER  CVIII 

ARGUMENTS  THAT  WOULD  SEEM  TO  PROVE  .  THAT  THERE 
CAN  BE  NO  SIN  IN  THE  DEMONS 

Since  malice  in  the  demons  is  not  natural  to  them;  and 
since  it  has  been  proved1  that  they  are  evil:  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  the  evil  in  them  is  voluntary.  Accordingly, 
we  must  inquire  how  this  can  be. 

Because  it  would  seem  altogether  impossible.  For  we 
proved  in  the  Second  Book2  that  no  intellectual  substance  is 
naturally  united  to  a  body,  except  the  human  soul:  or 
according  to  some,  the  souls  of  the  heavenly  bodies,3 — which 
it  is  unreasonable  to  deem  evil,  since  the  movement  of 
heavenly  bodies  is  most  orderly,  and,  in  a  sense,  is  the 
principle  of  the  entire  natural  order.  Now,  every  other 
cognitive  power,  except  the  intellect,  employs  animate 
corporeal  organs.  Therefore  the  substances  in  question 
cannot  have  any  cognitive  power  besides  the  intellect. 
Therefore  whatever  they  know  they  understand.  Now  one 
does  not  err  in  what  one  understands:  since  all  error  results 
from  lack  of  understanding.  Therefore  there  can  be  no 
error  in  the  knowledge  of  those  substances.  But  there  can 
be  no  sin  in  the  will  without  error :  because  the  will  always 
1  Ch.  cvi.  2  Ch.  xc.  3  Ibid.,  ch.  Ixx. 
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tends  to  the  apprehended  good;  so  that  unless  there  be  error 
in  the  apprehension  of  a  good,  there  cannot  be  sin  in  the 
will.  Therefore  seemingly  there  can  be  no  sin  of  the  will 
in  those  substances. 

Again.  In  us,  sin  occurs  in  the  will  about  matters  of 
which  we  have  true  knowledge  in  general;  through  the 
judgement  of  the  reason  being  hindered  by  a  passion  that 
shackles  the  reason  in  a  particular  instance.  But  there  can 
be  no  such  passions  in  the  demons;  because  passions  belong 
to  the  sensitive  faculty  which  exercises  no  operation  without 
a  corporeal  organ.  Consequently,  if  these  separate  sub¬ 
stances  have  right  knowledge  in  general,  it  is  impossible 
for  their  will  to  tend  to  evil  through  defective  knowledge 
in  a  particular  matter. 

Moreover.  No  cognitive  faculty  is  deceived  about  its 
proper  object,  but  only  about  one  that  is  outside  its  purview: 
thus  the  sight  is  not  deceived  in  its  judgement  about  colours; 
whereas  deception  may  occur  if  a  man  judge  by  sight  of 
taste,  or  of  the  species  of  a  thing.  Now,  the  proper  object  of 
the  intellect  is  the  quiddity  of  a  thing.  Consequently  there 
can  be  no  deception  in  the  knowledge  of  the  intellect,  if  it 
were  to  apprehend  the  mere  quiddities  of  things,  and  all 
deception  of  the  intellect  would  seem  to  occur  through  its 
apprehending  forms  mingled  with  phantasms,  as  is  the  case 
with  us.  But  this  mode  of  knowledge  is  not  in  intellectual 
substances  that  are  not  united  to  bodies;  since  there  can  be 
no  phantasms  apart  from  a  body.  Therefore  there  can  be 
no  error  in  the  knowledge  of  separate  substances,  and  con¬ 
sequently  neither  can  there  be  sin  in  the  will. 

Besides.  In  us,  falsehood  occurs  in  the  intellectual 
operations  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  through  the  intellect 
not  absolutely  apprehending  the  quiddity  of  a  thing,  and 
coupling  something  with  the  thing  apprehended.  Now  in 
the  operation  whereby  the  intellect  apprehends  what  a  thing 
is,  falsehood  does  not  occur  except  accidentally,  in  so  far 
as,  in  this  operation  also,  there  is  a  certain  mixture  of  the 
intellectual  operation  of  synthesis  and  analysis.  This 
happens  because  our  intellect  attains  to  the  knowledge  of 
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the  quiddity  of  a  thing,  not  at  once  but  in  a  certain  order  of 
inquiry:  thus,  at  first  we  apprehend  animal,  then  we  divide 
it  by  opposite  differences,  and  setting  one  of  these  aside, 
add  the  other  to  the  genus,  until  we  come  to  the  definition 
of  the  species.  In  this  process  there  may  be  falsehood,  if 
we  take  as  a  difference  of  the  genus,  one  that  is  not  a  difference 
of  the  genus.  Now,  to  proceed  thus  to  the  knowledge  of 
what  a  thing  is,  belongs  to  an  intellect  that  discourses  from 
one  thing  to  another  by  reasoning:  and  is  not  becoming  to 
separate  intellectual  substances,  as  we  proved  above.1 
Seemingly,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  error  in  the  knowledge 
of  suchlike  substances:  and,  consequently,  neither  can  there 
be  sin  in  their  will. 

Moreover.  Since  nothing  desires  other  than  its  own  good, 
it  would  seem  impossible  for  that  which  has  but  one  single 
good,  to  err  in  its  appetite.  For  this  reason,  although 
faults  happen  in  natural  things  through  some  defect  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  execution  of  the  appetite,  they  never  happen 
in  the  natural  appetite :  thus  a  stone  always  tends  to  a  lower 
place,  whether  it  reach  it,  or  be  hindered.  Now,  in  us,  sin 
happens  in  the  act  of  appetite,  because,  as  our  nature  is 
composed  of  spiritual  and  corporeal  elements,  there  is  more 
than  one  good  in  us:  for  one  thing  is  our  good  in  relation 
to  the  intellect,  another  is  our  good  in  relation  to  the  senses, 
or  in  relation  to  the  body.  And  among  these  various  things 
that  are  man’s  goods  there  is  an  order,  so  that  what  is  of 
less  account  must  be  subordinate  to  that  which  is  of  more 
account.  Hence  sin  of  the  will  occurs  in  us,  when  in  defiance 
of  this  order,  we  desire  that  which  is  good  for  us  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  sense  in  preference  to  that  which  is  good  simply. 
But  this  composition  and  diversity  of  goods  is  not  in  separate 
substances:  in  fact  their  very  good  is  in  relation  to  the  in¬ 
tellect.  Therefore,  seemingly,  no  sin  of  the  will  is  possible 
in  them. 

Again.  In  us,  sin  of  the  will  results  from  excess  or  de¬ 
ficiency,  between  which  virtue  stands.2  Consequently  in 
matters  that  do  not  admit  of  excess  and  deficiency,  but  only 

1  Bk.  II.,  ch.  ci.  2  2  Ethic,  vi. 
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of  the  mean,  the  will  cannot  sin:  thus  no  man  can  sin  in 
desiring  justice,  since  justice  itself  is  a  kind  of  mean.  Now 
separate  substances  cannot  desire  other  than  intellectual 
goods,  for  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  things  by  nature  incorporeal 
desire  corporeal  goods,  or  that  those  which  have  no  senses 
desire  sensible  goods.  But  in  intellectual  goods  there  can  be 
no  excess;  for  by  their  very  nature  they  are  a  mean  between 
excess  and  deficiency:  thus  the  truth  is  a  mean  between 
two  errors,  one  of  which  is  on  the  side  of  excess,  the  other 
on  that  of  deficiency ;  wherefore  sensible  and  corporeal  goods 
are  in  the  mean  forasmuch  as  they  are  according  to  reason. 
Therefore,  seemingly,  intellectual  separate  substances  cannot 
sin  in  the  will. 

Moreover.  An  incorporeal  substance  is,  seemingly,  more 
remote  from  defects  than  a  corporeal  substance.  Now, 
no  defect  can  occur  in  these  corporeal  substances  that  are 
remote  from  contrariety,  namely  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Much  less  therefore  can  any  sin  occur  in  separate  substances 
that  are  remote  both  from  contrariety,  and  from  matter, 
and  from  movement,  which  seem  to  be  the  sources  of  any 
possible  defect. 


CHAPTER  CIX 

THAT  SIN  IS  POSSIBLE  IN  THE  DEMONS,  AND  HOW 

That  sin  of  the  will  is  in  the  demons  is  clear  from  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  For  it  is  said  (i  Jo.  iii.  8)  that  the  devil  sinneth 
from  the  beginning  ;  and  (Jo.  viii.  44)  it  is  said  that  the  devil 
is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies,  and  that  he  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning  :  and  (Wis.  ii.  24)  that  by  the  envy  of  the 
devil,  death  came  into  the  world. 

If  anyone  chose  to  follow  the  opinions  of  the  Platonists, 
he  would  easily  explain  these  authorities.  For  they  assert 
that  demons  have  a  body  composed  of  air  :  and  so,  since  they 
have  a  body  united  to  them,  there  can  be  a  faculty  of  sense 
in  them.  Hence  they  ascribe  to  them  passions  which  in  us 
are  a  cause  of  sin,  namely  anger,  hate  and  the  like,  wherefore 
Apuleius  says  that  they  are  passive  in  mind. 
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Moreover,  independently  of  their  being  united  to  bodies, 
as  the  Platonists  aver,  perhaps  yet  another  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge  might  be  assigned  to  them  besides  that  of  the  intellect. 
For,  according  to  Plato,  the  sensitive  soul  also  is  incor¬ 
ruptible:1  so  that  it  must  have  an  operation  in  which  the 
body  does  not  concur.  Consequently,  nothing  prevents  the 
operation  of  the  sensitive  soul,  and  therefore  the  passions, 
from  being  in  an  intellectual  substance,  even  though  it  be 
not  united  to  a  body.  Hence  the  same  source  of  sin  is 
seated  in  them  as  in  us. 

But  both  of  these  explanations  are  impossible.  For  it 
has  been  proved  above2  that  with  the  exception  of  human 
souls  no  other  intellectual  substances  are  united  to  bodies. — 
And  that  the  operations  of  the  sensitive  soul  are  impossible 
apart  from  a  body,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  when  a 
sensorial  organ  is  destroyed,  the  one  operation  of  the  sense 
is  destroyed:  thus  sight  ceases  with  the  loss  of  an  eye. 
For  this  reason  as  soon  as  the  organ  of  touch  is  destroyed, 
the  animal  must  die,  for  it  cannot  live  without  it.3 

In  order  to  solve  the  question  proposed,  then,  we  must 
observe  that,  just  as  there  is  order  among  active  causes, 
so  too  is  there  in  final  causes:  so  that,  to  wit,  the  secondary 
end  depends  on  the  principal  end,  even  as  the  secondary  agent 
depends  on  the  principal  agent.  Now,  a  fault  occurs  in 
active  causes  when  the  secondary  agent  strays  from  the 
order  of  the  principal  agent;  just  as,  when  the  tibia  fails  to 
accomplish  the  movement  commanded  by  the  appetitive 
power  through  being  crooked,  the  result  is  a  limping  gait. 
In  the  same  way,  therefore,  in  final  causes  also,  when  the 
secondary  end  is  not  subordinate  to  the  principal  end,  there 
is  sin  in  the  will,  the  obj  ect  of  which  is  the  good  and  the  end. 

Now  every  will  naturally  desires  that  which  is  the  proper 
good  of  the  wilier,  namely  perfect  being,  nor  can  it  will 
anything  contrary  to  this.  Accordingly,  no  sin  of  the  will 
can  occur  in  a  wilier  whose  proper  good  is  the  ultimate  end, 
which  is  not  subordinate  to  any  other  end,  and  to  which  all 

1  See  Bk.  II.,  ch.  Ixxxii.  2  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xc. 
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other  ends  are  subordinate.  Such  a  wilier  is  God,  whose 
being  is  the  sovereign  good,  which  is  the  ultimate  end. 
Therefore  in  God  there  can  be  no  sin  of  the  will. 

But  in  every  other  wilier,  whose  proper  good  must  needs 
be  subordinate  to  another  good,  sin  of  the  will  can  occur,  if 
we  consider  him  in  his  nature.  For,  though  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  will  in  every  wilier  be  to  will  and  love  his 
own  perfection,  so  that  it  cannot  will  anything  contrary 
thereto;  yet  it  is  not  naturally  implanted  in  him  so  that 
he  directs  his  perfection  to  another  end  unfailingly:  since 
the  higher  end  is  not  his  proper  end,  but  that  of  the  superior 
nature.  Wherefore  it  is  left  to  his  discretion  to  direct  his 
own  perfection  to  a  higher  end.  For  beings  endowed  with 
a  will  differ  from  those  which  are  not  so  endowed,  in  that 
the  former  direct  themselves  and  what  is  theirs  to  an  end, 
wherefore  they  are  said  to  have  free-will:  whereas  the  latter 
do  not  direct  themselves  to  an  end,  but  are  directed  by  a 
higher  agent,  being,  as  it  were,  moved  to  the  end  by  another’s 
action,  and  not  by  their  own. 

Hence  there  could  be  sin  in  the  will  of  a  separate  substance, 
through  his  not  directing  his  own  good  and  perfection  to  his 
last  end,  and  adhering  to  his  own  good  as  his  end.  And  since 
rules  of  action  must  needs  be  taken  from  the  end,  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  that,  through  making  himself  his  own  end,  he 
pretended  to  submit  other  things  to  his  rule,  and  that  his 
will  was  not  subject  to  another  higher  than  himself.  But  this 
belongs  to  God  alone.  In  this  sense  then  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  desired  to  be  equal  to  God:1  not  that  his  good 
might  be  equal  to  the  divine  good;  because  such  a  thing 
could  not  come  into  his  mind ;  and  because  by  desiring  it  he 
would  desire  not  to  be,  since  the  distinction  of  species  is 
according  to  the  various  degrees  of  things,  as  is  clear  from 
what  has  been  said  above.2 — Now,  the  will  to  rule  others, 
and  the  refusal  to  submit  one’s  will  to  the  ruling  of  a  superior, 
is  the  will  to  be  supreme  and,  so  to  say,  not  to  be  subject, 
which  is  the  sin  of  pride.  Hence  it  is  reasonably  said  that 
the  demon’s  first  sin  was  pride. — But  as  from  one  error  about 
1  Isa.  xiv.  ia.  2  Ch.  xcvii.;  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xcv. 
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a  principle,  errors  various  and  manifold  result,  so  from  the 
first  disorder  in  the  demon’s  will,  there  arose  all  manner  of 
sins  in  his  will:  both  of  hate  towards  God  as  resisting  his 
pride,  and  most  justly  punishing  his  fault;  and  of  envy 
towards  man;  and  of  many  such  sins. 

We  must  also  observe  that,  as  the  proper  good  of  a  thing 
is  subordinate  to  several  higher  goods,  the  wilier  is  free  to 
depart  from  the  order  of  one  superior,  and  not  from  the 
order  of  another  that  is  either  higher  or  lower  than  the  former : 
thus  a  soldier  who  is  subordinate  both  to  his  king  and  to 
his  general,  can  direct  his  will  to  the  good  of  the  general,  and 
not  that  of  the  king,  or  vice  versa.  But  if  the  general 
depart  from  the  order  of  the  king,  the  will  of  the  soldier 
will  be  good,  if  he  depart  from  the  will  of  his  general,  and 
direct  his  own  will,  to  his  king;  and  the  will  of  the  soldier 
who  obeys  the  will  of  his  general  against  the  will  of  his  king 
will  be  evil :  because  the  order  of  the  lower  principle  depends 
on  the  order  of  the  higher.  Now,  separate  substances  are 
not  only  subordinate  to  God,  but  one  of  them  is  subordinate 
to  another,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  as  we  proved  in  the 
Second  Book.1  And  since  in  every  wilier  under  God  there 
can  be  sin  of  the  will,  if  he  be  considered  in  his  nature,  it 
was  possible  for  one  of  the  higher  separate  substances,  or 
even  the  highest  of  all,  to  sin  in  his  will.  And  this  indeed  is 
not  improbable;  for  he  would  not  have  rested  in  his  good 
as  his  end  unless  that  good  were  very  perfect.  Possibly 
then,  some  of  the  lower  separate  substances,  of  their  own 
will,  directed  their  good  to  him,  thus  departing  from  the 
divine  order,  and  so  sinned  even  as  he  did:  while  others 
adhering,  by  the  movement  of  their  will,  to  the  divine  order, 
rightly  departed  from  the  order  of  the  one  who  sinned, 
although  he  was  higher  than  they  in  the  natural  order.  In 
the  Fourth  Book2  we  shall  show  how  in  either  case  that  will 
of  theirs  continues  unchangeable :  for  this  regards  the  punish¬ 
ments  or  rewards  of  the  good  or  wicked. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
separated  substance  that  in  any  one  man  there  are  several 
1  Ch.  xcv.  2  Ch.  xcii.  seqq. 
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appetitive  powers  which  are  subordinated  one  to  the  other. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  separate  substances,  although 
one  substance  is  subordinated  to  another.  Now  sin  occurs 
in  the  will  whenever  the  inferior  appetite  is  turned  aside. 
Just  as  sin,  therefore,  would  be  brought  about  in  a  separate 
substance  either  by  its  being  turned  aside  from  the  divine 
order  or  because  an  inferior  substance  is  turned  aside  from 
its  order  to  a  superior  one,  which  latter  remains  under  the 
divine  order,  so  in  a  man  sin  occurs  in  two  ways.  It  occurs 
in  one  way  from  the  fact  that  the  human  will  does  not  direct 
its  proper  good  to  God ;  and  this  sin  is  common  both  to  man 
and  to  separate  substances.  It  occurs  in  another  way  from 
the  fact  that  the  lower  appetite  is  not  regulated  with  regard 
to  the  higher,  as  for  instance  when  we  will  the  delights  of  the 
flesh,  towards  which  the  concupiscible  appetite  tends,  not  in 
accordance  with  reason.  But  this  kind  of  sin  is  not  found 
in  separate  substances. 

CHAPTER  CX 

SOLUTION  OF  THE  AFORESAID  ARGUMENTS 

Consequently  it  is  not  difficult  to  solve  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised.1 

For  we  are  not  forced  to  say  that  there  was  error  in  the 
intellect  of  the  separate  substance  by  judging  a  good  not  to 
be  good;  but  through  not  considering  the  higher  good  to 
which  his  own  good  should  have  been  referred.  His  will 
through  being  intent  on  his  own  good  could  be  the  cause  of 
this  lack  of  consideration:  for  it  is  free  to  the  will  to  turn 
to  this  or  that. 

It  is  also  clear  that  he  desired  but  one  good,  and  that 
was  his  own  good:  but  his  sin  consisted  in  his  disregarding 
the  higher  good,  to  which  his  own  should  have  been  directed. 
For  just  as  in  us  there  is  sin  through  our  desiring  inferior 
goods,  those  namely  of  the  body,  outside  the  order  of  reason, 
so  in  the  devil  was  there  sin  through  his  not  referring  his  own 
good  to  the  divine. 


1  Ch.  cviii. 
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It  is  also  clear  that  he  strayed  from  the  mean  of  virtue, 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  submit  to  the  order  of  his  superior, 
and  so  to  himself  gave  more  than  his  due,  and  to  God  less 
than  was  due  to  Him,  as  the  sovereign  rule  to  whose  order 
all  things  should  be  subject.  Consequently  it  is  evident 
that  in  this  sin  the  mean  was  not  missed  through  excess  of 
passion,  but  merely  through  inequality  of  justice  which  is 
about  operations.  For  in  separate  substances  there  can  be 
operations,  but  passions  not  at  all. 

Nor  does  it  follow,  that  because  in  the  higher  bodies  there 
can  be  no  defects,  there  can  be  no  sin  in  separate  substances. 
Because  bodies  and  all  irrational  beings  are  acted  upon, 
and  do  not  put  themselves  in  action,  for  they  have  no 
dominion  over  their  actions.  Wherefore  they  cannot  escape 
the  first  rule  that  puts  them  in  action  and  moves  them; 
unless  they  be  unable  to  receive  adequately  the  rectitude 
of  the  supreme  rule,  owing  to  an  indisposition  of  matter. 
Wherefore  the  higher  bodies  in  which  there  cannot  be  any 
indisposition  of  matter,  can  never  depart  from  the  rectitude 
of  the  first  rule.  But  rational  or  intellectual  substances  are 
not  only  acted  upon,  but  they  also  move  themselves  to  their 
own  actions.  And  this  applies  to  them  all  the  more,  accord¬ 
ing  as  their  nature  is  the  more  perfect :  since  the  more  perfect 
a  thing’s  nature,  the  more  perfect  is  its  power  for  action. 
Consequently  the  perfection  of  their  nature  does  not  prevent 
the  possibility  of  sin  in  them  in  the  manner  explained  above ; 
namely,  through  adhering  to  themselves,  and  disregarding 
the  order  of  the  superior  agent. 


CHAPTER  CXI 


THAT  RATIONAL  CREATURES  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  DIVINE  PROVI¬ 
DENCE  IN  A  SPECIAL  MANNER 

From  what  has  been  proved  up  to  now,1  it  is  evident  that 
divine  providence  extends  to  all  things.  And  yet  there 
must  be  some  special  kind  of  providence  bestowed  on  in- 

1  Ch.  lxiv.  seqq. 
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tellectual  and  rational  creatures,  in  preference  to  others. 
For  they  surpass  other  creatures  both  in  the  perfections  of 
their  nature,  and  in  the  excellence  of  their  end.  In  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  nature, — because  alone  the  rational  creature 
has  dominion  over  its  action,  since  it  moves  itself  freely  to 
act:  whereas  other  creatures  are  moved  to  their  proper 
actions  rather  than  act  themselves;  as  was  proved  above.1 
In  the  excellence  of  their  end, — because  alone  the  intellectual 
creature  by  its  operation  attains  to  the  last  end  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  namely  by  knowing  and  loving  God:  whereas  other 
creatures  cannot  attain  to  the  last  end  except  by  a  certain 
participation  of  His  likeness.  Now,  actions  vary  in  kind 
according  to  the  diversity  of  end  and  of  their  subj  ect  matter : 
thus  in  art  the  operations  vary  according  to  the  difference 
of  end  and  matter:  for  a  physician  acts  differently  to  expel 
sickness,  and  to  confirm  health;  and  differently,  again  in 
bodies  of  different  temperament.  In  like  manner  in  the 
government  of  a  state,  a  different  kind  of  order  must  be 
observed  according  to  the  different  status  of  the  subjects, 
and  according  to  the  different  ends  to  which  they  are  directed : 
for  there  must  be  a  different  rule  for  soldiers  to  make  them 
ready  to  fight,  and  for  craftsmen  to  make  them  able  to  work. 
Accordingly  there  is  one  kind  of  order  whereby  rational 
creatures  are  subject  to  divine  providence;  and  another 
whereby  other  creatures  are  subject  thereto. 


CHAPTER  CXII 

THAT  RATIONAL  CREATURES  ARE  GOVERNED  FOR  THEIR 
OWN  SAKE,  AND  OTHER  CREATURES,  AS  DIRECTED  TO 
THEM 

In  the  first  place  then,  the  very  condition  of  the  rational 
creature,  in  that  it  has  dominion  over  its  actions,  requires 
that  the  care  of  providence  should  be  bestowed  on  it  for  its 
own  sake:  whereas  the  condition  of  other  things  that  have 
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not  dominion  over  their  actions  shows  that  they  are  cared 
for,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  being  directed  to  other 
things.  Because  that  which  acts  only  when  moved  by 
another,  is  like  an  instrument;  whereas  that  which  acts  by 
itself,  is  like  a  principal  agent.  Now  an  instrument  is 
required,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  that  the  principal  agent 
may  use  it.  Hence  whatever  is  done  for  the  care  of  the 
instruments  must  be  referred  to  the  principal  agent  as  its  end : 
whereas  any  such  action  directed  to  the  principal  agent  as 
such,  either  by  the  agent  itself  or  by  another,  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  same  principal  agent.  Accordingly  intellectual 
creatures  are  ruled  by  God,  as  though  He  cared  for  them  for 
their  own  sake,  while  other  creatures  are  ruled  as  being 
directed  to  rational  creatures. 

Again.  That  which  has  dominion  over  its  own  act,  is 
free  in  its  action,  because  he  is  free  who  is  cause  of  himself  :x 
whereas  that  which  by  some  kind  of  necessity  is  moved  by 
another  to  act,  is  subject  to  slavery.  Therefore  every  other 
creature  is  naturally  under  slavery;  the  intellectual  nature 
alone  is  free.  Now,  in  every  government  provision  is  made 
for  the  free  for  their  own  sake;  but  for  slaves  that  they  may 
be  useful  to  the  free.  Accordingly  divine  providence  makes 
provision  for  the  intellectual  creature  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  other  creatures  for  the  sake  of  the  intellectual 
creature. 

Moreover.  Whenever  certain  things  are  directed  to  a 
certain  end,  if  any  of  them  are  unable  of  themselves  to  attain 
to  the  end,  they  must  needs  be  directed  to  those  that  attain 
to  the  end,  which  are  directed  to  the  end  for  their  own  sake. 
Thus  the  end  of  the  army  is  victory,  which  the  soldiers 
obtain  by  their  own  action  in  fighting,  and  they  alone  in  the 
army  are  required  for  their  own  sake;  whereas  all  others, 
to  whom  other  duties  are  assigned,  such  as  the  care  of  horses, 
the  preparing  of  arms,  are  requisite  for  the  sake  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  army.  Now,  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been 
said,2  that  God  is  the  last  end  of  the  universe,  whom  the 
intellectual  nature  alone  obtains  in  Himself,  namely  by 
1  1  Metaph .  ii.  2  Ch.  xvii. 
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knowing  and  loving  Him,  as  was  proved  above.1  Therefore 
the  intellectual  nature  alone  is  requisite  for  its  own  sake 
in  the  universe,  and  all  others  for  its  sake. 

Further.  In  every  whole,  the  principal  parts  are  requisite 
on  their  own  account  for  the  completion  of  the  whole,  while 
others  are  required  for  the  preservation  or  betterment  of  the 
former.  Now,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  intellectual 
creatures  hold  the  highest  place,  because  they  approach 
nearest  to  the  divine  likeness.  Therefore  divine  providence 
provides  for  the  intellectual  nature  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  all  others  for  its  sake. 

Besides.  It  is  clear  that  all  the  parts  are  directed  to 
the  perfection  of  the  whole :  since  the  whole  is  not  on  account 
of  the  parts,  but  the  parts  on  account  of  the  whole.  Now, 
intellectual  natures  are  more  akin  to  the  whole  than  other 
natures:  because,  in  a  sense,  the  intellectual  substance  is  all 
things,  inasmuch  as  by  its  intellect  it  is  able  to  comprehend 
all  things;  whereas  every  other  substance  has  only  a  par¬ 
ticular  participation  of  being.  Consequently  God  cares  for 
other  things  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  substances. 

Besides.  Whatever  happens  to  a  thing  in  the  course  of 
nature  happens  to  it  naturally.  Now,  we  see  that  in  the 
course  of  nature  the  intellectual  substance  uses  all  others 
for  its  own  sake;  either  for  the  perfection  of  the  intellect, 
which  sees  the  truth  in  them  as  in  a  mirror ;  or  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  its  power  and  development  of  its  knowledge,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  craftsman  develops  the  conception  of  his 
art  in  corporeal  matter;  or  again  to  sustain  the  body  that  is 
united  to  an  intellectual  soul,  as  is  the  case  in  man.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  God  cares  for  all  things  for  the  sake  of 
intellectual  substances. 

Moreover.  If  a  man  seek  something  for  its  own  sake,  he 
seeks  it  always,  because  what  is  per  se,  is  always:  whereas  if  he 
seek  a  thing  on  account  of  something  else,  he  does  not  of 
necessity  seek  it  always  but  only  in  reference  to  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  seeks  it.  Now,  as  we  proved  above,2 
things  derive  their  being  from  the  divine  will.  Therefore 
1  Ch.  xxv.  seqq.  2  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xxiv. 
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whatever  is  always  is  willed  by  God  for  its  own  sake;  and 
what  is  not  always  is  willed  by  God,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  another’s.  Now,  intellectual  substances  approach 
nearest  to  being  always,  since  they  are  incorruptible.  They 
are,  moreover,  unchangeable,  except  in  their  choice.  There¬ 
fore  intellectual  substances  are  governed  for  their  own 
sake,  as  it  were;  and  others  for  the  sake  of  intellectual 
substances. 

The  fact  that  all  the  parts  of  the  universe  are  directed  to  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  fore¬ 
going  conclusion :  since  all  the  parts  are  directed  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole,  in  so  far  as  one  part  serves  another.  Thus 
in  the  human  body  it  is  clear  that  the  lungs  belong  to  the 
body’s  perfection,  in  that  they  serve  the  heart:  wherefore 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  lungs  being  for  the  sake 
of  the  heart,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  animal.  In 
like  manner  that  other  natures  are  on  account  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  is  not  contrary  to  their  being  for  the  perfection  of  the 
universe:  for  without  the  things  required  for  the  perfection 
of  the  intellectual  substance,  the  universe  would  not  be 
complete. 

Nor  again  does  the  fact  that  individuals  are  for  the  sake 
of  the  species  militate  against  what  has  been  said.  Because 
through  being  directed  to  their  species,  they  are  directed 
also  to  the  intellectual  nature.  For  a  corruptible  thing  is 
directed  to  man,  not  on  account  of  only  one  individual 
man,  but  on  account  of  the  whole  human  species.  Yet  a 
corruptible  thing  could  not  serve  the  whole  human  species, 
except  as  regards  its  own  entire  species.  Hence  the  order 
whereby  corruptible  things  are  directed  to  man,  requires 
that  individuals  be  directed  to  the  species. 

When  we  assert  that  intellectual  substances  are  directed 
by  divine  providence  for  their  own  sake,  we  do  not  mean  that 
they  are  not  also  referred  to  God  and  for  the  perfection  of  the 
universe.  Accordingly  they  are  said  to  be  provided  for  on 
their  own  account,  and  others  on  account  of  them,  because 
the  goods  bestowed  on  them  by  divine  providence  are  not 
given  them  for  another’s  profit :  whereas  those  bestowed  on 
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others  are  in  the  divine  plan  intended  for  the  use  of  in¬ 
tellectual  substances.  Hence  it  is  said  (Deut.  iv.  19):  Lest 
thou  see  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  other  stars,1  and  being 
deceived  by  error,  thou  adore  and  serve  them,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  created  for  the  service  of  all  the  nations  that  are  under 
heaven:  and  (Ps.  viii.  8):  Thou  hast  subjected  all  things  under 
his  feet,  all  sheep  and  oxen :  moreover,  the  beasts  also  of  the 
field:  and  (Wis.  xii.  18):  Thou,  being  master  of  power ,  judgest 
with  tranquillity ,  and  with  great  favour  disposest  of  us. 

Hereby  is  refuted  the  error  of  those  who  said  it  is  sinful 
for  a  man  to  kill  dumb  animals :  for  by  divine  providence  they 
are  intended  for  man’s  use  in  the  natural  order.  Hence  it  is 
no  wrong  for  man  to  make  use  of  them,  either  by  killing 
or  in  any  other  way  whatever.  For  this  reason  the  Lord 
said  to  Noe  (Gen.  ix.  3) :  As  the  green  herbs  I  have  delivered 
all  flesh  to  you.2 

And  if  any  passages  of  Holy  Writ  seem  to  forbid  us  to  be 
cruel  to  dumb  animals,  for  instance  to  kill  a  bird  with  its 
young:3  this  is  either  to  remove  man’s  thoughts  from  being 
cruel  to  other  men,  and  lest  through  being  cruel  to  animals 
one  become  cruel  to  human  beings:  or  because  injury  to  an 
animal  leads  to  the  temporal  hurt  of  man,  either  of  the  doer 
of  the  deed,  or  of  another:  or  on  account  of  some  significa¬ 
tion:  thus  the  Apostle  expounds4  the  prohibition  against 
muzzling  the  ox  that  treadeth  the  corn.5 


CHAPTER  CXIII 

THAT  THE  RATIONAL  CREATURE  IS  DIRECTED  TO  ITS  ACTION 
BY  GOD  NOT  ONLY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  SPECIES, 
BUT  ALSO  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  rational  creature  alone  is  directed 
to  its  actions  by  God,  with  due  regard  not  only  to  the  species, 
but  also  to  the  individual.  For,  seemingly,  everything  is 
on  account  of  its  operation:  since  operation  is  the  ultimate 

1  Vulg the  stars  of  heaven.  2  Vulg., — delivered  them  all  to  you. 
3  Deut.  xxii.  6.  4  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  5  Deut.  xxv.  4. 
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perfection  of  a  thing.  Wherefore  each  thing  is  directed  to  its 
action  by  God,  according  as  it  stands  under  divine  pro¬ 
vidence.  Now,  the  rational  creature  stands  under  divine 
providence  as  being  governed  and  cared  for,  on  its  own 
account,  and  not,  as  other  corruptible  creatures,  on  account 
of  the  species  only :  because  the  individual  that  is  governed 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  species,  is  not  governed  for  its  own 
sake  ;  whereas  the  rational  creature  is  governed  for  its 
own  sake,  as  we  have  made  clear.1  Accordingly,  rational 
creatures  alone  are  directed  by  God  to  their  actions  for  the 
sake,  not  only  of  the  species,  but  also  of  the  individual. 

Besides.  Things  that  are  directed  in  their  actions  only 
so  far  as  these  refer  to  the  species,  have  not  the  power  to 
act  or  not  to  act :  since  whatever  results  from  the  species,  is 
common  and  natural  to  all  the  individuals  contained  in  the 
species;  and  we  have  no  choice  about  natural  things.  Hence 
if  man  were  directed  in  his  actions  in  reference  only  to  the 
demands  of  the  species,  he  would  not  have  the  power  to  act, 
or  not  to  act,  and  he  would  have  to  follow  the  natural 
inclination  common  to  the  whole  species,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  irrational  creatures.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  rational 
creatures  are  directed  in  their  actions,  with  regard  not  only 
to  the  species,  but  also  to  the  individual. 

Moreover.  As  we  proved  above,2  divine  providence 
extends  to  every  single  thing,  even  the  least.  Therefore 
whatever  things  have  actions  outside  the  inclination  of 
nature,  must  needs  in  such  actions  receive  from  divine 
providence  a  direction  besides  that  which  regards  the  species. 
Now,  many  actions  are  apparent  in  the  rational  creature,  for 
which  the  inclination  of  the  species  is  not  sufficient:  and  a 
sign  of  this  is  that  they  are  not  the  same  in  all,  but  differ 
in  different  subjects.  Therefore  the  rational  creature  must 
needs  be  directed  to  its  actions  by  God,  with  reference  not 
only  to  the  species,  but  also  to  the  individual. 

Again.  God  provides  for  every  nature  according  to  its 
capacity:  for  He  made  each  creature  such  that  He  knew 
it  to  be  adapted  to  obtain  its  end  through  being  governed 
1  Ch.  cxii.  2  Ch.  lxxv.  seqq. 
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by  Him.  Now,  the  rational  creature  alone  is  capable  of 
being  directed  to  its  actions,  in  respect  not  only  of  the 
species  but  also  of  the  individual:  because  it  has  intellect 
and  reason,  so  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  different  ways  in 
which  a  certain  thing  is  good  or  evil  in  relation  to  various 
persons,  times,  and  places.  Therefore  the  rational  creature 
alone  is  directed  by  God  to  its  actions,  in  respect  not  only 
of  the  species  but  also  of  the  individual. 

Besides.  The  rational  creature  is  subject  to  divine  pro¬ 
vidence  in  such  a  way,  that  not  only  is  it  governed  thereby, 
but  is  able  to  know  something  of  the  nature  of  providence: 
so  that  it  is  capable  of  providence  and  government  in  respect 
of  others.  This  is  not  the  case  with  other  creatures,  for  they 
only  participate  in  providence  by  being  subject  to  it.  Now, 
through  being  capable  of  providence,  a  man  can  direct  and 
govern  his  own  actions  also.  Therefore  the  rational  creature 
participates  in  divine  providence  not  only  in  being  governed, 
but  also  in  governing:  for  it  governs  itself  in  its  own  actions, 
and  other  things  too.  Now,  every  lower  providence  is  subj  ect 
to  divine  providence  as  supreme.  Therefore  the  government 
of  a  rational  creature’s  acts,  as  personal  acts,  belongs  to 
divine  providence. 

Again.  The  personal  acts  of  a  rational  creature  are 
properly  those  that  proceed  from  the  rational  soul.  Now, 
the  rational  soul  is  capable  of  perpetuity,  not  only  in  respect 
of  the  species,  like  other  creatures,  but  also  in  respect  of 
the  individual.  Therefore  the  actions  of  a  rational  creature 
are  directed  by  divine  providence,  not  only  in  the  point  of 
their  belonging  to  the  species,  but  also  inasmuch  as  they 
are  personal. 

Hence  it  is  that,  though  all  things  are  subject  to  divine 
providence,  yet  Holy  Writ  ascribes  the  care  of  men  to  it  in 
a  special  manner;  according  to  Ps.  viii.  5:  What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  1  Cor.  ix.  9:  Doth  God  take 
care  of  oxen  ?  These  things  are  said  because  God  watches 
over  man’s  actions  not  only  as  belonging  to  the  species,  but 
also  as  personal  acts. 
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CHAPTER  CXIV 

THAT  LAWS  ARE  GIVEN  BY  GOD  TO  MAN 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  it  was  necessary  for  man  to 
receive  laws  from  God.  For,  as  we  have  shown,1  just  as 
the  acts  of  irrational  creatures  are  directed  by  God,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  belong  to  the  species,  so  are  man’s  actions 
directed  by  God,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  the  individual. 
Now,  in  so  far  as  they  are  actions  belonging  to  the  species, 
actions  of  irrational  creatures  are  directed  by  God  by  a 
certain  natural  inclination,  which  is  consequent  to  the 
specific  nature.  Therefore  in  addition  to  this  something 
must  be  given  to  man  whereby  he  is  directed  in  his  personal 
actions.  And  this  is  what  we  call  law. 

Again.  The  rational  creature,  as  stated  above,2  is  subject 
to  divine  providence,  in  such  a  way  as  to  participate  in  a 
certain  likeness  of  divine  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  able 
to  govern  itself  in  its  own  actions,  and  other  things  also. 
Now,  that  by  which  the  actions  of  people  are  governed  is  a 
law.  Therefore  it  was  reasonable  that  a  law  should  be 
given  to  man  by  God. 

Besides.  Since  a  law  is  nothing  else  than  a  reason  and 
rule  of  action,  it  is  reasonable  that  to  those  alone  a  law  be 
given,  who  know  the  reason  of  their  action.  Now,  this 
applies  only  to  the  rational  creature.  Therefore  it  was 
fitting  that  a  law  should  be  given  to  the  rational  creature 
alone. 

Further.  A  law  should  be  given  to  those  in  whom  is  the 
power  to  act  or  not  to  act.  But  this  belongs  to  the  rational 
creature  alone.  Therefore  only  the  rational  creature  is 
adapted  to  receive  a  law. 

Moreover.  Since  a  law  is  nothing  else  than  a  reason  of 
action:  and  the  reason  for  everyone’s  action  is  his  end: 
everyone  who  is  capable  of  receiving  a  law  must  receive  the 
law  from  the  one  who  guides  him  to  his  end:  even  as  the 
inferior  craftsman  is  guided  by  the  master-craftsman,  and 

1  Ch.  cxiii.  2  Ibid. 
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the  soldier  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Now,  the  rational 
creature  obtains  his  last  end  in  God  and  from  God,  as  we 
have  already  shown.1  Therefore  it  was  reasonable  that  a  law 
should  be  given  to  men  by  God. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Jerem.  xxxi.  33) :  I  will  give  My  law 
in  their  hearts,  and  (Osee  viii.  12) :  I  shall  write  to  him  my 
manifold  laws. 


CHAPTER  CXV 

THAT  THE  DIVINE  LAW  DIRECTS  MAN  CHIEFLY  TO  GOD 

From  this  we  may  gather  what  is  the  principal  intention  of 
the  divine  law. 

For  it  is  evident  that  every  lawgiver  intends  by  his  law 
to  direct  men  to  his  own  end:  as  the  commander-in-chief 
leads  to  victory,  and  the  governor  of  a  state,  to  peace.  Now 
the  end  intended  by  God,  is  God  Himself.  Therefore  the 
chief  intention  of  the  divine  law  is  to  lead  men  to  God. 

Again.  Law,  as  stated  above,2  is  a  rule  which  God’s 
governing  providence  sets  before  the  rational  creature. 
Now  the  government  of  God’s  providence  leads  each  thing 
to  its  proper  end.  Consequently  the  law  given  by  God 
directs  man  chiefly  to  his  end.  But  the  end  of  the  human 
creature  is  to  adhere  to  God :  since  in  this  does  his  happiness 
consist,  as  we  have  proved  above.3  Therefore  the  divine 
law  directs  man  chiefly  to  union  with  God. 

Also.  The  intention  of  every  lawgiver  is  to  make  those 
good  for  whom  he  legislates:  hence  precepts  of  law  should 
be  about  acts  of  virtue.4  Therefore  the  divine  law  aims  at 
those  acts  that  are  best.  Now,  of  all  human  acts  the  best  are 
those  whereby  man  adheres  to  God,  as  being  most  akin  to 
His  end.  Therefore  the  divine  law  directs  man  to  these 
acts  before  all  others. 

Besides.  That  which  gives  a  law  its  force  should  hold 
the  chief  place  in  the  law.  But  the  law  given  by  God  derives 
its  force  with  men  from  men  being  subject  to  God;  for  no 

1  Ch.  xxxvii.,  lii.  2  Ch.  cxiv. 

3  Ch.,  xxxvii.  1  1  Ethic,  xiii. 
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one  is  bound  by  the  law  of  a  king  whose  subject  he  is  not. 
Therefore  the  union  of  man’s  mind  with  God  should  be  the 
chief  thing  in  the  divine  law. 

Hence  it  is  written  (Deut.  x.  12):  And  now,  Israel,  what 
doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  that  thou  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  walk  in  His  ways  and  love  Him,  and  serve 
the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul. 


CHAPTER  CXVI 

THAT  THE  END  OF  GOD’S  LAW  IS  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD 

Since  the  chief  intention  of  God’s  law  is  that  man  adhere  to 
God;  and  since  man  adheres  most  firmly  to  God  by  love:  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  the  principal  purpose  of  the  law  is 
directed  to  love. 

It  is  evident  that  man  adheres  to  God  principally  by  love. 
In  man  there  are  two  things  whereby  he  can  adhere  to  God, 
his  intellect  and  his  will:  for  by  the  inferior  faculties  of  his 
soul  he  cannot  adhere  to  God,  but  to  lower  beings.  But  the 
adhesion  of  the  intellect  is  completed  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
will,  because  by  his  will  man,  as  it  were,  rests  in  that  which 
the  intellect  apprehends.  Now,  the  will  adheres  to  a  thing 
either  by  love  or  by  fear,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  For 
when  it  adheres  to  a  thing  through  fear,  it  adheres  on  account 
of  something  else,  namely  in  order  to  avoid  an  evil  that 
threatens  unless  it  adhere  to  that  thing.  But  when  it 
adheres  to  a  thing  through  love,  it  adheres  for  its  own  sake. 
Now,  that  which  is  for  its  own  sake  is  of  more  account  than 
that  which  is  for  another’s  sake.1  Therefore  to  adhere  to  God 
by  love  is  to  adhere  to  Him  in  the  closest  way  possible:  and 
consequently  this  is  the  chief  intention  of  the  divine  law. 

Again.  The  end  of  every,  and  especially  the  divine,  law 
is  to  make  men  good.  Now,  man  is  said  to  be  good  because 
he  has  a  good  will,  whereby  he  brings  into  act  whatever 
good  is  in  him.  Also,  a  will  is  good  through  willing  the  good, 

1  8  Phys.  v. 
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and  above  all  the  greatest  good,  which  is  the  end.  There¬ 
fore  the  more  his  will  wills  this  good,  so  much  the  better  is 
the  man.  Now  a  man  wills  more  that  which  he  wills  on 
account  of  love,  than  that  which  he  wills  on  account  of  fear 
alone:  for  when  he  wills  a  thing  only  through  fear,  he  is 
partly  unwilling:  as  when  a  man,  through  fear,  wills  to  cast 
his  cargo  overboard.  Therefore  above  all  the  love  of  the 
Sovereign  Good,  namely  God,  makes  men  good,  and  is 
intended  by  the  divine  law  above  all  else. 

Further.  Man’s  goodness  results  from  virtue:  since  it  is 
virtue  that  makes  its  possessor  good.1  Hence  the  law  intends 
to  make  men  virtuous;  and  the  precepts  of  the  law  are  about 
acts  of  virtue.2  But  a  condition  of  virtue  is  that  the  virtuous 
act  with  both  firmness  and  pleasure.  Now,  this  is  especially 
the  effect  of  love:  because  through  love  we  do  a  thing 
steadfastly  and  pleasurably.  Therefore  love  of  the  good 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  divine  law. 

Besides.  Lawgivers  move  those  to  whom  the  law  is  given 
by  the  command  of  the  law  which  they  promulgate.  Now, 
in  all  things  moved  by  a  first  mover,  the  more  a  thing  par¬ 
ticipates  in  that  movement,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to 
a  likeness  to  that  first  mover,  the  more  perfectly  is  it  moved. 
Now  God,  the  divine  lawgiver,  does  all  things  on  account  of 
His  love.  Consequently  he  who  tends  to  Him  in  that  way, 
namely  by  loving  Him,  tends  to  Him  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  Now,  every  agent  intends  perfection  in  what  he 
does.  Therefore  the  end  of  all  legislation  is  that  man 
love  God. 

Hence  it  is  said  (i  Tim.  i.  5) :  The  end  of  the  commandment 
is  charity  :  and  (Matth.  xxii.  37,  38)  that  the  greatest  and  first 
commandment  in  the  law  is,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Hence  too,  the  New  Law,  as  being  more  perfect,  is  called 
the  law  of  love,  whereas  the  Old  Law,  as  being  less  perfect, 
is  called  the  law  of  fear .3 

1  2  Ethic,  vi.  2  See  ch.  cxv. 

3  Augustine,  Contra  Adimantum,  xvii. 
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CHAPTER  CXVII 

THAT  WE  ARE  DIRECTED  BY  THE  DIVINE  LAW  TO  THE 
LOVE  OF  OUR  NEIGHBOUR 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  divine  law  aims  at  the  love 
of  our  neighbour. 

For  there  should  be  union  of  affection  between  those  who 
have  one  common  end.  Now,  men  have  one  common  last 
end,  namely  happiness,  to  which  they  are  directed  by  God. 
Therefore  men  should  be  united  together  by  mutual  love. 

Again.  Whosoever  loves  a  man,  loves  those  whom  he 
loves,  and  those  who  are  his  kindred.  Now,  men  are  loved 
by  God,  since  He  prepared  for  them  a  last  end  consisting  in 
the  enjoyment  of  Himself.  Therefore  as  a  man  is  a  lover  of 
God,  so  must  he  be  a  lover  of  his  neighbour. 

Moreover.  Since  man  by  nature  is  a  social  animal f  he 
needs  assistance  from  other  men  in  order  to  obtain  his  own 
end.  Now  this  is  most  suitably  done  if  men  love  one  another 
mutually.  Hence  the  law  of  God,  which  directs  men  to  their 
last  end,  commands  us  to  love  one  another. 

Again.  In  order  to  apply  himself  to  divine  things,  man 
needs  calm  and  peace.  Now  mutual  love,  more  than  aught 
else,  removes  the  obstacles  to  peace.  Seeing  then  that  the 
divine  law  directs  men  to  apply  themselves  to  divine  things, 
we  must  conclude  that  this  same  law  leads  men  to  love  one 
another. 

Further.  The  divine  law  is  offered  to  man  in  aid  of  the 
natural  law.  Now  it  is  natural  to  all  men  to  love  one 
another:  a  proof  of  which  is  that  a  man,  by  a  kind  of  natural 
instinct,  comes  to  the  assistance  of  anyone  even  unknown 
that  is  in  need,  for  instance  by  warning  him,  should  he  have 
taken  the  wrong  road,  by  helping  him  to  rise,  should  he  have 
fallen,  and  so  forth:  as  though  every  man  were  intimate  and 
friendly  with  his  fellow-man .2  Therefore  mutual  love  is 
prescribed  to  man  by  the  divine  law.  Wherefore  it  is  said 
(Jo-  xv.  12):  This  is  My  commandment  that  you  love  one 
1  1  Ethic,  vii.  2  8  Ethic,  i. 
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another:  and  (i  Jo.  iv.  21):  This  commandment  we  have 
from  God,  that  he  who  loveth  God,  love  also  his  brother :  and 
(Matth.  xxii.  39)  that  the  second  commandment  is,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour. 


CHAPTER  CXVIII 

THAT  THE  DIVINE  LAW  BINDS  MEN  TO  THE  TRUE  FAITH 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  divine  law  binds  men  to  the 
true  faith. 

For  just  as  the  beginning  of  material  love  is  sight  exer¬ 
cised  through  the  material  eye,  so  the  beginning  of  spiritual 
love  is  the  intellectual  vision  of  a  spiritual  lovable  object. 
Now,  the  vision  of  that  spiritual  lovable  object  which  is  God, 
is  impossible  to  us  in  the  present  life  except  by  faith,  because 
it  surpasses  natural  reason,  and  especially  inasmuch  as  our 
happiness  consists  in  the  enjoyment  thereof.  Therefore  we 
need  to  be  brought  to  the  true  faith  by  the  divine  law. 

Again.  The  divine  law  directs  man  to  perfect  subjection 
to  God.1  Now,  as  man  is  subject  to  God  as  to  His  will  by 
loving  Him,  so  is  he  subject  to  Him  as  to  his  intellect  by 
believing  in  Him.  Not  indeed  by  believing  anything  false: 
since  God,  who  is  truth,  cannot  propose  anything  false  to  man ; 
wherefore  he  that  believes  something  false,  believes  not  in 
God.  Therefore  the  divine  law  directs  man  to  the  true  faith. 

Also.  He  who  errs  about  something  essential  to  a  thing, 
knows  not  that  thing:  thus  if  anyone  in  apprehending  an 
irrational  animal  were  to  think  it  a  man,  he  would  not  know 
man.  It  would  be  different  were  he  to  err  about  the  acciden¬ 
tals  of  a  thing.  In  composite  things,  however,  he  who  errs 
about  any  of  the  essential  principles,  though  he  know  not  the 
thing  simply,  yet  he  knows  it  in  some  respect;  thus  if  he 
thinks  a  man  to  be  an  irrational  animal,  he  knows  him  in 
respect  of  his  genus.  But  this  cannot  apply  to  simple  things, 
and  any  error  whatever  removes  all  knowledge  of  the  thing. 
Now,  God  is  supremely  simple.  Therefore  to  err  about  God, 

1  Ch.  cxv. 
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is  not  to  know  God:  thus  he  who  believes  that  God  is  a  body? 
knows  not  God  at  all,  but  apprehends  something  else  instead 
of  God.  Now,  a  thing  is  loved  and  desired  according  as  it  is 
known.  Therefore  he  that  errs  about  God,  can  neither  love 
God,  nor  desire  him  as  his  end.  Consequently,  since  the  aim 
of  the  divine  law  is  to  make  men  love  and  desire  God,1  that 
law  must  needs  bind  men  to  a  true  faith  in  God. 

Moreover.  False  opinion  in  matters  of  intelligence,  is  like 
vice  opposed  to  virtue  in  moral  matters:  for  the  true  is  the 
good  of  the  intellect ,2  Now,  it  belongs  to  the  divine  law  to 
prohibit  vice.  Therefore  it  belongs  to  it  also  to  proscribe 
false  opinions  about  God  and  things  divine.  Hence  it  is 
said  (Heb.  xi.  6) :  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God. 
Moreover  (Exod.  xx.)3  before  other  commandments  are  given, 
a  right  faith  in  God  is  prescribed  when  it  is  said:  Hear,  0 
Israel,  the  Lord  thy 4  God  is  one. 

Hereby  is  refuted  the  error  of  those  who  maintained  that 
it  matters  not  for  man’s  salvation  with  what  faith  he 
serves  God. 


CHAPTER  CXIX 

THAT  OUR  MIND  IS  DIRECTED  TO  GOD  BY  CERTAIN 
SENSIBLE  THINGS 

Since  it  is  connatural  to  man  to  acquire  knowledge  through 
the  senses,  and  since  it  is  most  difficult  to  arise  above  sensible 
things,  divine  providence  has  appointed  sensible  things  as  a 
reminder  to  man  of  things  divine,  so  that  thus  man’s  inten¬ 
tion  might  the  more  readily  be  recalled  to  divine  things,  not 
excluding  the  man  whose  mind  is  not  equal  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  divine  things  in  themselves. 

For  this  reason  sensible  sacrifices  were  instituted;  since 
man  offers  these  to  God,  not  because  God  needs  them,  but 
that  man  might  be  reminded  that  he  must  refer  both  himself 
and  all  that  is  his  to  God  as  his  end,  and  as  the  Creator, 
Governor  and  Lord  of  all. 

1  Ch.  cxvi.  3  6  Ethic,  ii.  3  Deut.  vi.  4.  4  Vulg., — our. 
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Again,  sensible  things  are  employed  for  man’s  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  in  the  shape  of  washings,  anointings,  meat  and  drink, 
and  the  uttering  of  sensible  words,  as  signifying  to  man  that 
he  receives  intelligible  gifts  from  an  external  source,  and  from 
God  whose  name  is  expressed  by  sensible  words. 

Moreover  man  performs  certain  sensible  actions,  not  to 
arouse  God,  but  to  arouse  himself  to  things  divine:  such  as 
prostrations,  genuflexions,  raising  of  the  voice  and  singing. 
Such  things  are  not  done  as  though  God  needed  them,  for 
He  knows  all  things,  and  His  will  is  unchangeable,  and  He 
looks  at  the  affection  of  the  heart,  and  not  the  mere  move¬ 
ment  of  the  body :  but  we  do  them  for  our  own  sake,  that  by 
them  our  intention  may  be  fixed  on  God,  and  our  hearts 
inflamed.  At  the  same  time  we  thereby  confess  that  God 
is  the  author  of  our  soul  and  body,  since  we  employ  both  soul 
and  body  in  the  worship  we  give  Him. 

Hence  we  must  not  wonder  that  heretics  who  deny  that 
God  is  the  author  of  our  body,  decry  the  offering  of  this 
bodily  worship  to  God.  Wherein  it  is  clear  that  they  forget 
that  they  are  men,  inasmuch  as  they  deem  the  presentation 
of  sensible  objects  to  be  unnecessary  for  interior  knowledge 
and  affection.  For  experience  shows  that  by  acts  of  the 
body  the  soul  is  aroused  to  a  certain  knowledge  or  affection. 
Wherefore  it  is  evidently  reasonable  that  we  should  employ 
bodies  in  order  to  raise  our  minds  to  God. 

The  offering  of  these  bodily  things  to  God  is  called  the 
worship  ( cultus )  of  God.  For  we  speak  of  cultivating  those 
things  to  which  we  give  our  thought  in  the  shape  of  deeds. 
Now,  we  give  our  thought  to  God  in  our  actions,  not  indeed 
that  we  may  be  of  advantage  to  Him,  as  when  we  cultivate 
other  things  by  our  actions:  but  because  by  such  actions 
we  advance  towards  God.  And  since  by  internal  acts  we 
tend  to  God  directly,  therefore  properly  speaking  we  worship 
God  by  internal  acts.  Nevertheless  external  acts  also  belong 
to  the  divine  worship,  forasmuch  as  by  these  acts  the  mind 
is  raised  to  God,  as  we  have  said. 

This  divine  worship  is  also  called  religion:  because  by 
these  acts  man  tethers  (ligat)  himself,  as  it  were,  lest  he 
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stray  from  God.  Also,  because  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct 
he  feels  himself  obliged  in  his  own  way  to  show  reverence  to 
God,  from  whom  flows  His  being  and  every  good. 

Wherefore  religion  is  called  piety.  Because  by  piety  we 
give  due  honour  to  those  who  begot  us.  Hence  it  would 
seem  reasonably  to  belong  to  piety  to  honour  God  the  Father 
of  all.  For  this  reason  those  who  are  averse  to  the  worship 
of  God  are  said  to  be  impious. 

And  since  not  only  is  God  the  cause  and  source  of  our 
being,  but  also  our  whole  being  is  in  His  power,  and  all  that 
we  have  we  owe  to  Him,  and  because  of  this  He  is  truly  our 
master,  that  which  we  do  to  honour  Him  is  called  service. 
Now,  God  is  Lord  not  accidentally,  as  man  of  his  fellow-man, 
but  by  nature.  Hence  we  owe  service  to  God  otherwise 
than  to  a  fellow-man,  to  whom  we  are  subject  accidentally, 
and  who  wields  over  things  a  restricted  dominion,  that  he 
receives  from  God.  Wherefore  the  service  due  to  God  is 
called  by  the  special  name  of  latria  by  the  Greeks. 


CHAPTER  CXX 

THAT  THE  WORSHIP  OF  LATRIA  IS  DUE  TO  GOD  ALONE 

Some  there  have  been  who  deemed  that  the  worship  of  latria 
should  be  given  not  only  to  the  supreme  author  of  all,  but 
to  all  things,  even  creatures,  that  are  above  man.  Hence 
some,  whilst  holding  God  to  be  the  one  universal  cause  of  all, 
considered  that  we  should  offer  latria,  first — after  the  supreme 
God — to  the  heavenly  intellectual  substances,  which  they 
called  gods,  whether  such  substances  were  entirely  separate 
from  bodies,  or  animated  the  spheres  or  stars. 

Secondly,  to  other  intellectual  substances  which  they 
believed  to  be  united  to  aerial  bodies,  and  called  demons : 
nevertheless,  deeming  them  to  be  above  men,  even  as  an 
aerial  body  is  above  an  earthly  one,  they  maintained  that 
these  substances  should  be  honoured  by  men  with  a  divine 
worship,  and  that  in  comparison  with  men  they  were  gods, 
as  being  between  men  and  the  gods. — And  as  they  believed 
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that  the  souls  of  good  men,  through  being  separated  from 
their  bodies,  passed  to  a  higher  state  than  that  of  the  present 
life,  they  held  that  divine  worship  should  be  given  also  to  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  whom  they  called  heroes  or  manes. 

Others,  believing  God  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  held  that 
divine  honour  should  be  given  to  the  whole  world  and  each 
part  thereof;  not  indeed  on  account  of  the  body,  but  on 
account  of  the  soul,  which  they  said  was  God:  even  as  we 
honour  a  wise  man,  not  for  his  body  but  for  his  soul. 

Others,  again,  thought  that  divine  honour  should  be  given 
even  to  things  which,  though  beneath  man  by  nature, 
participate  in  the  power  of  a  higher  nature.  Wherefore, 
believing  that  certain  images,  made  by  men,  receive  a 
certain  supernatural  power,  either  through  the  influence  of 
a  heavenly  body,  or  through  the  presence  of  certain  spirits, 
they  said  that  such  images  should  receive  divine  honour. 
These  images  they  called  gods:  for  which  reason  they  are 
called  idolaters,  because  they  offered  latria  to  idols,  i.e. 
images. 

But  it  is  absurd  for  those  who  hold  that  there  is  but  one 
separate  first  cause,  to  give  divine  honour  to  another.  For 
we  worship  God,  as  stated  above,1  not  because  He  needs  it, 
but  that  true  notions  about  God  may  be  confirmed  in  us  by 
means  of  sensible  things.  Now,  the  notion  that  there  is  but 
one  supreme  God,  cannot  be  confirmed  in  us  by  means  of 
sensible  objects,  except  by  our  offering  Him  something 
distinct,  and  this  we  call  the  divine  worship.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  a  true  notion  about  the  one  cause,  is  weakened 
if  divine  worship  be  given  to  several. 

Further.  As  we  said  above,2  this  external  worship  is 
necessary  for  man  in  order  that  his  soul  be  roused  to  give 
spiritual  homage  to  God.  Now,  custom  is  of  great  weight 
in  moving  the  human  mind  to  action,  for  we  are  more  easily 
inclined  to  that  which  is  customary.  And  the  custom 
among  men  is  that  the  honour  given  to  the  head  of  the  state, 
e.g.  the  king  or  the  emperor,  be  given  to  no  other.  Therefore 
the  human  mind  should  be  urged  to  realize  that  there  is  one 
1  Ch.  cxix.  2  Ibid. 
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supreme  cause  of  all,  by  rendering  to  it  something  that  it 
renders  to  no  other.  This  is  what  we  call  the  worship  of 
latria. 

Again.  If  the  worship  of  latria  were  due  to  a  being  as 
superior  and  not  as  supreme:  since  one  man,  and  one  angel, 
is  higher  than  another,  it  would  follow  that  a  man  ought  to 
give  the  worship  of  latria  to  another  man,  and  one  angel  to 
another  angel.  And  since  he  who  is  superior  in  one  respect, 
is  inferior  in  another,  the  result  would  be  that  men  would 
worship  one  another  mutually:  which  is  absurd. 

Besides.  It  is  customary  among  men  that  a  special  return 
be  due  for  a  special  boon.  Now,  there  is  a  special  boon  that 
man  receives  from  the  most  high  God,  namely  his  creation: 
for  we  proved  in  the  Second  Book1  that  God  alone  creates. 
Therefore  man  must  make  to  God  a  special  return  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  special  boon:  and  this  is  the  worship  of  latria. 

Moreover.  Latria  means  service :  and  service  is  due  to  a 
master.  Properly  and  truly,  a  master  is  one  who  orders 
others  ’to  work,  and  receives  orders  from  none :  for  he  who 
carries  out  the  orders  of  another  is  servant  rather  than  master. 
Now,  God  the  supreme  cause  of  all,  orders  all  things  to  their 
respective  actions,  by  His  providence,  as  we  proved  above  :2 
wherefore  Holy  Writ  describes  the  angels  and  higher  bodies 
as  serving  both  God,  whose  orders  they  carry  out,  and  us 
for  whose  good  they  work.3  Therefore  the  worship  of  latria 
which  is  due  to  the  sovereign  Lord,  should  be  given  to  none 
but  the  supreme  cause  of  all. 

Also.  Of  all  things  pertaining  to  latria,  sacrifice  would 
seem  to  hold  a  special  place :  for  genuflections,  prostrations, 
and  other  like  signs  of  honour,  may  be  given  even  to  men, 
albeit  with  another  intention  than  when  given  to  God: 
whereas  no  one  has  thought  that  a  sacrifice  should  be  offered 
except  to  one  whom  he  looked  upon,  or  pretended  to  look 
upon,  as  God.  Now  the  external  sacrifice  is  a  representation 
of  the  interior  true  sacrifice  in  which  the  human  mind  offers 
itself  to  God.  And  our  mind  offers  itself  to  God,  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  its  creation,  as  the  author  of  its  operation,  as  the 
1  Ch.  xxi.  2  Ch.  lxiv.  3  Cf.  Ps.  cii.  21;  Heb.  i.  14. 
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end  wherein  lies  its  happiness.  This  can  only  apply  to  the 
supreme  cause  of  all:  for  it  was  shown  above1  that  God 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  rational  soul;  that  He  alone  can  incline 
the  will  of  man  whithersoever  He  will;2  and  that  man’s  final 
happiness  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him  alone.3  To  God 
alone,  therefore,  must  man  offer  sacrifice  and  the  worship 
of  latria,  and  not  to  any  spiritual  substances  whatsoever. 

Although  the  opinion  which  holds  that  the  most  high 
God  is  nothing  else  but  the  soul  of  the  world,  is  false,  as  we 
have  proved;4  while  that  is  true  which  holds  God  to  be  a 
separate  being,  from  whom  all  other  intellectual  substances, 
both  separate  or  embodied,  originate;  yet  the  offering  of  latria 
to  various  things  is  more  consistent  with  the  former  opinion . 
Because,  by  offering  the  worship  of  latria  to  various  things, 
one  would  seem  to  offer  the  same  worship  to  the  one  most  high 
God,  to  whom,  according  to  this  opinion,  the  various  parts 
of  the  world  are  compared,  as  the  various  members  of  the 
human  body  are  compared  to  the  soul. — But  reason  again  is 
in  contradiction  with  this  opinion.  For  they  assert  that  the 
worship  of  latria  should  be  given  to  the  world  not  on  account 
of  its  body  but  on  account  of  its  soul,  which  they  hold  to  be 
God.  And  though  the  body  of  the  world  is  divisible  into 
various  parts,  the  soul  is  indivisible.  Therefore  divine 
honour  is  not  to  be  given  to  many  things,  but  to  one  only. 

Again.  If  we  suppose  the  world  to  have  a  soul  that 
animates  the  whole  and  every  part  thereof,  this  cannot  mean 
the  nutritive  or  sensitive  soul:  since  the  operations  of  these 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  not  competent  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
universe.  In  fact,  granted  that  the  world  has  a  sensitive 
and  nutritive  soul,  the  worship  of  latria  would  not  be  due  to 
it  on  account  of  a  like  soul,  since  neither  is  it  due  to  animals 
or  plants. — It  follows  then  that  in  saying  that  God,  to  whom 
latria  is  due,  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  they  mean  the  intel¬ 
lectual  soul.  But  this  soul  is  not  a  perfection  of  certain 
definite  parts  of  the  body,  but  in  some  way  regards  the  whole. 
This  is  clearly  the  case  with  our  soul  which  is  of  lower  degree : 


1  Bk.  II.,  ch.  lxxxvii. 
3  Ch.  xxxvii. 


2  Bk.  III.  ch.  lxxxviii. 
4  Bk.  I.,  ch.  xxvii. 
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for  the  intellect  does  not  employ  an  organ  of  the  body,  as 
is  proved  in  3  De  Anima,  iv.  Consequently  according  to 
their  principle,  divine  honour  would  not  have  to  be  shown 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  to  the  whole,  on  account 
of  its  soul. 

Moreover.  If,  according  to  their  opinion,  there  is  but  one 
soul  animating  the  whole  world  and  all  its  parts;  and  if  the 
world  is  not  to  be  called  God  save  on  account  of  its  soul: 
therefore  there  will  be  but  one  God.  Consequently  divine 
honour  is  due  to  one  only. — And  if  there  be  but  one  soul  of  the 
whole,  and  the  various  parts  again  have  various  souls,  they 
must  admit  that  the  souls  of  the  parts  are  subordinate  to  the 
soul  of  the  whole:  for  the  same  proportion  is  between  per¬ 
fections,  and  the  things  perfected.  Now,  where  there  is 
order  among  several  intellectual  substances,  the  worship 
of  latria  is  due  only  to  the  one  that  has  the  highest  place, 
as  we  proved  against  the  other  opinion.1  Consequently  the 
worship  of  latria  would  have  to  be  given,  not  to  the  parts  of 
the  world,  but  to  the  whole  alone. 

Again.  It  is  evident  that  certain  parts  of  the  world  have 
no  soul  of  their  own :  consequently  worship  would  not  have 
to  be  given  to  them.  Yet  these  people  worshipped  all  the 
elements  of  the  world;  namely  earth,  water,  fire  and  other 
like  inanimate  bodies. 

Besides.  It  is  clear  that  a  superior  does  not  owe  the 
worship  of  latria  to  an  inferior.  Now  man,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  is  superior  to  all  inferior  bodies  at  least,  according 
as  he  has  a  more  perfect  form.  Therefore  man  would  not 
have  to  give  the  worship  of  latria  to  inferior  bodies,  if  such 
worship  were  due  to  them  by  reason  of  their  own  souls. 

The  statement  that  each  part  of  the  world  has  its  own  soul, 
and  that  the  whole  world  has  not  one  common  soul,  leads 
to  the  same  inconsistencies.  For  it  would  follow  that  the 
highest  part  of  the  world  has  the  highest  kind  of  soul,  to 
which  alone,  according  to  what  we  have  said,  the  worship  of 
latria  would  be  due. 

These  opinions  are  surpassed  in  unreasonableness  by  the 
1  See  above  '.—Further.  As  we  said  .  .  ., 
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one  which  states  that  the  worship  of  latria  is  to  be  given  to 
images.  For  if  these  images  derive  power  or  excellence 
from  the  heavenly  bodies,  this  is  no  reason  for  giving  them 
the  worship  of  latria ;  since  it  is  not  given  those  bodies  them¬ 
selves,  except  perhaps  on  account  of  their  souls,  as  some 
have  asserted.1  And  these  images  are  supposed  to  receive 
a  certain  power  from  the  heavenly  bodies  in  respect  of  their 
bodily  power. 

Besides.  It  is  clear  that  they  do  not  receive  from  the 
heavenly  bodies  a  perfection  equal  to  the  human  soul.  There¬ 
fore  they  are  inferior  in  excellence  to  any  individual  man. 
Consequently  man  does  not  owe  them  any  kind  of  worship. 

Again.  The  cause  is  more  potent  than  the  effect.  Now, 
men  are  the  makers  of  these  images.  Therefore  man  owes 
them  no  worship. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  these  images  derive  power  or  excel¬ 
lence  through  association  with  some  spiritual  substance; 
this  again  is  insufficient,  for  the  worship  of  latria  is  due  to 
no  spiritual  substance  except  only  to  the  highest  of  all. 

Moreover.  The  rational  soul  is  associated  in  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  way  with  the  human  body,  than  a  spiritual  substance 
with  the  aforesaid  images.  Therefore  man  still  remains  in 
a  position  of  greater  excellence  than  those  images. 

Again.  As  these  images  are  sometimes  made  for  producing 
baneful  effects,  it  is  clear  that  if  such  effects  are  brought 
about  by  spiritual  substances,  those  spiritual  substances 
are  wicked.  This  is  still  more  clear  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  deceitful  in  their  answers,  and  demand  of  their  wor¬ 
shippers  things  that  are  contrary  to  virtue.  Hence  they  are 
inferior  to  good  men ;  and  consequently  the  worship  of  latria 
is  not  due  to  them.  It  is  therefore  evident  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  worship  of  latria  is  due  to  the  one  most 
high  God  alone.  Hence  it  is  said  (Exod.  xii.  20):  He  that 
sacrificeth  to  the  gods  shall  be  put  to  death,  save  only  to  the 
Lord  :  and  (Deut.  vi.  13):  The  Lord  thy  God  shalt  thou  adore? 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.  Again  it  is  said  of  heathens 

1  See  above: — Some  there  have  been  .  .  .,  p.  103. 

2  Vulg., — fear.  Cf.  Matt.  v.  10. 
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(Rom.  i.  22,  23) :  Professing  themselves  to  he  wise,  they  became 
fools,  and  they  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God, 
into  the  likeness  of  the  image  of  a  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds, 
and  of  four-footed  beasts,  and  of  creeping  things  :  and  further 
on  (i.  25) :  Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie  :  and  wor¬ 
shipped  and  served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is 
( above  all  things  God)1  blessed  for  ever.  Since  then  it  is  wrong 
to  give  the  worship  of  latria  to  any  other  but  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all;  and  to  incite  to  do  wrong  belongs  only  to  an  ill- 
disposed  rational  creature:  it  is  clear  that  men  were  urged  to 
the  aforesaid  unlawful  forms  of  worship,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  demons,  who  coveting  divine  honour  even  offered  them¬ 
selves  to  man’s  worship  in  the  place  of  God.  Hence  it  is 
said  (Ps.  xcv.  5):  All  the  gods  of  the  gentiles  are  devils  :  and 
(1  Cor.  x.  20) :  The  things  which  the  heathens  sacrifice,  they 
sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to  God.  Wherefore,  since  the  prin¬ 
cipal  intention  of  the  divine  law  is  that  man  be  subject  to 
God,  and  give  Him  a  peculiar  reverence  not  only  in  thought, 
but  also  in  word  and  deeds  of  the  body:  hence,  first  of  all 
(Exod.  xx.)  when  God’s  law  is  set  forth,  the  worship  of 
more  than  one  God  is  forbidden,  where  it  is  said:  Thou  shalt 
not  have  strange  gods  before  Me  :  thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself 
a  graven  thing,  nor  the  likeness  of  anything.  Secondly,  man 
is  forbidden  to  utter  irreverently  the  name  of  God,  in  order, 
to  wit,  to  confirm  a  falsehood:  and  this  is  expressed  in  the 
words:  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  ..  .  God  in  vain. 
Thirdly,  a  certain  time  is  prescribed  for  rest  from  external 
works,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  have  leisure  to  think  of 
God:  hence  it  is  said:  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the 
sabbath-day. 

CHAPTER  CXXI 

THAT  THE  DIVINE  LAW  DIRECTS  MAN  ACCORDING  TO  REASON 
AS  REGARDS  THINGS  CORPOREAL  AND  SENSIBLE 

Just  as  the  human  mind  can  be  raised  to  God  by  corporeal 
and  sensible  things,  provided  one  make  right  use  of  them  for 
God’s  honour,  even  so  their  abuse  either  wholly  withdraws 
1  The  words  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  Vulgate. 
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the  mind  from  God,  if  the  will  place  its  end  in  lower  things; 
or  distracts  the  mind’s  intention  from  God,  when  we  are  too 
attached  to  those  things.  Now,  the  divine  law  was  given 
chiefly  that  man  might  adhere  to  God.1  Therefore  it  belongs 
to  the  divine  law  to  direct  man  in  his  love  and  use  of  corporeal 
and  sensible  things. 

Again.  Just  as  the  mind  of  man  is  subordinate  to  God, 
so  is  the  body  subordinate  to  the  soul,  and  the  lower  powers 
to  reason.  Now,  it  belongs  to  divine  providence,  which 
God  sets  before  man  under  the  form  of  the  divine  law,2 
that  everything  should  retain  its  order.  Therefore  man 
should  be  directed  by  the  divine  law,  in  such  wise  that  the 
lower  powers  be  subject  to  reason;  the  body  to  the  soul;  and 
external  things  be  employed  for  man’s  needs. 

Further.  Every  law  that  is  framed  aright,  is  conducive 
to  virtue.3  Now,  virtue  is  the  reason’s  rule  applied  to  both 
interior  affections  and  the  use  of  corporeal  things.  Therefore 
this  should  be  prescribed  by  the  divine  law. 

Moreover.  Every  lawgiver  should  legislate  for  those 
things  that  are  necessary  for  the  observance  of  the  law. 
Since,  then,  the  law  is  proposed  to  the  reason,  man  would 
not  obey  the  law,  unless  all  that  is  in  man  be  subject  to 
reason.  Therefore  it  is  for  the  divine  law  to  command 
that  all  that  is  in  man  be  subject  to  reason. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Rom.  xii.  i) :  Your  reasonable  service :  and 
(i  Thess.  iv.  3) :  This  is  the  will  of  God,  your  sanctification. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  those  who  assert  that  there 
is  on  sin  unless  our  neighbour  be  injured  or  scandalized. 


CHAPTER  CXXII 

HOW,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  DIVINE  LAW,  SIMPLE  FORNICATION 
IS  A  SIN  I  AND  THAT  MATRIMONY  IS  NATURAL 

Hence  it  is  clear  how  futile  is  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
say  that  simple  fornication  is  no  sin.  For  they  say:  Take, 
for  instance,  a  woman  who  is  not  bound  by  the  marriage  tie, 
1  Ch.  cxv.  2  Ibid.  3  Ibid. 
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or  under  any  authority,  paternal  or  otherwise.  If  with  her 
consent,  a  man  have  intercourse  with  her,  he  does  her  no 
wrong:  since  she  pleases  herself,  and  has  the  disposal  of 
her  own  body.  He  does  not  wrong  a  third  party:  because, 
in  the  supposition,  she  is  under  no  one’s  authority.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  no  sin. 

Nor,  seemingly,  is  it  enough  to  reply  that  he  does  a  wrong 
to  God. — Because  we  do  not  wrong  God  unless  we  wrong 
our  own  good  as  stated  above.1  But  this  would  not  seem 
to  be  contrary  to  man’s  good.  Consequently  no  wrong, 
seemingly,  is  done  to  God  thereby. 

Likewise,  it  would  not  seem  to  meet  the  case  if  one  reply 
that  the  man  wrongs  his  neighbour  by  scandalizing  him. — 
For  one  may  be  scandalized  at  something  that  is  not  a  sin 
in  itself,  so  that  it  becomes  a  sin  accidentally.  But  the 
point  at  issue  is  whether  simple  fornication  be  a  sin,  not 
accidentally,  but  in  itself. 

Accordingly  we  must  seek  the  solution  from  what  has  been 
said  above.  For  it  has  been  stated2  that  God  cares  for 
everything  in  respect  of  what  is  good  for  it.  Now,  it  is 
good  foir  everything  that  it  obtain  its  end:  and  its  evil  is 
that  it  turn  from  its  end.  This  applies  to  the  parts  as  well 
as  to  the  whole:  so  that  man’s  every  part,  even  as  his  every 
act,  should  attain  to  its  due  end.  Now,  though  the  seed 
be  superfluous  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the  species.  Other  super¬ 
fluities  such  as  excretions,  urine,  sweat  and  the  like  are  not 
necessary  for  anything,  and  so  it  is  only  their  discharge  that 
is  good  for  man.  Seed,  however,  has  another  end  in  view, 
since  it  is  emitted  for  the  purpose  of  generation,  which  is  the 
object  of  coition.  Moreover  generation  would  be  in  vain, 
if  due  nourishment  were  not  to  follow:  because  the  offspring 
would  not  survive  if  deprived  of  its  due  nourishment.  Hence 
the  emission  of  seed  should  be  ordered  in  such  wise,  that 
befitting  generation,  and  rearing  of  the  offspring  may  follow. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  contrary  to  man’s  good  that  the  seed 
be  emitted  in  such  a  way  that  generation  cannot  ensue: 

1  Ch.  cxxi.  2  Ch.  cxii.  seqq. 
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and  if  this  be  done  deliberately  it  must  needs  be  a  sin. — I 
mean,  if  it  be  done  in  a  way  that  is  directly  opposed  to 
generation,  such  as  every  emission  of  seed  without  the 
natural  union  of  male  and  female :  hence  sins  of  this  kind  are 
said  to  be  against  nature.  If,  however,  it  be  accidental  that 
generation  cannot  ensue,  it  is  not  on  this  account  contrary 
to  nature,  or  sinful:  for  instance  if  the  woman  be  sterile. 

In  like  manner  it  must  be  contrary  to  man’s  good,  if, 
though  seed  be  emitted  so  that  generation  can  ensue,  the 
proper  upbringing  of  the  offspring  is  hindered.  For  it  must 
be  observed  that  in  those  animals  in  which  the  female  alone 
suffices  for  the  rearing  of  the  offspring, — dogs  for  instance — 
the  male  and  female  do  not  remain  together  after  coition. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  female  does  not 
suffice  to  rear  the  offspring,  the  male  and  female  remain 
together  after  coition,  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
rearing  and  development  of  the  young.  We  have  an  instance 
of  this  in  certain  birds,  whose  young  are  unable  to  seek  food 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  For  since  the  bird  does  not 
feed  its  young  on  milk, — which  is  ready  at  hand  through 
being  prepared  by  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  quadrupeds — 
and  needs  to  go  in  search  of  food  for  them,  and  besides  this 
fosters  them  by  incubation;  the  female  alone  would  not 
suffice  for  all  this.  Wherefore  divine  providence  has  given 
the  male  of  such  animals  the  natural  instinct  to  remain  with 
the  female  for  the  rearing  of  the  offspring. — Now  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  human  species  the  female  is  far  from  sufficing 
alone  for  the  rearing  of  the  children,  since  the  needs  of 
human  life  require  many  things  that  one  person  alone  cannot 
provide.  It  is  therefore  in  keeping  with  human  nature 
that  the  man  remain  with  the  woman  after  coition,  and  not 
leave  her  at  once,  indulging  in  promiscuous  intercourse,  as 
those  do  who  have  the  habit  of  fornication. 

Nor  is  this  argument  weakened  because  some  woman 
has  sufficient  means  to  rear  her  offspring  by  herself.  Be¬ 
cause  natural  rectitude  in  human  acts  depends,  not  on  what 
is  accidentally  in  one  individual  but  on  that  which  is  proper 
to  the  whole  species.  Again,  we  must  observe  that,  in  the 
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human  species,  the  offspring  needs  not  only  nourishment  for 
its  body,  as  with  other  animals,  but  also  instruction  for  its 
soul.  For  other  animals  have  their  natural  forethought 
which  enables  them  to  provide  for  themselves :  whereas  man 
lives  by  reason,  which  can  attain  to  forethought  only  after 
long  experience:  so  that  children  need  to  be  instructed  by 
their  parents  who  are  experienced. 

Moreover  children  are  not  capable  of  this  instruction  as 
soon  as  they  are  bom,  but  only  after  a  long  time,  and 
especially  when  they  reach  the  age  of  discretion.  Besides, 
this  instruction  requires  a  long  time.  And  even  then,  on 
account  of  the  assaults  of  the  passions  whereby  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  prudence  is  perverted,1  they  need  not  only  instruc¬ 
tion  but  correction.  Now  a  woman  is  insufficient  for  these 
things,  in  fact  there  is  more  need  for  a  man  for  such  things, 
for  his  reason  is  more  perfect  for  instruction,  and  his  arm 
is  stronger  for  punishment.  Consequently  a  short  space  of 
time  such  as  suffices  for  birds  is  not  sufficient  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  offspring  in  the  human  species,  and  a  great  part 
of  life  is  required  for  the  purpose.  So  that,  as  in  all  animals 
it  behoves  the  male  to  remain  with  the  female  as  long  as  the 
father  is  needed  by  the  offspring,  it  is  natural  in  the  human 
race  that  the  man  should  have  not  a  short-lived  but  a  lasting 
fellowship  with  a  definite  woman :  and  this  fellowship  is  called 
matrimony.  Therefore  matrimony  is  natural  to  man :  and  the 
intercourse  of  fornication,  which  is  apart  from  matrimony,  is 
contrary  to  man’s  good.  For  this  reason  it  must  needs  be  a  sin. 

Moreover,  the  emission  of  seed  without  the  requisite 
intention  of  procreation  and  education,  must  not  be  thought 
a  slight  sin,  for  that  it  is  a  small  sin,  or  none  at  all,  to  use 
some  part  of  one’s  body  for  some  other  purpose  than  that 
for  which  nature  intended  it:  for  instance  if  one  walk  on 
one’s  hands,  or  use  one’s  feet  to  do  what  the  hands  should 
do.  Because  by  suchlike  actions  man’s  good  is  not  pre¬ 
judiced  very  much;  whereas  the  inordinate  discharge  of 
semen  is  perversive  of  a  natural  good,  which  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  species.  Wherefore,  after  the  sin  of  murder, 

1  6  Ethic,  v. 
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whereby  human  nature  is  deprived  of  actual  existence,  this 
kind  of  sin,  whereby  the  generation  of  human  nature  is 
hindered,  holds,  seemingly,  the  second  place. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  divine 
authority.  That  the  discharge  of  semen  in  such  wise  that 
no  offspring  can  ensue,  is  unlawful,  is  clear  from  the  words 
of  Levit.  xviii.  22,  23:  Thou  shalt  not  lie  with  mankind  as 
with  womankind  .  .  .  thou  shalt  not  copulate  with  any  beast ; 
and  of  1  Cor.  vi.  10:  Nor  the  effeminate,  nor  Hers  with  mankind 
.  .  .  shall  possess  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Again,  that  fornication  and  all  intercourse  with  other  than 
one’s  own  wife,  is  unlawful,  is  evident  from  the  words  of 
Deut.  xxiii.  17:  There  shall  be  no  whore  among  the  daughters 
of  Israel,  nor  whoremonger  among  the  sons  of  Israel :  and  of 
Job  iv.  13:  Take  heed  to  keep  thyself  .  .  .  from  all  fornication, 
and  beside  thy  wife  never  endure  to  know  a  crime  :  and  of 
1  Cor.  vi.  18:  Fly  fornication. 

Hereby  we  exclude  the  error  of  those  who  denied  that 
there  was  a  greater  sin  in  the  emission  of  seed  than  in  the 
discharge  of  other  superfluities:  and  of  those  who  said  that 
fornication  is  no  sin. 


CHAPTER  CXXIII 

THAT  MATRIMONY  SHOULD  BE  INDISSOLUBLE 

If  one  consider  the  matter  rightly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
foregoing  arguments  not  only  show  that  the  fellowship  of 
male  and  female  in  human  nature,  which  we  call  matrimony, 
should  be  lasting,  but  also  that  it  should  endure  throughout 
life. 

For  possessions  are  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  life:  and  since  the  natural  life  which  cannot  be 
preserved  in  the  person  of  an  undying  father,  is  preserved, 
by  a  kind  of  succession,  in  the  person  of  the  son,  it  is  naturally 
befitting  that  the  son  succeed  in  things  belonging  to  the 
father.  Therefore  it  is  natural  that  the  father’s  care  for  his 
son  should  endure  to  the  end  of  his  life.  If,  then,  the  father’s 
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care  for  his  son  causes,  even  among  birds,  the  continued 
fellowship  of  male  and  female,  the  natural  order  demands 
that  in  the  human  species  father  and  mother  should  remain 
together  to  the  end  of  life. 

It  would  seem  also  contrary  to  equity  for  the  aforesaid 
fellowship  to  be  dissolved.  For  the  female  requires  the 
male,  not  only  for  procreation,  as  in  other  animals,  but  also 
for  governance:  because  the  male  excels  both  in  intelligence 
and  in  strength.  Now,  the  woman  is  taken  into  partnership 
with  the  man  for  the  purpose  of  procreation.  Consequently 
when  the  woman  ceases  to  be  fruitful  and  fair,  this  is  an 
obstacle  against  her  being  taken  by  another  man.  Hence, 
if  a  man  after  taking  a  wife  in  her  youth,  while  she  is  yet 
fair  and  fruitful,  can  put  her  away  when  she  has  aged,  he 
does  her  an  injury,  contrary  to  natural  equity. 

Again.  It  is  clearly  unfitting  that  the  woman  be  allowed 
to  put  away  the  man:  since  she  is  naturally  subject  to  the 
man’s  authority:  and  one  who  is  subject  to  another  is  not 
free  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  authority.  Hence  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  natural  order  if  a  wife  could  leave 
her  husband.  Consequently,  if  the  husband  could  leave  his 
wife,  there  would  not  be  just  fellowship  between  husband 
and  wife,  but  a  kind  of  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

Also.  There  is  in  man  a  certain  natural  anxiety  to  be 
assured  of  his  offspring:  and  this  is  necessary,  because  the 
child  needs  the  father’s  authority  for  a  long  time.  Hence 
whatever  prevents  him  from  being  assured  of  having  children, 
is  contrary  to  the  natural  instinct  of  the  human  species. 
Now,  if  the  husband  may  put  away  his  wife,  or  the  wife 
leave  her  husband,  and  take  another  man,  thus  being 
copulated  first  to  one,  and  afterwards  to  another,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  offspring  would  be  hindered.  Therefore  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  natural  instinct  of  the  human  species  that 
husband  and  wife  be  separated:  and  in  consequence  the 
union  of  male  and  female  in  the  human  race  must  be  not 
only  long  lasting  but  indissoluble. 

Moreover.  The  greater  the  friendship  the  more  stable 
and  lasting  is  it.  Now,  seemingly .  between  husband  and 
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wife  there  is  the  greatest  friendship:  for  they  are  made  one 
not  only  in  the  act  of  carnal  intercourse,  which  even  among 
dumb  animals  causes  an  agreeable  fellowship,  but  also  as 
partners  in  the  whole  intercourse  of  daily  life:  so  that,  to 
indicate  this,  man  must  leave  father  and  mother  (Gen.  ii.  24) 
for  his  wife’s  sake.  Therefore  it  is  right  that  matrimony 
should  be  altogether  indissoluble.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  among  natural  acts  generation  alone  is  directed  to  the 
common  good:  since  eating,  and  the  discharge  of  other  super¬ 
fluities,  regard  the  individual:  whereas  procreation  regards 
the  preservation  of  the  species.  Hence,  as  the  law  is  made 
for  the  common  good,  whatever  regards  procreation  should 
be  regulated,  before  other  things,  by  laws  both  divine  and 
human.  Now  positive  laws  should  be  based  on  natural 
instinct,  if  they  be  human :  even  as  in  demonstrative  sciences, 
all  human  discoveries  must  needs  be  founded  on  principles 
naturally  known.  And  if  they  be  divine,  not  only  do  they 
express  the  instinct  of  nature,  but  they  also  supply  the  defect 
of  natural  instinct:  even  as  the  things  that  God  reveals, 
are  beyond  the  grasp  of  natural  reason.  Since,  then,  the 
natural  instinct  of  the  human  species  is  that  the  union  of  male 
and  female  be  indissoluble,  and  that  one  man  be  united  to 
one  woman,  it  behoved  this  to  be  ordered  by  human  law. 
Moreover,  the  divine  law  adds  a  kind  of  supernatural  reason 
taken  from  the  representation  of  the  indissoluble  union  of 
Christ  and  the  Church,  which  is  union  of  one  with  one.1 
Wherefore  inordinateness  in  the  act  of  generation  not  only 
is  contrary  to  the  natural  instinct,  but  it  also  transgresses 
laws  both  divine  and  human.  Hence,  this  kind  of  disorder 
is  more  sinful  than  that  which  may  occur  in  taking  food,  or 
in  similar  things. 

And  since  in  man  all  other  things  should  be  subordinate 
to  what  is  best  in  him,  the  union  of  male  and  female  is  ordered 
by  law  not  only  in  the  point  of  its  relation  to  the  procreation 
of  children,  as  in  other  animals,  but  also  in  its  relation  to  good 
morals,  which  right  reason  regulates,  both  as  regards  man 
in  himself,  and  considered  as  a  member  either  of  a  private 

1  Ephes.  v.  32. 
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family,  or  of  the  civil  community.  Now,  the  indissolu¬ 
bility  of  the  union  of  male  and  female  belongs  to  good  morals. 
Because  their  mutual  love  will  be  the  more  constant  if  they 
know  that  they  are  indissolubly  united.  They  will  also  be 
more  carefully  provident  in  the  conduct  of  the  household, 
when  they  realize  that  they  are  always  to  remain  together  in 
possession  of  the  same  things.  Again,  this  precludes  the 
origin  of  quarrels  which  must  needs  arise  between  the 
husband  and  his  wife’s  relatives,  if  he  were  to  put  his  wife 
away:  and  those  who  are  connected  through  affinity  have  a 
greater  regard  for  one  another.  Moreover  it  removes  the 
occasions  of  adultery  which  would  occur,  were  the  husband 
free  to  put  away  his  wife,  or  vice  versa:  for  this  would 
encourage  the  seeking  of  further  marriage. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Matth.  v.  31;  xix.  9;  1  Cor.  vii.  10):  But 
I  say  to  you  that  the  wife  depart  not  from  her  husband.1 

Hereby  we  condemn  the  custom  of  putting  a  wife  away. 
Nevertheless  this  was  permitted  to  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Law 
by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  their  heart  :2  because,  to  wit,  they 
were  prone  to  wife-murder.  Hence  the  lesser  evil  was  allowed, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  greater. 


CHAPTER  CXXIV 

THAT  MATRIMONY  SHOULD  BE  THE  UNION  OF  ONE  MAN  WITH 

ONE  WOMAN 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  seemingly,  that  all  animals  that 
are  used  to  copulate,  have  a  natural  instinct  to  resist 
another’s  intercourse  with  their  consort:  wherefore,  animals 
fight  on  account  of  copulation.  And  as  regards  all  animals 
there  is  one  common  reason  for  this,  because  every  animal 
desires  to  indulge  at  will  in  the  pleasure  of  copulation,  even 
as  in  the  pleasure  of  eating :  and  this  freedom  ceases  if  many 
males  have  access  to  one  female,  or  vice  versa:  just  as  an 

1  The  quotation  combines  the  text  of  the  Gospels  with  that  of 
the  Apostle. 

2  Matt.  xix.  8. 
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animal  is  deprived  of  the  free  enjoyment  of  its  food,  if 
another  animal  despoil  it  of  the  food  it  desires  to  consume. 
Hence  animals  fight  both  for  food  and  for  copulation.  But 
with  regard  to  men  there  is  a  special  reason:  because,  as 
already  stated,1  man  naturally  desires  to  be  assured  of  his 
offspring:  and  this  assurance  would  be  altogether  nullified 
in  the  case  of  promiscuous  copulation.  Therefore  the  union 
of  one  man  with  one  woman  comes  from  a  natural  instinct. 

A  difference,  however,  is  to  be  noted  here.  For  as  regards 
one  woman  not  being  united  to  several  men,  both  the  fore¬ 
going  arguments  avail.  But  as  regards  one  man  not  being 
joined  to  several  women,  the  second  argument  is  of  no  use: 
since  the  certainty  of  having  offspring  is  not  removed  if 
one  man  be  joined  to  several  women.  The  first  argument, 
however,  avails  against  this:  for  just  as  freedom  of  access 
to  the  woman  is  denied,  if  she  have  another  man,  so  too 
the  same  freedom  is  denied  the  woman,  if  the  man  have 
several  women.  Hence,  as  certainty  of  having  offspring 
is  the  chief  good  sought  from  marriage,  no  human  law  or 
custom  has  permitted  polyandry.  This  was  considered  to 
be  wrong  even  among  the  ancient  Romans,  of  whom  Maxi¬ 
mus  Valerius2  relates  that  they  deemed  that  not  even  on 
account  of  barrenness  should  the  marriage  bond  be  severed. 

Again.  In  every  animal  species  where  the  father  has 
a  certain  care  for  his  offspring,  the  one  male  has  but  one 
female,  as  may  be  seen  in  birds,  where  both  unite  in  feeding 
their  young:  for  one  male  would  not  suffice  to  rear  the 
progeny  of  several  females.  On  the  other  hand  where  the 
male  animal  has  not  the  care  of  the  offspring,  we  find  in¬ 
differently  union  of  one  male  with  several  females,  or  of  one 
female  with  several  males:  such  is  the  case  with  dogs,  hens, 
and  so  forth.  Since  then  of  all  animals  the  male  of  the 
human  species  is  pre-eminent  in  the  care  of  his  offspring,  it 
is  clearly  natural  to  man  that  one  man  should  have  one 
wife  and  vice  versa. 

Besides.  Equality  is  a  condition  of  friendship.  Hence 
if  a  woman  may  not  have  several  husbands,  because  this 
1  Ch.  cxxiii.  2  Fact,  et  Diet.  Memor.  ii.  i. 
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removes  the  certainty  of  offspring;  were  it  lawful  for  a  man 
to  have  several  wives,  the  friendship  of  a  wife  for  her  husband 
would  not  be  freely  bestowed,  but  servile  as  it  were.  And 
this  argument  is  confirmed  by  experience:  since  where 
men  have  several  wives,  the  wives  are  treated  as  servants. 

Further.  In  perfect  friendship  it  is  impossible  to  be 
friends  with  many,  according  to  the  Philosopher  (8  Ethic. 
vi.).  Hence  if  the  wife  has  but  one  husband,  while  the 
husband  has  several  wives,  the  friendship  will  not  be  equal 
on  either  side:  and  consequently  it  will  be  not  a  freely 
bestowed  but  a  servile  friendship  as  it  were. 

Moreover.  As  we  have  already  stated1  matrimony 
among  men  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  be  consistent  with 
good  morals.  Now  it  is  contrary  to  good  morals  that  one 
man  have  several  wives,  for  this  leads  to  discord  in  the 
family,  as  shown  by  experience.  Therefore  it  is  not  right 
for  one  man  to  have  several  wives. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Gen.  ii.  24) :  They  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh. 

Hereby  polygamy  stands  condemned,  as  also  the  opinion 
of  Plato2  who  said  that  wives  should  be  possessed  in  common : 
which  opinion  was  adopted  by  Nicolas,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons.3 


CHAPTER  CXXV 

THAT  MARRIAGE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  CONTRACTED  BETWEEN 

RELATIVES 

For  these  reasonable  motives  the  laws  have  decreed  that 
certain  persons  belonging  to  a  common  stock  should  be 
debarred  from  marriage. 

Because,  as  marriage  is  the  union  of  different  persons, 

those  who  should  consider  themselves  as  one  through  having 

a  common  ancestor,  are  rightly  debarred  from  marriage, 

that  they  may  have  a  greater  regard  for  each  other,  through 

realizing  that  for  that  reason  they  are  one. 

Again.  Since  in  the  relations  between  husband  and 

1  Ch.  cxxiii.  2  Civitas,  v.;  Timceus, 

3  Augustine,  De  Hceres.  v. 
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wife  there  is  a  certain  natural  shame,  relations  should  be 
forbidden  between  those  who  through  being  united  in  blood 
should  revere  each  other.  This  motive  seems  to  be  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  law,  where  it  is  said:1  Thou  shalt  not  uncovey 
the  nakedness  of  thy  sister,  and  so  on. 

Further.  That  men  be  too  much  given  to  the  pleasure 
of  copulation  is  corruptive  of  good  morals:  because,  since, 
more  than  any  other,  this  pleasure  absorbs  the  mind,  the 
reason  would  be  hindered  in  things  pertaining  to  rectitude. 
Now  there  would  result  an  abuse  of  pleasure  if  man  were 
allowed  to  be  united  in  copulation  with  those,  in  whose 
society  he  must  needs  live,  such  as  sisters  and  other  relatives : 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  occasion  of  inter¬ 
course  with  such  persons.  It  was  therefore  in  keeping 
with  good  morals  that  the  laws  should  forbid  such  unions. 

Moreover.  The  pleasure  of  copulation  corrupts  entirely 
the  judgement  of  prudence .2  Therefore  frequency  of  that 
pleasure  is  contrary  to  good  morals.  Now,  this  pleasure  is 
increased  by  the  mutual  love  of  those  who  are  thus  united. 
Hence  it  would  be  contrary  to  good  morals  for  relatives  to 
marry:  for  then  there  would  be  in  them  the  love  arising 
from  community  of  blood  and  nourishment  in  addition  to 
the  love  of  desire;  and,  in  consequence,  through  multiplicity 
of  loves  the  soul  would  be  all  the  more  a  slave  to  pleasures. 

Besides.  It  is  most  necessary  in  human  society  that 
friendship  be  among  many.  Now  friendships  among  men 
are  multiplied  if  marriage  be  contracted  between  persons  of 
different  stock.  Therefore  it  was  becoming  for  the  laws 
to  direct  that  marriage  be  contracted  with  those  of  different 
stock,  and  not  between  relatives. 

Also.  It  is  unsuitable  that  a  person  be  united  socially 
with  those  to  whom  he  should  naturally  be  subject.  Now, 
it  is  natural  for  a  man  to  be  subject  to  his  parents.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  unfitting  for  one  to  marry  one’s  parent,  since 
marriage  is  a  social  union. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Levit.  xviii.  6) :  No  man  shall  approach 
to  her  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him. 

1  Levit.  xviii.  6  seqq. 
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Hereby  stands  condemned  the  custom  of  those  who 
contract  bonds  of  the  flesh  with  persons  of  their  kindred. 
We  must  observe,  however,  that  just  as  the  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  is  to  what  occurs  most  frequently,  so  too  is  the  law 
made  to  fit  the  majority  of  cases.  The  foregoing  arguments 
are  not  invalidated  by  any  possible  exceptions:  for  the 
good  of  many  should  not  be  foregone  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  of  one,  since  the  common  good  is  ever  more  god-like  than 
the  good  of  one}  Lest,  however,  a  defect  that  may  occur 
in  a  single  instance,  be  altogether  irremediable,  lawgivers 
and  the  like  have  the  power  to  dispense  in  the  statutes  that 
are  made  for  the  generality,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  a  particular  case.  If  the  law  be  made  by  man,  those 
who  have  the  same  power  can  dispense  therein.  But  if 
the  law  be  of  God,  dispensation  can  be  granted  by  divine 
authority:  just  as  in  the  old  law  polygamy,  concubinage 
and  divorce  were  seemingly  allowed  by  dispensation. 


CHAPTER  CXXVI 

THAT  NOT  ALL  CARNAL  INTERCOURSE  IS  SINFUL 

Just  as  it  is  contrary  to  reason  to  indulge  in  carnal  inter¬ 
course  so  as  to  frustrate  the  begetting  and  rearing  of  children, 
so  is  it  in  keeping  with  reason  to  make  use  of  it  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  procreation  and  upbringing.  Now,  the 
divine  law  forbids  only  those  things  that  are  contrary  to 
reason,  as  we  have  shown  above.2  Therefore  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  say  that  all  carnal  intercourse  is  sinful. 

Again.  Since  the  members  of  the  body  are  instruments 
of  the  soul,  the  end  of  each  member,  as  of  any  other  instru¬ 
ment,  is  its  use.  Now,  the  use  of  certain  members  of  the 
body  is  carnal  intercourse.  Therefore  carnal  intercourse  is 
the  end  of  certain  members  of  the  body.  But  that  which 
is  the  end  of  any  natural  thing,  cannot  be  evil  in  itself: 
since  that  which  is  according  to  nature,  is  directed  to  an 


1  i  Ethic,  ii. 


2  Ch.  cxxi. 
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end  by  divine  providence,  as  stated  above.1  Therefore 
carnal  intercourse  cannot  possibly  be  evil  in  itself. 

Further.  Natural  inclinations  are  implanted  in  things 
by  God,  who  moves  all  things.  Therefore  the  natural 
inclination  of  a  species  cannot  be  to  that  which  is  evil  in 
itself.  Now,  in  all  perfect  animals  there  is  a  natural  in¬ 
clination  to  carnal  intercourse.  Therefore  carnal  intercourse 
cannot  be  evil  in  itself. 

Moreover.  That  which  is  a  necessary  condition  for  some¬ 
thing  good  and  very  good,  is  not  evil  in  itself.  But  the 
preservation  of  the  animal  species  cannot  be  enduring  except 
by  means  of  generation  by  carnal  intercourse.  Therefore 
carnal  intercourse  cannot  be  evil  in  itself. 

Hence  it  is  said  (i  Cor.  vii.  28) :  A  woman  sins  not  if  she 
marries .2 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  those  who  say  that  all 
carnal  intercourse  is  unlawful:  wherefore  they  utterly  con¬ 
demn  matrimony  and  nuptials.  Some  of  them  are  led  to 
this  assertion  because  they  believe  that  bodies  were  made 
not  by  a  good  but  by  an  evil  principle.3 


CHAPTER  CXXVII 

THAT  NO  FOOD  IS  IN  ITSELF  SINFUL  FOR  ONE  TO  TAKE 

Even  as  venery,  so  also  food,  may  be  made  use  of  without 
sin,  if  the  order  of  reason  be  observed.  And  a  thing  is 
done  according  to  the  order  of  reason  when  it  is  directed 
in  a  befitting  manner  to  its  due  end.  Now,  the  end  due  to 
the  consumption  of  food  is  the  preservation  of  the  body 
by  nourishment.  Therefore  one  may  partake  of  any  food 
that  is  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Therefore  no  food  is  in 
itself  sinful  for  one  to  take. 

Again.  It  is  not  in  itself  sinful  to  use  a  thing  that  is  not 
evil  in  itself.  Now,  no  food  is  evil  by  nature :  because  every¬ 
thing,  in  its  nature,  is  good,  as  we  have  proved  above.4 

1  Ch.  lxiv.  2  If  a  virgin  marry,  she  hath  not  sinned. 

3  Augustine,  De  Hceres.  xlvi.  4  Ch.  vii. 
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A  certain  food  may,  however,  be  bad  for  a  certain  person, 
as  being  harmful  to  the  well-being  of  his  body.  Therefore 
no  food,  considered  as  a  thing  of  such  and  such  a  nature, 
is  sinful  for  one  to  take:  but  it  may  be  sinful  if  one  use  it 
unreasonably,  so  as  to  injure  one’s  health. 

Moreover.  To  put  a  thing  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended,  is  not,  in  itself,  a  sin.  Now,  plants  are  intended 
for  animals;  of  animals,  some  are  intended  for  others;  and 
all  things  are  intended  for  man,  as  we  have  already  proved.1 
Therefore  it  is  not  sinful  in  itself  to  make  use  of  either 
plants  or  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  whether  for  food  or  for 
any  other  purpose  useful  to  man. 

Besides.  The  defect  of  sin  spreads  from  the  soul  to  the 
body,  and  not  vice  versa:  because  sin  is  a  disorder  of  the 
will.  Now  food  concerns  the  body  immediately,  and  not 
the  soul.  Therefore  the  consumption  of  food  cannot  be 
sinful  in  itself,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  contrary  to  rectitude 
of  the  will.  This  happens  in  one  way,  through  incom¬ 
patibility  with  the  end  for  which  food  is  taken :  for  instance 
when,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  afforded  thereby,  a  man 
partakes  of  a  food  injurious  to  his  health,  whether  on  account 
of  the  kind  of  food,  or  by  reason  of  the  quantity  consumed. 

In  another  way,  this  may  happen  through  the  food  being 
inconsistent  with  the  condition  either  of  the  consumer  or 
of  those  among  whom  he  lives:  for  instance,  if  a  man  be 
so  fastidious  about  his  food,  as  to  go  beyond  his  means,  or 
singularize  himself  by  not  conforming  to  the  manner  of 
food  customary  to  those  around  him. — In  a  third  way, 
this  may  happen  if  certain  foods  are  forbidden  by  law  for 
some  special  reason :  thus,  in  the  old  law,  certain  foods  were 
prohibited  on  account  of  their  signification:  in  Egypt  it 
was  forbidden  of  old  to  eat  beef,  lest  agriculture  should  be 
hindered.  Or  again,  because  certain  regulations  forbid  the 
use  of  certain  foods,  for  the  taming  of  the  flesh.  Hence  our 
Lord  said  (Matth.  xv.  11):  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the 
mouth  defileth  a  man.  Again  it  is  said  (1  Cor.  x.  25) :  What¬ 
soever  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  eat :  asking  no  questions  for 

1  Ch.  xxii. 
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conscience ’  sake.  And  again  (1  Tim.  iv.  4) :  Every  creature 
of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  rejected  that  is  received  with 
thanksgiving. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  those  who  say  the  use  of 
certain  foods  is  illicit  in  itself;  of  whom  St.  Paul  says  (1  Tim. 
iv.  1-3) :  In  the  last  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith : 
forbidding  to  marry,  to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath 
created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving. 

Since,  then,  the  use  of  food  and  venery  is  not  unlawful 
in  itself,  and  can  be  unlawful  only  as  evading  the  order  of 
reason;  and  whereas  external  possessions  are  necessary  for 
the  consumption  of  food,  the  rearing  of  children,  support 
of  the  family,  and  other  bodily  needs;  it  follows  that  neither 
is  the  possession  of  wealth  unlawful  in  itself,  if  the  order 
of  reason  be  observed:  in  such  wise,  namely,  that  man 
possess  justly  what  he  has;  that  he  place  not  therein  the 
end  of  his  will;  that  he  use  it  aright,  for  his  own  and  others’ 
good.  Hence  the  Apostle  (1  Tim.  vi.  17,  18)  condemns  not 
the  rich,  but  lays  down  for  them  a  definite  rule  for  the  use 
of  riches,  when  he  says :  Charge  the  rich  of  this  world  not  to 
be  high-minded,  nor  to  trust  in  the  uncertainty  of  riches  .  .  . 
to  do  good,  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  to  give  easily,  to  com¬ 
municate  to  others.  Again  it  is  said  (Ecclus.  xxxi.  8) :  Blessed 
is  the  rich  man  that  is  found  without  blemish  :  and  that  hath 
not  gone  after  gold,  nor  put  his  trust  in  money  nor  in 
treasures. 

Hereby  we  also  refute  the  error  of  those  who,  as  Augustine 
states  ( De  Haeres.,  xl.),  most  arrogantly  styled  themselves 
Apostolics,  because  they  admitted  to  their  community,  neither 
married  men,  nor  possessors  of  property,  such  as  are  in  the 
Catholic  Church  as  well  as  monks,  and  clerks  in  great  number. 
The  reason  why  these  are  heretics  is  because  they  sever  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Church,  and  consider  that  those  are  without 
hope,  who  use  these  things  which  they  themselves  lack. 
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HOW  BY  THE  DIVINE  LAW  MAN  IS  DIRECTED  TO  HIS  NEIGHBOUR 

Accordingly,  from  what  has  been  said,1  it  is  clear  that 
man  is  led  by  the  divine  law  to  observe  the  order  of  reason 
in  all  things  that  may  be  of  use  to  him.  Now,  of  all  things 
that  may  be  useful  to  man,  other  men  hold  the  first  place, 
since  man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal :2  for  he  needs  many 
things  that  cannot  be  provided  by  one  man  alone.  There¬ 
fore  it  behoves  man  to  be  instructed  by  divine  law  so  as  to 
behave  towards  other  men  according  to  the  order  of  reason. 

Again.  The  end  of  the  divine  law  is  that  man  may  adhere 
to  God.3  Now,  in  this,  one  man  is  assisted  by  another  both 
in  his  knowledge  and  in  his  affections :  because  one  man  helps 
another  to  know  the  truth;  and  one  urges  another  to  good, 
and  withdraws  him  from  evil.  Hence  it  is  said  (Prov.  xxvii. 
17) :  Iron  sharpeneth  iron ,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance 
of  his  friend;  and  (Eccles.  iv.  9-12) :  It  is  better  .  .  .  that  two 
should  be  together,  than  one:  for  they  have  the  advantage  of  their 
society:  if  one  fall  he  shall  be  supported  by  the  other.  Woe  to 
him  that  is  alone,  for  when  he  falleth,  he  hath  none  to  lift  him 
up.  And  if  two  lie  together,  they  shall  warm  one  another;  how 
shall  one  alone  be  warned  ?  And  if  a  man  prevail  against 
one,  two  shall  withstand  him. .  Therefore  it  behoved  the 
divine  law  to  direct  the  mutual  relations  between  man 
and  man. 

Moreover.  The  divine  law  is  a  rule  of  divine  providence 
for  the  governance  of  men.4  Now,  it  belongs  to  divine 
providence  to  keep  all  things  subject  to  it  within  the  bounds 
of  right  order :  so  that,  to  wit,  each  thing  be  in  its  place  and 
degree.  Accordingly,  the  divine  law  directs  men  to  one 
another  in  such  wise  that  each  one  remains  in  his  own  order: 
which  is  for  men  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another,  for  peace 
among  men  is  nothing  else  but  rightly  ordered  harmony,  as 
Augustine  says.5 

1  From  ch.  cxxi.  2  1  Ethic,  vii.  3  Ch.  cxv. 

4  Ch.  cxiv.  seqq.  5  De  Civ.  Dei,  xix.  13. 
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Besides.  Whenever  a  number  of  things  are  subordinate 
to  one,  they  ought  to  be  harmoniously  ordered  to  one  another : 
else  they  would  hinder  one  another  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
common  end:  thus,  an  army  is  harmoniously  ordered  to 
victory  which  is  the  end  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Now, 
every  man  is  ordered  to  God1  by  the  divine  law.  Therefore 
it  behoved  the  divine  law  to  establish  an  ordered  harmony, 
which  is  peace ,2  among  men,  lest  they  be  a  hindrance  to  one 
another. 

Hence  it  is  said  in  the  psalm:3  Who  hath  placed  peace  in  thy 
borders:  and  our  Lord  said  (Jo.  xvi.  33) :  These  things  I  have 
spoken  to  you,  that  in  me  you  may  have  peace. 

Now  ordered  harmony  is  observed  among  men  when  to 
every  one  is  given  his  due :  and  this  belongs  to  justice.11  Where¬ 
fore  it  is  said  (Isa.  xxxii.  17) :  The  work  of  justice  shall  be 
peace.  Therefore  it  behoved  the  divine  law  to  give  precepts 
of  justice,  that  every  one  might  give  others  their  due,  and 
refrain  from  doing  them  wrong. 

Among  men  our  greatest  debt  is  to  our  parents.  Wherefore 
the  first  of  the  legal  precepts  (Exod.  xx.  12-17)  that  order 
us  to  our  neighbour  is:  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
whereby  we  are  to  understand  that  each  one  is  commanded 
to  give  their  due  both  to  his  parents  and  to  others,  according 
to  Rom.  xiii.  7:  Render  to  all  men  their  dues. — The  next  place 
is  given  to  the  precepts  that  forbid  wrong-doing  to  one’s 
neighbour:  to  harm  him  by  deed  either  in  his  own  person, 
for  it  is  said:  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  or  in  a  person  united  to  him, 
for  it  is  said:  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  or  in  external 
things,  for  it  is  said:  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  We  are  also  for¬ 
bidden  to  wrong  our  neighbour  by  word:  for  it  is  written: 
Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.  And 
since  God  is  judge  also  of  hearts,  we  are  forbidden  to  injure 
our  neighbour  in  thought,  by  coveting  his  wife  or  his  goods. 

Now  man  is  moved  in  two  ways  to  observe  this  justice 
that  is  prescribed  by  the  divine  law:  first,  from  within; 
secondly,  from  without.  From  within,  when  man  is  willing 

1  Ch.  cxv.  2  See  preceding  paragraph. 

3  cxlvii.  3.  4  I.  Digest,  i.  de  just,  et  jure,  10. 
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to  observe  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law.  This  is  the  result 
of  man’s  love  of  God  and  his  neighbour:  for  whoso  loves 
another,  gives  him  his  due  willingly  and  with  pleasure,  and 
gives  even  more  with  liberality.  Hence  the  entire  fulfilment 
of  the  law  depends  on  love,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Apostle  (Rom.  xiii.  10) :  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law . 
Again,  our  Lord  says  (Matth.  xxii.  40)  that  on  ..  .  two 
commandments,  — i.e.,  on  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour, 
defiendeth  the  whole  law.  But  as  some  have  not  the  inward 
disposition  to  do  what  the  law  commands,  willingly  and  of 
their  own  accord,  they  need  to  be  drawn  from  without  to 
fulfil  the  justice  of  the  law.  This  is  done  when  they  fulfil 
the  law  through  fear  of  punishment,  not  as  freemen  but  as 
slaves.  Hence  it  is  said  (Isa.  xxvi.  9):  When  thou  shalt  do 
thy  judgements  on  the  earth,  namely,  by  punishing  evil-doers, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  shall  learn  justice. 

The  former,  then,  are  a  law  to  themselves f  for  they  have 
charity,  which  moves  them  instead  of  the  law,  and  makes 
them  act  as  men  who  are  free.  Wherefore  it  was  necessary 
for  the  external  law  to  be  made  not  on  their  account,  but  on 
account  of  those  who  are  not  inclined  to  well-doing  of  their 
own  accord.  For  this  reason  it  is  said  (1  Tim.  i.  9):  The 
law  is  not  made  for  the  just  man,  but  for  the  unjust.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  just  are  not  bound  to  fulfd  the  law, 
as  some  have  wrongly  understood;  but  that  they  are  inclined 
of  their  own  accord  to  do  justice,  even  without  the  law. 

CHAPTER  CXXIX 

THAT  SOME  HUMAN  ACTS  ARE  RIGHT  BY  NATURE,  AND  NOT 
BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  PRESCRIBED  BY  LAW 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  seen  that  the  things 
prescribed  by  the  divine  law  are  right  not  only  because  they 
are  prescribed  by  law,  but  also  by  their  very  nature. 

For' the  divine  law  subjects  the  human  mind  to  God,  and 
all  the  rest  of  man,  to  reason.2  Now,  the  natural  order 
1  Rom.  ii.  14. 


2  Ch,  cxxi. 
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demands  that  the  inferior  be  subject  to  the  superior.  There¬ 
fore  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law  are  in  themselves  right 
by  nature. 

Further.  Divine  providence  has  endowed  man  with 
the  natural  tribunal  of  reason,  as  the  principle  of  his  own 
acts.  Now,  natural  principles  are  directed  to  things  that 
are  naturally.  Hence  there  are  certain  actions  naturally 
becoming  to  man,  and  in  themselves  right  by  nature,  and 
not  merely  because  they  are  prescribed  by  law. 

Moreover.  Whatsoever  has  a  determinate  nature  must 
have  determinate  actions,  becoming  to  that  nature :  since  the 
proper  operation  of  a  thing  is  consequent  to  its  nature. 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  man  has  a  determinate  nature.  There¬ 
fore  there  must  needs  be  certain  actions  that  are  in  them¬ 
selves  becoming  to  man. 

Besides.  If  a  thing  is  natural  to  a  man,  that  also  must  be 
natural  to  him,  without  which  he  cannot  have  that  thing: 
for  nature  is  not  wanting  in  necessaries.1  Now,  it  is  natural  to 
man  to  be  a  social  animal ,2  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  one  man  alone  does  not  suffice  to  procure  all  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  human  life.  Consequently  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  human  society,  is  naturally  becoming  to 
man :  such  are  to  observe  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  refrain 
from  doing  them  any  harm.  Therefore  in  human  acts  some 
things  are  naturally  right. 

Also.  It  has  been  shown  above3  that  it  is  natural  for  man 
to  use  things  beneath  him  for  the  needs  of  his  life.  Now, 
there  is  a  certain  measure  according  to  which  the  use  of 
the  aforesaid  things  is  expedient  for  human  life,  and  if  that 
measure  be  ignored,  a  wrong  is  done  to  man,  as  in  the  inord¬ 
inate  consumption  of  food.  Therefore  certain  human  acts 
are  naturally  right,  and  some  naturally  wrong. 

Again.  According  to  the  natural  order,  the  body  is  on 
account  of  the  soul,  and  the  lower  powers  of  the  soul  are 
on  account  of  the  reason :  even  as  in  other  things,  matter  is 
for  the  form,  and  instruments  for  the  sake  of  the  principal 

1  3  De  Anima  ix.  6. 

3  Ch.  cxxi.,  cxxvii. 
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agent.  Now,  if  a  thing  be  ordered  to  another,  it  should 
be  a  help  to  it  and  not  a  hindrance.  Therefore  it  is  naturally 
right  that  man  should  so  care  for  his  body  and  the  lower 
powers  of  the  soul,  that  they  be  not  a  hindrance  but  a  help 
to  the  act  of  reason  and  to  his  own  good;  if  it  happen  other¬ 
wise,  it  will  be  evil  by  nature.  Therefore  wine-bibbing 
and  feasting ;  inordinate  use  of  venery  which  hinders  the  use 
of  reason ;  and  submission  to  the  passions  which  thwart  the 
free  judgement  of  reason,  are  all  evil  by  nature. 

Moreover.  Those  things  are  natural  to  every  man,  where¬ 
by  he  tends  to  his  natural  end:  while  those  which  are  of  a 
contrary  nature,  are  naturally  unbecoming  to  him.  Now, 
we  have  proved  above1  that  man  is  by  nature  directed  to  God 
as  his  end.  Consequently  those  things  whereby  man  is 
brought  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  are  naturally 
right :  and  whatever  things  have  a  contrary  result,  are  natur¬ 
ally  bad  for  man. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  good  and  evil  in  human  acts  result 
not  only  from  the  prescription  of  the  law,  but  also  from  the 
order  of  nature. 

Hence  it  is  said  in  the  Psalm  (xviii.  10)  that  the  judge¬ 
ments  of  the  Lord  are  true,  justified  in  themselves. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  statement  of  those  who  assert  that 
the  just  and  the  right  are  prescribed  by  law  only. 


CHAPTER  CXXX 

OF  THE  COUNSELS  GIVEN  IN  THE  DIVINE  LAW 

Since  man’s  greatest  good  is  that  he  adhere  with  his  mind 
to  God  and  divine  things:  and  whereas  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  give  undivided  attention  to  things  diverse:  in  order  that 
his  mind  may  more  freely  turn  to  God,  there  are  given  in  the 
divine  law  counsels  whereby  men  are  withdrawn  from  the 
occupations  of  the  present  life,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  to 
one  whose  life  is  on  the  earth.  Now,  this  is  not  so  necessary 

1  Ch.  xvii.,  xxv. 
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for  man’s  righteousness,  that  without  it  righteousness  were 
impossible :  since  virtue  and  righteousness  are  not  destroyed, 
if  man  make  use  of  things  corporal  and  earthly  according  to 
the  order  of  reason.  Wherefore  these  admonitions  of  the 
divine  law  are  called  counsels,  and  not  precepts,  inasmuch  as 
man  is  counselled  to  forego  the  lesser  goods  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater.  Now  man’s  cares,  as  regards  the  general  mode  of 
human  life,  are  occupied  with  three  things:  first,  about  his 
person,  as  to  what  he  shall  do,  where  he  is  to  live;  secondly, 
about  persons  united  to  him,  especially  his  wife  and  children : 
thirdly,  about  providing  himself  with  those  external  things 
which  he  needs  for  the  support  of  life.  In  order  to  do  away 
with  his  care  for  external  things,  the  divine  law  gives  the 
counsel  of  poverty :  namely,  that  he  should  renounce  the  goods 
of  this  world,  which  are  apt  to  entangle  his  mind  with  anxie¬ 
ties.  Hence  our  Lord  said  (Matth.  xix.  21):  If  thou  wilt  he 
perfect,  go  sell  all 1  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come, 
follow  me.  In  order  to  remove  the  care  of  wife  and  children, 
man  is  given  the  counsel  of  virginity  or  continence.  Hence  it 
is  said  (1  Cor.  vii.  25) :  Now  concerning  virgins,  I  have  no 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  hut  I  give  counsel.  And  in  order 
to  give  the  reason  for  this  counsel  he  adds  (verse  32  sq.)\ 
He  that  is  without  a  wife,  is  solicitous  for  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  God :  hut  he  that  is  with  a  wife, 
is  solicitous  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his 
wife ;  and  he  is  divided.  In  order  to  remove  man’s  care  of 
himself,  the  counsel  of  obedience  is  given,  whereby  he  surren¬ 
ders  the  disposal  of  his  own  acts  into  the  hands  of  his  superior. 
Wherefore  it  is  said  (Heb.  xiii.  17) :  Obey  your  prelates,  and 
he  subject  to  them.  For  they  watch  as  being  to  render  an 
account  of  your  souls. 

And  whereas  the  highest  perfection  of  human  life  is  that 
man’s  mind  be  occupied  with  God,  and  as  these  three  are 
apparently  the  best  dispositions  to  that  occupation,  it  would 
seem  that  they  rightly  belong  to  the  state  of  perfection; 
not  as  though  they  were  themselves  perfections,  but  because 
they  are  dispositions  to  perfection  which  consists  in  being 

1  Vulg., — what. 
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busy  about  God.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  words  of 
our  Lord  in  counselling  poverty,  when  he  said:1  If  thou  wilt 
he  perfect,  go  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow 
me,  as  though  he  declared  the  perfection  of  life  to  consist  in 
following  him. 

They  may  also  be  described  as  the  effects  and  signs  of 
perfection.  For  when  the  mind  is  strongly  affected  with 
love  and  desire  of  a  certain  thing,  the  result  is  that  it  thinks 
less  of  other  things.  Wherefore  if  man’s  mind  be  borne 
with  love  and  desire  towards  divine  things,  wherein  perfec¬ 
tion  clearly  consists,  the  result  is  that  he  renounces  all  that 
may  hinder  his  movement  towards  God,  not  only  the  care  of 
possessions,  and  love  of  wife  and  children,  but  also  love  of 
himself.  This  is  signified  by  the  words  of  Scripture.  For 
it  is  said  (Cant.  viii.  7) :  If  a  man  should  give  all  the  substance 
of  his  house  for  love,  he  shall  despise  it  as  nothing :  and 
(Matth.  xiii.  45, 46) :  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  merchant 
seeking  good  pearls  :  who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great 
price,  went  his  way,  and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it : 
and  (Philip,  iii.  7,  8) :  The  things  that  were  gain  to  me.  ...  I 
count  ...  as  dung,  that  I  may  gain  Christ. 

Since  then  these  three  are  dispositions  to  perfection,  and 
the  effects  and  signs  of  perfection,  it  is  seemly  that  those  who 
vow  these  three  things  should  be  said  to  be  in  the  state  of 
perfection. 

Now,  the  perfection  to  which  the  things  in  question  dispose 
a  man,  consists  in  the  mind  being  occupied  with  God. 
Wherefore  those  who  make  profession  of  them  are  called 
religious,  as  dedicating  themselves  and  their  possessions 
as  a  sacrifice  to  God:  their  possessions,  by  poverty;  their 
body,  by  continence;  their  will,  by  obedience.  For  religion 
consists  in  the  worship  of  God,  as  stated  above.2 


1  See  above. 


2  Ch.  cxix. 
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CONCERNING  THE  ERROR  OF  THOSE  WHO  CONDEMN 
VOLUNTARY  POVERTY 

Some,  in  contradiction  of  the  Gospel  teaching,  have  con¬ 
demned  intentional  poverty.  The  first  of  these  was  Vigilan- 
tius,  who  was  followed  by  others,  pretending 1  to  be  teachers 
of  the  law,  understanding  neither  the  things  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  affirm.  They  based  their  contention  on  the 
following  and  similar  arguments. 

The  natural  appetite  demands  that  every  animal  should 
provide  itself  with  the  necessities  of  life.  Hence  those 
animals  which  are  unable  to  find  the  necessities  of  life  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  by  natural  instinct,  gather  such  things 
together  at  the  time  they  are  to  be  found,  and  store  them, 
for  instance  bees  and  ants.  Now,  men  need  many  things  for 
the  support  of  life,  which  cannot  be  found  at  all  times. 
Hence  it  is  natural  to  man  to  procure  and  keep  the  things 
he  needs.  Therefore  it  is  contrary  to  the  natural  law  to 
scatter  by  poverty  all  the  things  one  has  gathered. 

Again.  Everything  has  a  natural  liking  for  those  things 
by  which  its  being  is  preserved,  inasmuch  as  all  things  seek 
to  exist?  Now  man’s  life  is  supported  with  the  substance 
of  external  things.  Wherefore,  by  the  natural  law  every 
man  is  bound  to  maintain  the  substance  of  external  things 
even  as  life  itself.  Hence,  it  is  as  much  against  the  natural 
law  for  a  man  to  deprive  himself  of  the  necessities  of  life  by 
voluntary  poverty  as  it  is  to  lay  hands  on  himself. 

Moreover.  Man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal ,3  as  stated 
above.4  Now,  society  cannot  endure  among  men  unless 
one  help  another.  Consequently  it  is  natural  to  men  for  one 
to  help  another  in  his  need.  But  they  make  it  impossible 
for  themselves  to  afford  this  help,  if  they  renounce  the 
substance  of  external  things,  whereby  especially  assistance 
is  given  to  others.  Therefore  it  is  contrary  to  the  natural 

1  Vulg., — desiring.  2  9  Ethic,  vii. 

3  1  Ethic,  vii.  4  Qi.  cxxix. 
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instinct,  and  to  the  good  of  pity  and  charity  that  a  man, 
by  voluntary  poverty,  renounce  all  worldly  substance. 

Besides.  If  it  be  an  evil  to  possess  the  substance  of  this 
world;  and  if  it  be  good  to  free  one’s  neighbour  of  an  evil, 
and  evil  to  bring  evil  upon  him:  it  follows  that  it  is  evil  to 
give  of  the  substance  of  this  world  to  one  who  is  in  want, 
and  good  to  take  it  away  from  one  who  has  it:  which  is 
absurd.  Therefore  it  is  good  to  possess  the  substance  of 
this  world:  and  to  renounce  it  altogether  by  voluntary 
poverty  is  evil. 

Again.  Occasions  of  evil  should  be  avoided.  Now, 
poverty  is  an  occasion  of  evil,  for  through  it  men  are  led  to 
thieving,  flattery  and  perjury,1  and  the  like.  Therefore 
poverty  should  not  be  deliberately  embraced;  rather  should 
we  avoid  it  lest  it  befall  us. 

Further.  Since  virtue  follows  the  mean,  it  is  destroyed  by 
either  extreme.  Now,  liberality  is  a  virtue  which  gives 
what  should  be  given,  and  holds  to  what  should  be  retained. 
And  illiberality  is  a  vice  on  the  side  of  deficiency,  holding 
to  what  should  be  retained,  and  to  what  should  not  be 
retained.  It  is  also  a  vice  on  the  side  of  excess  when  all  is 
given:  and  this  is  done  by  those  who  embrace  voluntary 
poverty.  Therefore  it  is  sinful  and  allied  to  prodigality. 

These  arguments  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  For  it  is  said  (Prov.  xxx.  8,  9): 
Give  me  neither  beggary  nor  riches :  give  me  only  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Lest  perhaps  being  filled  I  should  be  tempted  to  deny, 
and  say  :  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  being  compelled  by  poverty,  I 
should  steal,  and  forswear  the  name  of  my  God. 

CHAPTER  CXXXII 

OF  THE  WAYS  OF  LIFE  FOLLOWED  BY  THOSE  WHO 
EMBRACE  VOLUNTARY  POVERTY 

This  question  would  seem  to  be  yet  more  relevant  if  one 
consider  the  ways  in  which  those  must  needs  live,  who 
embrace  voluntary  poverty. 

1  See  below, — These  arguments  .  .  . 
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One  way  of  living  is  for  the  goods  of  each  one  to  be  sold, 
and  for  all  to  live  together  on  the  proceeds.  This  seems 
to  have  been  done  in  Jerusalem  under  the  apostles:  for  it 
is  said  (Acts  iv.  34,  35) :  As  many  as  were  owners  of  lands  or 
houses,  sold  them,  and  brought  the  price  of  the  things  they  sold, 
and  laid  it  down  before  the  feet  of  the  apostles.  And  distribution 
was  made  to  everyone,  according  as  he  had  need. 

Now,  in  this  way  it  would  seem  that  sufficient  provision 
was  not  made  for  man’s  livelihood.  First,  because  it  is  not 
probable  that  many  with  great  possessions  would  embrace 
this  kind  of  life.  And  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
possessions  of  a  few  wealthy  men,  after  being  divided  among 
many,  would  not  last  very  long. 

Also,  because  it  is  possible  and  easy  for  the  price  received 
to  be  lost,  through  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  dispensers,  or 
through  theft  or  robbery.  Consequently  those  who  embrace 
this  kind  of  poverty  will  be  left  without  a  livelihood. 

Besides.  Many  things  happen  which  compel  a  man  to 
change  his  abode.  Hence  it  will  be  difficult  to  provide  for 
those  who  may  possibly  be  scattered  about  in  various  places, 
if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  be  assigned  to  them  all  in  common. 

There  is  another  mode  of  life  observed  in  many  monas¬ 
teries,  where  the  possessions  are  held  in  common,  and 
provision  made  for  each  one  according  to  his  needs. 

But  neither  does  this  way  of  life  seem  to  be  expedient. 
For  earthly  possessions  are  attended  by  anxieties:  both  in 
the  acquisition  of  revenue,  and  in  protecting  them  against 
fraud  and  violence:  and  these  anxieties  are  so  much  the 
greater  and  involve  so  many  more  persons,  according  as 
greater  possessions  are  needed  to  suffice  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  greater  number.  In  this  way,  therefore,  the  motive  of 
voluntary  poverty  is  frustrated :  at  any  rate  as  regards  many 
who  must  needs  be  solicitous  in  looking  after  the  property. 

Again.  Possession  in  common  is  wont  to  occasion  discord. 
For  apparently  people  who,  like  the  Spaniards  and  Persians, 
have  nothing  in  common,  are  not  given  to  litigation,  but 
those  who  hold  something  together  in  common:  for  which 
reason  there  are  quarrels  among  brothers.  Now,  discords 
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are  a  very  great  hindrance  to  the  mind  being  occupied  with 
divine  things,  as  stated  above.1  Therefore  this  way  of 
living  would  seem  to  frustrate  the  end  of  voluntary  poverty. 

There  is  again  a  third  way  of  life,  where  those  who  embrace 
voluntary  poverty  live  by  manual  labour.  The  apostle 
Paul  followed  this  manner  of  living  and  by  his  example  and 
institution  counselled  others  to  observe  it.  For  it  is  said 
(2  Thess.  iii.  8-10):  Neither  did  we  eat  any  man’s  bread  for 
nothing,  but  in  labour  and  in  toil  we  worked  night  and  day, 
lest  we  should  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you :  not  as  if  we  had  not 
power,  but  that  we  might  give  ourselves  a  pattern  unto  you,  to 
imitate  us.  For  also  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  declared 
to  you :  that  if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat. 
Yet  neither  does  this  manner  of  life  seem  expedient.  For 
manual  labour  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  foras¬ 
much  as  something  is  acquired  thereby.  Now  it  seems  futile 
to  renounce  what  is  necessary,  and  then  work  to  get  it  back. 
Consequently,  if  after  embracing  voluntary  poverty  a  man 
has  to  regain  the  means  of  livelihood  by  working  with  his 
hands,  it  were  useless  for  him  to  renounce  ail  that  he  had 
with  which  to  support  his  life. 

Also.  Voluntary  poverty  is  counselled  that  thereby  a 
man  may  be  disposed  to  follow  Christ  with  greater  prompti¬ 
tude,  through  being  free  from  worldly  cares.  Now,  it  would 
seem  to  involve  greater  solicitude  that  a  man  should  gain 
a  livelihood  by  his  own  toil,  than  that  he  should  live  on  what 
he  already  had:  especially  if  he  were  moderately  rich,  or 
were  possessed  of  movable  goods,  with  which  it  were  easy  for 
him  to  gain  the  necessaries  of  life.  Therefore  to  live  by 
manual  labour  would  seem  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  those  who  embrace  voluntary  poverty. 

To  this  we  must  add  that  our  Lord  apparently  forbade 
His  disciples  manual  labour  when,  using  the  comparison  of 
the  birds  and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  He  warned  them  against 
solicitude  for  earthfy  things.  For  He  said  (Matth.  vi.  26): 
Behold  the  birds  of  the  air,  for  they  neither  sow,  nor  do  they 
reap,  nor  gather  into  barns.  And  again  (verse  28) :  Consider 

1  Ch.  cxvii.,  cxxviii. 
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the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow  :  they  labour  not,  neither  do 
they  spin. 

But  this  manner  of  life  is  seemingly  inadequate.  For 
many  desire  perfection  who  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
skill,  so  as  to  be  able  to  spend  their  life  in  toil,  because  they 
have  neither  been  brought  up  nor  taught  to  do  such  things. 
For  thus  peasants  and  labourers  would  be  in  a  better  position 
for  the  attainment  of  the  perfection  of  life,  than  those  who 
have  studied  wisdom,  and  have  been  brought  up  in  wealth 
and  ease,  which  they  renounce  for  Christ’s  sake. — It  also 
happens  that  some  who  embrace  voluntary  poverty,  lose 
their  health,  or  are  hindered  in  some  other  way  from  working. 
Consequently  they  would  be  left  deprived  of  the  means  of 
livelihood. 

Again.  No  little  time  suffices  that  one  may  work  for  the 
necessities  of  life;  as  evidenced  in  the  number  of  men  who 
pass  the  whole  of  their  time  so  doing,  and  yet  are  scarcely 
able  to  gain  an  adequate  livelihood.  But,  if  those  who 
embrace  voluntary  poverty  have  to  live  by  manual  labour, 
the  result  would  be  that  they  would  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  life  in  this  kind  of  work:  and,  consequently,  they 
would  be  debarred  from  actions  of  greater  importance,  which 
also  require  much  time,  such  as  the  study  of  wisdom,  teaching 
and  other  like  spiritual  occupations.  And  so  voluntary 
poverty  would  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  disposition  to 
the  perfection  of  life. 

If  someone  say  that  manual  labour  is  necessary  in  order 
to  banish  idleness:  this  is  not  to  the  point.  For  it  were 
better  to  banish  idleness  by  being  busy  in  the  exercise  of 
moral  virtues,  which  riches  serve  instrumentally,1  for  instance 
in  giving  alms,  and  the  like,  rather  than  by  manual  labour. — 
Besides :  it  were  useless  to  counsel  poverty  merely  that  men, 
after  becoming  poor,  might  abstain  from  idleness  by  occupy¬ 
ing  their  time  in  manual  labour,  unless  the  counsel  were 
given  that  they  might  give  themselves  to  higher  occupations 
than  those  belonging  to  man’s  ordinary  life. 

And  if  someone  say  that  manual  labour  is  necessary  to 

1  i  Ethic,  viii. 
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tame  the  desires  of  the  flesh;  this  is  not  to  the  point.  For 
the  question  at  issue  is  whether  it  be  necessary  for  those  who 
embrace  voluntary  poverty  to  live  by  manual  labour. — 
Besides:  there  are  many  other  ways  of  taming  carnal  con¬ 
cupiscence:  namely,  by  fasting,  watching,  and  the  like. — 
Moreover,  even  the  rich,  who  need  not  work  in  order  to 
live,  might  use  manual  labour  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  life,  where  those  who  embrace 
voluntary  poverty  live  by  the  ministrations  of  others,  who 
wish  to  be  of  service  to  the  perfection  of  voluntary  poverty, 
by  retaining  their  riches.  This  way,  seemingly,  was  followed 
by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples:  for  we  read  (Lk.  viii.  2,  3) 
that  certain  women  followed  Christ,  and  ministered  unto  Him 
of  their  substance. 

But  neither  does  this  way  of  life  seem  to  be  expedient. 
For  apparently  it  is  unreasonable  to  renounce  one’s  own 
goods,  in  order  to  live  on  another’s. 

Moreover.  It  would  seem  unfitting  to  receive  from 
another  without  making  him  a  return:  since  the  equality 
of  justice  is  observed  in  giving  and  taking. — It  is,  however, 
allowable  to  live  on  the  aims  of  others,  for  those  who  tender 
them  some  kind  of  service.  Hence  it  would  not  seem  un¬ 
reasonable  that  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  and  preachers, 
who  give  the  people  doctrine  and  other  godly  things,  should 
receive  their  livelihood  from  them :  for  the  workman  is  worthy 
of  his  meat,  as  our  Lord  says  (Matth.  x.  10).  For  this  reason 
the  Apostle  says  (1  Cor.  ix.  13-14)  that  the  Lord  ordained 
that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel,  should  live  by  the  Gospel :  and 
that  they  that  serve  the  altar  partake  with  the  altar.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  were  unfitting  for  those  who  perform  no  minis¬ 
terial  duty  for  the  people,  to  receive  from  the  people  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Further.  This  mode  of  living  wrould  seem  to  be  harmful 
to  others.  For  some  there  are  who  need  to  be  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  others,  through  being  unable  to  support  them¬ 
selves  by  reason  of  poverty  or  sickness.  And  this  bounty 
would  needs  be  lessened,  if  those  who  embrace  voluntary 
poverty  had  to  be  supported  by  the  offerings  of  others:  since 
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people  are  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  support  a  large 
number  of  poor.  Hence  the  Apostle  (i  Tim.  iv.)1  commands 
that  if  a  man  have  a  widow  related  to  him,  let  him  minister 
to  hey,  that  the  Church  may  look  after  those  who  are  widows 
indeed.  It  is  therefore  unseemly  that  those  who  choose 
voluntary  poverty  should  follow  this  way  of  living. 

Moreover.  A  free  mind  is  a  most  necessary  condition  for 
perfect  virtue:  for  without  it  a  man  easily  becomes  a  par¬ 
taker  of  other  men’s  sins  :  either  by  express  consent,  or  by 
flattering  approval,  or  at  least  by  dissimulation.  Now, 
this  freedom  is  considerably  prejudiced  by  the  aforesaid 
manner  of  life:  for  a  man  cannot  but  fear  to  offend  one  on 
whose  kindness  he  lives.  Consequently  this  manner  of  life 
is  a  hindrance  to  perfect  virtue,  which  is  the  end  of  voluntary 
poverty:  and  so  it  would  seem  inexpedient  to  those  who  are 
voluntarily  poor. 

Besides.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  that  which  depends  on 
another’s  will.  Now,  the  giving  of  his  own  depends  on 
the  will  of  the  giver.  Therefore  this  way  of  living  does 
not  provide  sufficiently  for  the  voluntarily  poor  as  regards 
their  being  sure  of  a  livelihood. 

Further.  The  poor  who  have  to  live  on  what  others  give 
them,  have  to  make  their  needs  known  to  others,  and  ask 
for  what  they  need.  Now  such  begging  renders  the  beggar 
contemptible,  and  even  burdensome:  for  people  deem 
themselves  better  than  those  who  need  their  support;  and 
many  are  slow  to  give.  But  those  who  choose  the  perfect 
life,  should  be  respected  and  loved,  so  that  men  may  imitate 
them  more  readily,  and  embrace  the  state  of  virtue:  and 
if  the  contrary  be  the  case,  even  virtue  itself  is  despised. 
Therefore  to  live  by  begging  is  harmful  in  those  who  prefer 
voluntary  poverty  for  the  sake  of  perfect  virtue. 

Again.  Perfect  men  should  avoid  not  only  evil,  but  even 
what  has  the  appearance  of  evil:  for  the  Apostle  says  (Rom. 
xii)  :2  From  all  appearance  of  evil  refrain  yourselves  :  and  the 
Philosopher  says3  that  a  good  man  should  shun  not  only 

1  v.  16.  The  Vulgate  text  differs  slightly. 

2  x  Thess.  v.  22.  2  4  Ethic,  ix 
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what  is  wrong,  but  also  what  seems  wrong.  Now  begging 
has  the  appearance  of  evil:  since  many  beg  for  the  sake  of 
gain.  Therefore  such  a  mode  of  life  ought  not  to  be  em¬ 
braced  by  the  perfect. 

Besides.  Voluntary  poverty  is  counselled  that  a  man’s 
mind,  being  withdrawn  from  earthly  cares,  may  be  more 
at  liberty  to  give  itself  to  God.  But  this  way  of  living  by 
begging  is  full  of  cares:  for  seemingly  more  care  is  attached 
to  getting  others’  goods,  than  to  using  one’s  own.  There¬ 
fore  this  way  of  living  would  seem  unbecoming  to  those  who 
make  profession  of  voluntary  poverty. 

If,  however,  someone  be  desirous  of  praising  beggary  on 
account  of  humility,  his  contention  would  seem  altogether 
unreasonable.  For  we  praise  lowliness  according  as  we 
despise  worldly  eminence,  which  consists  in  riches,  honours, 
renown,  and  the  like:  but  not  through  contempt  of  the 
eminence  of  virtue,  in  respect  of  which  we  should  be  mag¬ 
nanimous.  Therefore  humility  would  be  blameworthy  if 
for  the  sake  of  humility  one  were  to  do  something  derogatory 
to  the  eminence  of  humility.  Now,  begging  is  derogatory 
thereto  in  this  way:  both  because  it  is  better  to  give  than  to 
receive  :1  and  because  it  has  the  appearance  of  wrong.  There¬ 
fore  beggary  is  not  to  be  praised  on  account  of  humility. 

There  were  some,  too,  who  said  to  those  who  profess 
perfection  of  life  that  they  should  have  no  solicitude,  neither 
by  begging,  nor  by  toiling,  nor  by  keeping  something  back 
for  themselves,  and  that  they  should  look  to  God  alone  for 
their  livelihood:  because  it  is  said  (Matth.  vi.  25).:  Be  not 
solicitous  for  your  life,  what  you  shall  eat  [and  drink)2  nor  for 
your  body  what  you  shall  put  on :  and  again  (verse  34) :  Be 
not  solicitous  for  tomorrow. 

But  this  seems  utterly  unreasonable.  For  it  is  foolish 
to  desire  the  end,  and  omit  the  means.  Now,  eating  is 
the  end  to  which  is  directed  man’s  solicitude,  whereby  he 
procures  his  food.  Hence  those  who  cannot  live  without 
eating,  must  needs  be  solicitous  about  getting  their  food. — 

1  Cf.  Acts  xx.  35. 

2  The  words  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  Vulgate. 
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Besides.  Solicitude  about  earthly  things  is  not  to  be 
avoided  except  because  it  hinders  the  contemplation  of 
things  eternal.  But  as  long  as  he  is  clothed  in  mortal  flesh 
man  cannot  live  without  doing  many  things  that  hinder 
contemplation,  such  as  sleeping,  eating,  and  the  like. 
Neither  therefore  should  he  omit  to  be  solicitous  about  the 
necessaries  of  life  on  account  of  their  being  a  hindrance  to 
contemplation. — Moreover  this  leads  to  a  strange  absurdity. 
For  a  man  might  with  equal  reason  say  that  he  would  not 
walk,  or  open  his  mouth  to  eat,  or  avoid  a  falling  stone 
or  the  thrust  of  a  sword,  but  that  he  would  wait  for  God  to 
act:  and  this  is  to  tempt  God.  Therefore  solicitude  about 
one’s  food  is  not  to  be  avoided  altogether. 


CHAPTER  CXXXIII 

HOW  POVERTY  IS  GOOD 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  truth  about  what  we  have  been 
saying,  we  must  form  our  judgement  of  poverty,  by  con¬ 
sidering  riches.  External  riches  are  necessary  for  the  good 
of  virtue:  since  by  them  we  support  the  body,  and  help 
others.  Now,  things  directed  to  an  end  must  take  their 
goodness  from  that  end.  Consequently  external  riches  must 
be  a  good  of  man ;  not  his  chief,  but,  as  it  were,  his  secondary, 
good:  because  the  end  is  a  good  principally;  and  other 
things,  according  as  they  are  directed  to  the  end.  For  this 
reason  some  have  thought  that  virtues  are  man’s  greatest 
good,  and  external  riches,  goods  of  least  account.  Now, 
things  directed  to  an  end,  must  take  their  measure  from  the 
exigency  of  the  end.  Wherefore  riches  are  good  forasmuch 
as  they  serve  the  use  of  virtue:  and  if  this  measure  be  ex¬ 
ceeded,  so  that  they  hinder  the  practice  of  virtue,  they  are 
no  longer  to  be  reckoned  as  a  good  but  as  an  evil.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  possession  of  riches  is  good  for  some  who 
use  them  for  virtue:  while  to  others  it  is  an  evil,  because  they 
are  withdrawn  thereby  from  virtue,  through  being  either  too 
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anxious  about  them,  or  too  much  attached  to  them,  or  self- 
conceited  about  them. 

Whereas,  however,  there  are  virtues  of  the  active  and  of 
the  contemplative  life,  both  need  external  riches  in  different 
ways.  For  the  contemplative  virtues  need  them  only  for 
the  support  of  nature :  whereas  the  active  virtues  need  them 
both  for  that  purpose,  and  to  support  others  who  share  the 
same  life.  Hence  the  contemplative  life  is  the  more  perfect 
in  that  it  has  fewer  needs.  To  this  life  indeed  it  would 
seem  to  belong  that  man  occupy  himself  wholly  with  divine 
things:  and  this  perfection  Christ’s  teaching  counsels  to 
man.  Consequently  those  who  seek  this  perfection  are 
content  with  a  minimum  of  external  riches,  as  much,  to 
wit,  as  suffices  to  support  nature.  Hence  the  Apostle  says 
(1  Tim.  vi.  8) :  Having  food,  and  wherewith  to  be  covered,  with 
these  we  are  content. 

Accordingly,  poverty  is  commendable  so  far  as  it  frees 
man  from  those  vices  in  which  some  are  enmeshed  through 
wealth.  In  so  far  as  it  removes  the  anxiety  that  is  occasioned 
by  riches,  it  is  useful  to  some,  those  namely  who  are  disposed 
to  occupy  themselves  with  the  better  things:  but  it  is 
harmful  to  some,  who  being  freed  from  this  anxiety,  betake 
themselves  to  worse  occupations.  Hence  Gregory  says 
(6  Moral,  xxxvii):  It  often  happens  that  people  who  are  busy 
in  doing  well  while  living  as  men  are  used  to  live ,  are  slain  by 
the  sword  of  retirement. — In  so  far  as  poverty  removes  the 
good  resulting  from  riches,  namely  the  assistance  of  others, 
and  one’s  own  support,  it  is  simply  an  evil:  except,  foras¬ 
much  as  the  assistance  whereby  one’s  neighbour  is  relieved 
in  temporal  things,  may  be  compensated  by  a  greater  good, 
in  that  a  man,  through  lacking  wealth,  can  more  freely 
give  himself  to  the  affairs  of  God  and  his  soul.  But  the 
good  of  one’s  own  support  is  so  far  necessary,  that  it  cannot 
be  compensated  by  any  other:  for  man  should  not  deprive 
himself  of  his  livelihood  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  any  other 
good. 

Such  poverty  is  therefore  commendable  when  a  man 
being  freed  thereby  from  worldly  solicitude,  is  enabled  more 
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freely  to  occupy  himself  with  divine  and  spiritual  things; 
yet  so  as  to  retain  the  possibility  of  lawfully  supporting 
himself,  for  which  purpose  not  many  things  are  needful. 
And  according  as  the  manner  of  living  in  a  state  of  poverty 
demands  less  solicitude,  so  much  the  more  is  poverty  to  be 
commended:  but  not  according  as  the  poverty  is  greater. 
For  poverty  is  not  good  in  itself:  but  in  so  far  as  it  frees  a 
man  from  that  which  hinders  him  from  being  intent  on 
spiritual  things.  Hence  its  measure  of  goodness  depends 
on  how  far  it  frees  man  from  the  aforesaid  obstacles. — In 
fact  this  applies  to  all  external  things  in  common,  that 
they  are  so  far  good  as  they  are  serviceable  to  virtue,  but 
not  in  themselves. 


CHAPTER  CXXXIV 

SOLUTION  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS  GIVEN  ABOVE  AGAINST 

POVERTY 

Keeping  these  observations  before  our  mind,  we  shall 
easily  solve  the  foregoing  arguments  whereby  poverty  was 
impugned.  For  though  man  has  a  natural  desire  to  gather 
together  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  the  first  argument  stated, 
this  does  not  imply  that  each  individual  must  be  occupied 
in  so  doing.  In  fact,  neither  is  every  bee  occupied  in  the 
same  duty :  but  some  gather  honey,  some  build  their  dwelling 
with  wax,  while  the  queens  do  none  of  these  things:  and  it 
must  needs  be  so  likewise  with  man.  For  as  many  things 
are  needed  for  man’s  livelihood,  for  which  one  man  is  not 
sufficient  by  himself,  it  is  necessary  for  different  things  to 
be  done  by  different  men :  for  instance,  that  some  cultivate  the 
land,  that  some  have  charge  of  animals,  that  some  build 
houses,  and  so  forth.  And  since  man’s  life  demands  not 
only  goods  of  the  body,  but  also,  and  still  more,  goods  of 
the  soul,  it  is  necessary  for  some  to  be  busy  about  spiritual 
things  for  the  betterment  of  others:  and  such  must  needs 
be  exempt  from  the  care  of  temporal  things.  This  division 
of  divers  duties  among  divers  persons  is  made  by  divine 
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providence,  according  as  some  are  more  inclined  to  one 
duty  than  to  others. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  those  who  renounce  temporal  goods, 
do  not  deprive  themselves  of  a  livelihood:  as  the  second 
argument  contended.  For  they  still  have  the  probable 
hope  of  maintenance,  either  from  their  own  work,  or  from 
the  kindness  of  others,  whether  in  the  shape  of  common 
property,  or  as  their  daily  bread.  For  even  as  that  which 
is  possible  by  means  of  our  friends,  is  possible,  in  a  sense, 
to  ourselves  f  as  the  philosopher  says,  so  what  our  friends 
have  is,  in  a  sense,  ours. 

Now  among  men  there  should  be  that  mutual  friendship 
whereby  they  assist  one  another  either  in  spiritual  or  in 
earthly  duties.  Again,  it  is  better  to  help  another  in 
spirituals  than  in  temporals:  forasmuch  as  spirituals  are 
more  excellent  than  temporals,  and  more  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end  which  is  beatitude.  Hence  the  man 
who  by  voluntary  poverty  deprives  himself  of  the  possibility 
of  helping  others  in  temporal  things,  that  he  may  obtain 
spiritual  things,  whereby  he  can  be  of  more  useful  service  to 
others,  does  not,  as  the  third  argument  concluded,  counter¬ 
act  the  good  of  human  society. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  riches  are  a  good  of 
man  forasmuch  as  they  are  directed  to  the  rational  good, 
but  not  in  themselves.  Wherefore  nothing  prevents  poverty 
from  being  better,  if  by  it  a  man  is  directed  to  a  more  perfect 
good.  Thus  the  fourth  argument  is  answered.  And  since 
neither  wealth  nor  poverty,  nor  anything  external  is  in  itself 
man's  good,  but  only  forasmuch  as  it  is  directed  to  reason’s 
good;  nothing  prevents  them  from  being  a  source  of  sin, 
when  they  are  not  employed  by  man  according  to  reason’s 
rule.  And  yet  they  are  not  therefore  to  be  reckoned  as 
simply  evil,  but  only  when  they  are  put  to  an  evil  use. 
Hence  neither  is  poverty  to  be  condemned  on  account  of 
certain  vices  that  are  sometimes  occasioned  thereby:  as 
the  fifth  argument  endeavoured  to  prove.  Wherefore  we 
must  also  observe  that  the  mean  of  virtue  does  not  depend 

1  3  Ethic,  iii. 
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on  the  quantity  of  external  goods  employed,  but  on  the 
rule  of  reason.  So  that  it  happens  sometimes  that  what  is 
an  extreme  in  point  of  quantity  of  an  external  thing,  is  the 
mean  according  to  reason’s  rule.  For  neither  does  anyone 
tend  to  greater  things  than  the  magnanimous  man,  nor 
surpass  in  amount  the  magnificent  man’s  expenditure. 
Wherefore  they  follow  the  mean  not  by  the  quantity  of 
expenditure,  or  the  like,  but  by  not  exceeding  or  falling 
short  of  the  rule  of  reason.  This  rule,  in  fact,  measures 
not  only  the  quantity  of  the  thing  used,  but  also' the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  person,  and  his  intention,  the  fitness  of  place 
and  time,  and  such  things  that  are  required  in  acts  of  virtue. 
Consequently  a  man  through  voluntary  poverty  does  not 
frustrate  virtue,  even  if  he  renounce  all  things.  Nor  is  he 
prodigal  in  so  doing:  since  he  does  it  for  a  due  end,  and 
observing  other  due  circumstances.  For  it  is  more  to  expose 
oneself  to  death, — which  nevertheless  a  man  does  through 
the  virtue  of  fortitude,  observing  the  due  circumstances, — 
than  to  renounce  all  one’s  goods  for  a  due  end.  Thus  the 
sixth  argument  is  answered. 

The  words  quoted  from  Solomon  are  not  in  contradiction 
with  this.  For  it  is  clear  that  he  speaks  of  compulsory 
poverty,  which  is  wont  to  be  the  occasion  of  theft. 


CHAPTER  CXXXV 

SOLUTION  OF  THE  OBJECTIONS  URGED  AGAINST  THE  VARIOUS 
WAYS  OF  LIFE  FOLLOWED  BY  THOSE  WHO  EMBRACE 
VOLUNTARY  POVERTY 

We  must,  in  sequel  to  the  foregoing,  consider  the  ways  in 
which  those  who  embrace  voluntary  poverty  have  to  live.1 
The  first  way,  namely  that  all  live  in  common  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  their  possessions,  suffices  indeed,  but  not  for 
a  long  time.  And  so  the  Apostles  instituted  this  way  of 
living  for  the  faithful  in  Jerusalem,  because  they  foresaw, 
through  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  were  not  to  remain  long 

1  See  ch.  cxxxii. 
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together  in  Jerusalem,  both  on  account  of  the  coming 
persecutions  by  the  Jews,  and  on  account  of  the  imminent 
destruction  of  both  city  and  nation:  wherefore  there  was  no 
need  to  provide  for  the  faithful,  except  for  a  short  time. 
For  this  reason,  when  they  passed  on  to  the  gentiles,  among 
whom  the  Church  was  to  be  firmly  established  and  endure, 
we  do  not  read  of  their  instituting  this  way  of  life. 

Nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  dispensers  may  be  guilty 
of  fraud  is  no  argument  against  this  way  of  living.  For 
this  is  common  to  all  ways  of  life,  wherein  people  live 
together:  yet  in  this  particular  way  so  much  the  less,  as 
seemingly  it  is  less  likely  to  happen  that  those  who  seek 
the  perfection  of  life  should  be  guilty  of  fraud. — Besides 
a  remedy  may  be  provided  against  this  by  choosing  faithful 
dispensers :  wherefore  under  the  apostles  Stephen  and  others 
were  chosen,  who  were  reckoned  to  be  worthy  of  this 
office. 

The  second  way  of  living  is  also  suitable  to  those  who 
embrace  voluntary  poverty:  that,  namely,  in  which  they 
live  on  their  common  property.  There  is  nothing,  in  this 
way  of  living,  derogatory  to  the  perfection  to  which  those 
tend  who  have  become  voluntarily  poor.  Because  it  is 
possible  for  one  or  a  few  to  have  the  care  of  looking  after 
the  property,  so  that  the  others,  being  free  of  care  for 
temporal  things,  may.  freely  occupy  themselves  with  spiritual 
things,  which  is  the  revenue  accruing  from  voluntary  poverty. 
Nor  do  those,  who  take  upon  themselves  this  responsibility 
for  the  others’  sake,  forfeit  any  thing  from  the  perfection  of 
life:  since  what  they  seem  to  lose  through  being  disturbed, 
is  made  up  to  them  in  their  obedience  to  the  call  of  charity, 
in  which  also  the  perfection  of  life  consists. 

Nor  does  this  way  of  living  destroy  harmony  on  account 
of  property  being  held  in  common.  For  those  who  embrace 
voluntary  poverty  ought  to  hold  temporal  things  in  con¬ 
tempt;  so  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  at  variance  for 
the  sake  of  earthly  goods;  especially  as  they  should  not 
expect  from  temporalities  anything  besides  the  necessaries 
of  life;  and  since  the  dispensers  should  be  faithful. — Nor 
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is  the  fact  that  some  abuse  this  way  of  life,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  condemning  it:  since  evil  men  make  evil  use  even 
of  good  things,  just  as  good  men  make  good  use  of  evil 
things. 

The  third  manner  of  living  is  also  suitable  to  those  who 
take  poverty  upon  themselves  voluntarily:  namely,  that 
in  which  they  live  by  manual  labour.  For  it  is  not  useless 
to  renounce  temporal  possessions,  in  order  to  regain  them  by 
manual  labour:  as  the  first  objection  contended.  Because 
the  possession  of  wealth  both  required  man  to  be  solicitous 
in  administering  it  or  at  least  in  keeping  it,  and  attracted  his 
affections:  which  is  no  longer  the  case  when  he  is  occupied 
in  getting  his  daily  bread  by  manual  labour. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  little  time  suffices,  and  no  great 
solicitude  is  needed,  in  order  that  a  man  get  a  sufficient 
livelihood  by  manual  labour.  Whereas  in  order  to  get  rich, 
or  provide  oneself  with  more  than  a  sufficient  livelihood, 
which  is  the  aim  of  the  worldly  worker,  requires  one  to 
spend  much  time,  and  to  exercise  great  care.  Hence  the 
reply  to  the  second  argument  is  clear. 

We  must  observe  that  in  the  Gospel  our  Lord  did  not 
forbid  labour,  but  mental  anxiety  about  the  necessaries  of 
life.  For  he  did  not  say:  Do  not  work,  but  Be  not  solicitous. 
He  proves  his  statement  with  an  argument  a  fortiori.  For 
if  divine  providence  maintains  birds  and  lilies,  which  are 
of  a  lower  condition,  and  cannot  toil  as  men  do  in  order 
to  gain  this  sustenance;  much  more  will  it  provide  for  man, 
who  is  of  higher  condition,  and  to  whom  it  has  given  the 
means  of  getting  his  bread  by  his  own  labour;  so  that  he 
need  not  be  anxiously  solicitous  about  the  necessaries  of  this 
life.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  mode  of  life  is  not  condemned 
by  our  Lord’s  words  quoted  in  the  objection.  Again,  this 
mode  of  life  cannot  be  condemned  on  the  plea  that  it  is  insuffi¬ 
cient.  Because  it  seldom  happens  that  a  man  is  unable,  by 
manual  labour,  to  get  a  sufficiency  for  his  livelihood,  either 
on  account  of  sickness,  or  for  some  like  reason.  And  an 
ordinance  is  not  to  be  censured  on  account  of  its  failing  to 
apply  in  a  few  instances:  for  this  happens  in  ordinances 
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both  of  nature  and  of  the  will.  Nor  is  there  any  mode  of 
living  that  provides  for  man,  without  a  possibility  of  being 
at  fault :  for  riches  may  be  taken  away  by  theft  or  robbery, 
just  as  the  man  that  lives  by  manual  labour  may  become 
incapable  of  work. — And  yet  there  is  still  a  remedy  as 
regards  the  aforesaid  manner  of  living:  namely,  that  a  man 
who  cannot  get  enough  for  himself  by  his  labour,  should  be 
assisted  either  by  others  of  the  same  association,  who  are 
able  to  work  more  than  enough  for  themselves;  or  again  by 
those  who  have  means,  according  to  the  law  of  charity  and 
natural  friendship,  whereby  one  assists  another  in  his  need. 
Thus  the  Apostle  after  saying  (2  Thess.  iii.  10),  He  that  will 
not  work,  neither  let  him  eat ;  on  account  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  get  enough  for  themselves  by  their  own  work, 
adds  this  admonition  to  others  (verse  13) :  But  you  ...  he 
not  weary  in  well-doing. 

Moreover  as  few  things  are  necessary  for  a  sufficient  live¬ 
lihood,  those  who  are  content  with  little,  need  not  take 
much  time  in  getting  enough  by  manual  labour.  Hence 
they  are  not  hindered  much  from  doing  other  spiritual  works, 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  embraced  voluntary  poverty : 
all  the  more  since,  while  working  with  their  hands,  they  can 
think  of  God  and  praise  him,  and  do  other  like  things,  which 
in  private  life  men  are  bound  to  do.  Yet,  lest  they  be  alto¬ 
gether  hindered  from  attending  to  spiritual  things,  they 
may  be  assisted  by  the  kindness  of  other  members  of  the 
faithful. 

Now,  though  voluntary  poverty  is  not  embraced  in  order 
by  manual  labour  to  banish  idleness  or  chastise  the  flesh, 
since  even  those  who  have  riches  can  do  this:  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  manual  labour  avails  for  the  things  mentioned, 
even  without  being  done  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Idleness, 
however,  may  be  removed  by  other  more  useful  occupations, 
and  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh  may  be  tamed  by  means 
of  more  effective  remedies.  Hence  those  who  have  a  lawful 
means  of  livelihood,  or  are  able  to  get  it,  are  not  bound  for 
the  above  motives  to  undertake  manual  labour.  For  alone, 
the  need  of  a  livelihood,  binds  a  man  to  work  with  his  hands: 
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wherefore  the  Apostle  says  (2  Thess.  iii.  10):  He  that  will 
not  work,  neither  let  him  eat. 

Again,  the  fourth  way  of  living  on  the  offerings  of  others, 
is  suitable  to  those  who  embrace  voluntary  poverty.  For 
it  is  not  unfitting  that  he  who  has  renounced  his  own  for 
the  sake  of  something  profitable  to  others,  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  what  others  give.  Because,  were  this  not  so, 
human  society  could  not  last:  since,  if  a  man  had  no  care 
save  for  his  own,  no  one  would  be  of  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Hence  it  is  expedient  for  human  society,  that  those 
who  by  renouncing  the  care  of  property,  are  of  service  to 
the  community,  should  be  maintained  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  of  service;  seeing  that  for  this  reason  soldiers  live  on  the 
contributions  of  others,  and  the  rulers  of  the  state  are  paid 
from  the  common  exchequer.  Now,  those  who  embrace 
voluntary  poverty  in  order  to  follow  Christ,  renounce  all 
things  precisely  that  they  may  be  useful  to  the  community, 
since  by  their  wisdom,  learning  and  example  they  enlighten 
the  people,  and  sustain  them  by  their  prayers  and  intercession. 

Wherefore  it  is  also  clear  that  it  is  no  disgrace  for  them 
to  live  on  what  others  give,  since  they  pay  them  back  in 
better  kind,  by  receiving  temporal  things  for  their  mainten¬ 
ance  and  profiting  others  in  spiritual  things.  Hence  the 
Apostle  says  (2  Cor.  viii.  14):  Let  your  abundance,  namely  in 
temporal  goods,  supply  their  want  of  the  same:  that  their 
abundance  also,  that  is,  in  spiritual  goods,  may  supply  your 
want.  For  he  who  helps  another,  shares  in  his  deeds,  both 
in  good  and  in  evil. 

And  when  by  their  example  they  encourage  others  to 
virtue,  the  result  is  that  those  who  profit  by  their  example, 
become  less  attached  to  riches,  through  seeing  that  others 
renounce  riches  altogether  for  the  sake  of  the  perfection 
of  life.  Now,  the  less  a  man  loves  wealth,  and  the  more 
he  is  inclined  to  virtue,  so  much  the  more  readily  does  he  give 
of  his  own  wealth  for  the  support  of  others.  Hence  those 
who  embrace  voluntary  poverty,  and  live  on  what  others 
give,  become  more  useful  to  other  poor  people,  encouraging 
others,  by  word  and  example,  to  works  of  mercy,  than 
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harmful  through  receiving  the  gifts  of  others  for  their  main¬ 
tenance. 

It  is  also  evident  that  men  of  perfect  virtue,  such  as  they 
ought  to  be  who  profess  voluntary  poverty  through  contempt 
of  riches,  do  not  forfeit  their  liberty  just  because  they 
receive  a  few  things  from  others  for  their  maintenance; 
since  man  does  not  cease  to  be  free  except  on  account  of 
things  which  dominate  his  affections.  Hence  he  does  not 
lose  his  liberty  on  account  of  the  things  he  despises,  if  they 
be  given  to  him. 

And  though  the  maintenance  of  those  who  live  on  what 
others  give  them,  depends  on  the  good-will  of  those  who  give, 
it  is  not,  for  that  reason,  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
Christ’s  poor.  For  it  depends  on  the  good-will,  not  of  one, 
but  of  many.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the  multitude 
of  the  faithful  there  be  not  many  who  are  ready  to  supply 
the  needs  of  those  whom  they  revere  for  the  perfection  of 
their  virtue. 

Nor  is  it  unfitting  that  they  even  make  known  their  needs 
and  beg,  whether  for  others  or  for  themselves.  Thus  we  read 
that  even  the  apostles  did  this;  for  they  accepted  not  only 
for  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life  from  those  to  whom 
they  preached; — which  was  an  act  of  authority  rather 
than  of  begging,  since  the  Lord  commanded  that  they  who 
serve 1  the  gospel,  should  live  by  the  gospel, — but  also  for  the 
poor  in  Jerusalem,  who  renounced  their  own  property,  and 
lived  in  poverty,  but  did  not  preach  to  the  gentiles;  yet 
their  spiritual  administration  could  profit  those  by  whom 
they  were  maintained.  Hence  the  Apostle  counsels  that 
such  people  be  maintained  by  alms,  given,  not  of  necessity,2 
but  freely,  which  counsel  is  nothing  else  than  begging. — This 
beggary  does  not  render  men  contemptible,  if  it  be  done  in 
reason,  for  the  sake  of  need,  not  of  excess,  and  without 
importunity:  with  due  consideration  both  of  the  person  be¬ 
sought,  and  of  place  and  time:  all  of  which  must  be  observed 
by  those  who  seek  perfection  of  life. 

It  is,  consequently,  clear  that  there  is  no  appearance 

1  Vulg.,- — preach.  Cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14.  2  Cf.  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 
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of  wrong-doing  in  begging  thus:  although  there  would  be  if 
it  were  done  with  importunity  and  indiscreetly  for  the  sake 
of  self-indulgence  or  greed. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  begging  implies  a  certain  abasement. 
For  as  to  be  passive  is  inferior  to  being  active,  so  too,  is 
receiving  inferior  to  giving;  and  subjection  and  obedience, 
to  governing  and  commanding:  although  there  may  be  a 
set-off  in  the  shape  of  a  concomitant  circumstance. 

Now,  to  make  a  deliberate  choice  of  that  which  implies 
abasement,  is  an  act  of  humility;  not  indeed  simply,  but 
according  as  there  is  need  for  it.  For,  since  humility  is  a 
virtue,  it  does  nothing  indiscreetly :  so  that  it  is  a  sign,  not 
of  humility,  but  of  folly,  if  a  man  adopt  every  kind  of  abase¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand  if  a  man  does  not  shrink  on 
account  of  abasement  from  doing  what  virtue  requires  of 
him; — for  instance,  if  charity  requires  him  to  perform  a 
humiliating  service  for  his  neighbour, — through  humility 
he  will  not  shrink  from  doing  it.  Accordingly,  if,  in  order 
to  embrace  the  life  of  poverty,  it  be  necessary  to  beg,  it  is 
an  act  of  humility  to  suffer  this  abasement. — Again,  it  is 
an  act  of  virtue  sometimes  to  take  upon  ourselves  things 
that  are  degrading,  although  our  duty  does  not  bind  us  to 
do  so,  that  by  our  example  we  may  encourage  others  who  are 
so  bound,  that  they  may  more  easily  suffer  them:  thus  the 
officer  sometimes  does  the  work  of  a  common  soldier,  so  as  to 
encourage  others. — Sometimes  too  the  virtuous  use  of  humi¬ 
liation  serves  as  a  remedy.  For  instance,  if  a  man’s  mind  be 
inclined  to  immoderate  self-conceit,  it  is  good  for  him  to 
have  recourse,  with  due  moderation,  to  acts  of  self-abase¬ 
ment,  either  of  his  own  choice,  or  as  enjoined  by  others, 
in  order  to  repress  the  elation  of  his  soul:  since  by  so  doing 
he  brings  himself  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  of  men,  whose 
duties  are  of  the  baser  kind. 

Those  who  hold  that  our  Lord  forbade  all  solicitude  in 
seeking  one’s  bread,  are  guilty  of  an  utterly  unreasonable 
error.  Because  every  act  requires  solicitude.  Hence,  if 
man  should  have  no  solicitude  about  the  things  of  the  body, 
it  follows  that  he  must  perform  no  bodily  action :  which  is 
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both  impossible  and  unreasonable.  For  God  has  appointed 
to  each  thing  an  action  in  proportion  to  its  nature.  Now, 
man  is  formed  of  a  nature  both  spiritual  and  corporal. 
Wherefore,  according  to  the  divine  ordinance,  it  is  necessary 
that  man  both  perform  actions  of  the  body,  and  attend  to 
the  things  of  the  soul:  and  he  is  the  more  perfect,  the  more 
he  attends  to  spiritual  things :  yet  man’s  perfection  does  not 
depend  on  his  performing  no  actions  of  the  body;  because, 
since  the  actions  of  the  body  are  directed  to  what  is  needful 
for  the  maintenance  of  life,  if  a  man  omit  them,  he  neglects 
his  life,  which  everyone  is  bound  to  maintain.  Now  a 
man  is  a  fool  and  tempts  God,  if  he  does  nothing  himself 
and  looks  to  God  to  provide  him  with  those  things  to  which 
he  can  help  himself  by  his  own  action.  For  it  belongs  to 
the  divine  goodness,  to  provide  for  everything,  not  by  doing 
all  things  immediately,  but  by  moving  each  other  thing  to 
its  proper  action,  as  we  have  proved  above.1  Therefore  man 
must  not  expect  that  God  will  provide  for  him,  without  his 
doing  any  action  whereby  he  is  able  to  provide  for  himself: 
for  this  is  contrary  to  the  divine  ordinance  and  goodness. 

But  because,  tho\igh  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  it  is  not 
through  us  that  our  actions  attain  to  their  due  end,  on  account 
of  the  obstacles  that  may  occur;  the  outcome  of  everyone’s 
action  is  subject  to  the  divine  disposition.  Accordingly, 
our  Lord  commanded  us  not  to  be  solicitous  about  what 
concerns  God,  namely  concerning  the  outcome  of  our 
actions :  but  He  did  not  forbid  us  to  be  solicitous  about  what 
concerns  us,  namely  our  actions.  Therefore  a  man  does 
not  disobey  our  Lord’s  command,  if  he  be  solicitous  about 
what  he  has  to  do  himself:  but  if  he  be  solicitous  about  the 
possible  result,  even  if  he  does  what  pertains  to  him,  so  that 
he  omits  to  do  what  he  ought  in  order  to  avoid  such  results, 
against  which  we  should  hope  in  the  providence  of  God, 
who  gives  sustenance  even  to  birds  and  plants.  For  to  be 
solicitous  in  this  way,  seemingly  savours  of  the  error  of  the 
heathens,  who  deny  divine  providence.  Hence,  our  Lord 
concludes:2  Be  not  solicitous  for  tomorrow.  By  these  words 
1  Ch.  lxxvii.  2  Matt.  vi.  34. 
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He  does  not  forbid  us  to  keep  till  the  morrow  what  is 
necessary  in  its  proper  time,  but  to  be  solicitous  about  future 
happenings,  despairing,  as  it  were,  of  the  divine  assistance: 
or  to  anticipate  to-day  the  solicitude  that  we  should  reserve 
for  the  morrow,  since  each  day  has  its  own  cares;  wherefore 
it  is  added:  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  those  who  embrace  voluntary 
poverty  may  live  in  various  suitable  ways.  And  among 
these  ways,  one  is  more  commendable  than  the  others, 
according  as  it  exempts  man’s  mind  more  from  the  solicitude 
of  earthly  things,  and  from  being  occupied  with  them. 


CHAPTERS  CXXXVI  AND  CXXXVII 

CONCERNING  THE  ERROR  OF  THOSE  WHO  CONDEMN 
PERPETUAL  CONTINENCE 

Men  of  distorted  judgement  have  spoken  against  the  good 
of  continency,  even  as  they  have  impugned  the  perfection  of 
poverty.  Some  of  these  endeavour  to  proscribe  perpetual 
continency  by  the  following  and  like  arguments. 

The  union  of  man  and  woman  is  directed  to  the  good  of 
the  species.  Now,  the  good  of  the  species  is  more  godlike 
than  the  good  of  the  individual.1  Therefore  it  is  a  greater  sin 
to  abstain  from  an  act  whereby  the  species  is  preserved, 
than  to  abstain  from  an  act  whereby  the  individual  is  main¬ 
tained,  such  as  eating,  drinking,  and  the  like. 

Again.  By  divine  ordinance  man  has  received  members 
apt  for  generation;  also  the  faculty  of  desire  that  incites 
thereto,  and  other  like  things  directed  to  the  same  end. 
Therefore  one  who  refrains  altogether  from  the  act  of  genera¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  counteract  the  divine  ordinance. 

Also.  If  it  be  good  for  one  to  be  continent,  it  is  better 
for  many,  and  best  that  all  be  continent.  But  this  would 
result  in  the  extinction  of  the  human  race.  Therefore  it  is 
not  good  for  one  man  to  be  continent. 
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Besides.  Chastity  like  the  other  virtues  takes  a  middle 
course.  Consequently  as  a  man  acts  contrary  to  virtue 
and  is  intemperate  if  he  yield  altogether  to  his  desires;  even 
so  he  acts  against  virtue  if  he  refrain  from  his  desires 
altogether,  and  falls  into  the  vice  of  insensibility. 

Furthermore.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  without 
all  sexual  emotions;  since  they  are  natural  to  him.  Now 
it  is  more  disturbing  to  the  soul  to  resist  concupiscences 
totahy,  and  to  fight  against  them  unceasingly,  than  to  enjoy 
them  with  moderation.  Since  then  disturbance  of  the  mind 
is  most  inconsistent  with  perfection  of  virtue,  it  would  seem 
incompatible  with  perfection  of  virtue  to  observe  perpetual 
continence. 

These  arguments  then  would  seem  to  militate  against 
perpetual  continence.  And  to  them  may  be  added  the 
command  of  the  Lord  which,  we  read,  was  given  to  our  first 
parents  (Gen.  i.  28:  ix.  1):  Increase  and  multiply,  and  fill 
the  earth.  This  was  never  revoked,  in  fact  rather  was  it 
confirmed  by  our  Lord  in  the  gospel  (Matth.  xix.  6)  where  it 
is  said  in  reference  to  the  marriage  bond:  What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  Now  those  who 
observe  perpetual  continence  disobey  this  precept.  There¬ 
fore  it  would  seem  unlawful  to  keep  perpetual  continence. 

Hov/ever,  bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  said  above,1  we 
shall  easily  reply  to  these  objections.  For  we  must  observe 
that  in  matters  regarding  the  needs  of  the  individual  we 
must  not  reason  in  the  same  way  as  in  matters  which  regard 
the  needs  of  the  community.  For  when  it  is  a  question  of 
the  needs  of  the  individual,  each  one  must  be  provided  for. 
Such  things  are  meat  and  drink,  and  other  things  that 
concern  the  maintenance  of  the  individual:  wherefore  every¬ 
one  needs  to  take  meat  and  drink.  But  when  it  is  a  question 
of  what  is  necessary  to  the  community,  it  is  not  necessary, 
nor  indeed  is  it  possible,  that  such  things  should  be  the 
concern  of  each  member  of  the  community.  For  it  is  plain 
that  many  things  are  needful  to  the  human  community, 
such  as  meat,  drink,  clothing,  dwelling  and  the  like,  which 
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cannot  be  provided  by  one  man.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
various  men  having  various  duties:  even  as  in  the  body 
various  members  are  appointed  for  various  acts.  Since, 
then,  procreation  is  connected  with  the  needs,  not  of  the 
individual,  but  of  the  entire  species,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
all  men  be  employed  in  procreating;  but  some,  refraining  from 
it,  are  appointed  to  fulfil  other  duties,  such  as  military 
service,  or  contemplation. 

Hence  the  reply  to  the  second  objection  is  clear.  For 
divine  providence  has  bestowed  on  man  all  things  necessary 
for  the  whole  species:  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  each 
man  use  each  one  of  those  things.  Thus  man  has  been  given 
the  art  of  building,  the  strength  to  fight :  yet  there  is  no  need 
for  every  man  to  be  a  builder  or  a  soldier.  In  like  manner, 
though  man  has  received  from  God  the  power  and  means  of 
procreation,  there  is  no  need  for  every  man  to  attend  to  the 
act  of  procreating. 

Wherefore  the  reply  to  the  third  argument  is  also  clear. 
Since  though  for  each  individual  it  be  better  to  abstain  from 
what  is  needful  for  the  community,  and  to  occupy  himself 
with  better  things;  it  is  not  good  that  all  so  abstain.  The 
same  applies  to  the  order  of  the  universe:  since,  although  a 
spiritual  substance  is  better  than  a  body,  yet  it  would  be  not 
a  better  but  a  less  perfect  universe,  wherein  there  were  none 
but  spiritual  substances.  And  though,  in  the  animal’s 
body,  the  eye  is  better  than  the  foot,  the  animal  would  not 
be  perfect  unless  it  had  both  eye  and  foot.  So  too,  neither 
would  the  human  community  be  in  a  perfect  state,  unless 
there  be  some  who  attend  to  the  act  of  procreation,  and 
others  who  abstain  therefrom  and  give  themselves  to  con¬ 
templation. 

The  fourth  objection  based  on  the  necessity  of  virtue 
taking  a  middle  course,  may  be  solved  from  what  has  been 
said  above1  concerning  poverty.  Because  the  mean  of 
virtue  does  not  always  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  thing 
regulated  by  reason,  but  on  the  rule  itself  of  reason,  which 
compasses  the  due  end,  and  measures  the  requisite  cir- 
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cumstances.  And  thus,  unreasonable  abstinence  from  all 
sexual  emotions  is  called  the  vice  of  insensibility.  But  if  it 
be  done  in  reason,  it  is  a  virtue  surpassing  man’s  usual  mode 
of  life :  since  it  gives  man  a  special  likeness  to  the  godhead : 
for  which  reason  virgins  are  said  to  be  like  angels.1 

To  the  fifth  objection  we  reply  that  the  solicitude  and 
occupation  of  married  people  about  wife,  children  and 
necessaries  of  life,  is  continuous:  whereas  the  disturbance 
to  which  a  man  is  subject  through  resisting  concupiscence 
is  transitory.  Moreover  the  less  he  consents,  the  less  is  he 
disturbed:  since  the  more  a  man  indulges  in  pleasure,  the 
greater  becomes  his  desire  for  pleasure.2  Also,  desires  are 
weakened  by  abstinence,  and  other  bodily  exercises  suitable 
for  those  who  propose  to  be  continent. — Again,  indulgence 
in  pleasures  of  the  body  is  more  lowering  to  the  mind,  and 
a  greater  obstacle  to  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  things, 
than  is  the  disturbance  consequent  upon  the  resistance  to 
the  desire  for  these  pleasures:  because  through  indulgence 
in  pleasures,  especially  those  of  venery,  the  mind  becomes 
most  attached  to  carnal  things:  since  pleasure  causes  the 
appetite  to  be  at  rest  in  the  pleasurable  obj  ect.  Consequently 
for  those  who  would  apply  themselves  to  the  contemplation 
of  things  divine,  and  of  any  truth  whatsoever,  it  is  most 
harmful  to  indulge  in  venery,  and  most  useful  to  abstain 
therefrom. — However,  though  it  may  be  said  in  general 
that  for  one  man  it  is  better  to  remain  continent  than  enjoy 
the  use  of  marriage,  nothing  prevents  the  latter  alternative 
from  being  better  for  a  particular  individual.  Hence,  our 
Lord,  speaking  of  continence,  said:3  All  men  take  not  this 
word.  .  .  .  He  that  can  take  it,  let  him  take  it. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  how  to  answer  the 
last  objection  taken  from  the  command  given  to  our  first 
parents.  For  this  precept  regards  the  natural  inclination 
that  man  has  to  maintain  the  species  by  the  act  of  procreation : 
which  all  need  not  fulfil,  but  only  some,  as  we  have  said. 
And  as  it  is  not  expedient  for  everyone  to  refrain  from 
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marriage,  so  neither  is  it  befitting  at  all  times,  when  the 
increase  of  the  species  is  at  stake:  either  because  there  are 
few  individuals,  as  when  in  the  beginning  the  human  race 
began  to  multiply;  or  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  the 
faithful,  when  it  behoved  them  to  increase  by  carnal  genera¬ 
tion,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  the 
counsel  to  keep  perpetual  continence  was  reserved  to  the 
New  Testament,  when  the  faithful  increase  by  spiritual 
generation. 

1There  were  also  others  who,  while  not  condemning  per¬ 
petual  continence,  maintained  that  the  married  state  is 
equal  to  it:  which  is  the  heresy  of  Jovinian.  The  falsity  of 
this  error  is  plain  from  what  we  have  said:  since  continence 
renders  man  more  able  to  raise  his  mind  to  spiritual  and 
divine  things;  and  lifts  him,  in  a  sense,  above  his  state,  by 
likening  him  to  the  angels. 

Nor  does  it  matter  that  men  of  most  perfect  virtue  have 
embraced  the  married  state,  for  instance  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob:  because  the  stronger  the  mind  is  rendered  by 
virtue,  the  less  is  it  liable  to  fall  from  its  height  through 
any  cause  whatsoever.  And  again,  because  they  enjoyed 
the  use  of  matrimony,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  loved 
less  the  contemplation  of  truth  and  divine  things:  but 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  they  made  use  of  matri¬ 
mony  to  increase  the  number  of  the  faithful.  However, 
the  perfection  of  a  particular  individual  does  not  prove  the 
perfection  of  his  state:  since  a  man  may  apply  a  more  perfect 
mind  in  the  use  of  a  lesser  good,  than  does  another  in  the 
use  of  a  greater  good.  Hence,  the  fact  that  Abraham  or 
Moses  was  more  perfect  than  many  who  are  continent,  does 
not  argue  that  the  married  state  is  more  perfect  than,  or 
even  equal  to  the  state  of  continency. 
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CHAPTER  CXXXVIII 

AGAINST  THOSE  WHO  CONDEMN  VOWS 

Some  have  thought  it  foolish  to  bind  oneself  by  vow  to  obey 
a  particular  person,  or  to  abide  by  any  particular  purpose. 
For,  seemingly,  any  good  action  whatsoever,  the  more  freely 
it  is  done,  so  much  the  more  virtuous  is  it.  Now  the  greater 
the  necessity  whereby  one  is  bound  to  do  a  thing,  so  much 
the  less  freely  is  it  done  apparently.  Consequently  it  would 
seem  that  virtuous  acts  are  deserving  of  less  praise  through 
being  necessitated  by  obedience  or  vow. 

Now  those  who  argue  thus,  apparently,  know  not  the 
meaning  of  necessity.  For  necessity  is  twofold.  There  is  a 
necessity  of  compulsion:  and  this  lessens  the  praise  due  to 
virtue,  since  it  is  opposed  to  what  is  voluntary;  for  com¬ 
pulsion  is  contrary  to  the  will. — But  there  is  another 
necessity  resulting  from  an  interior  inclination.  This  does 
not  diminish  but  increases  the  praise  due  to  a  virtuous  act: 
because  it  makes  the  will  tend  to  the  act  of  virtue  more 
tensely.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  more  perfect  is  a  habit  of 
virtue,  the  more  strongly  does  it  make  the  will  tend  to  the 
virtuous  good,  and  the  less  liable  to  deflect  from  it.  And 
when  virtue  has  attained  its  perfect  end,  it  brings  with  it  a 
kind  of  necessity  for  good  action,  for  instance  in  the  Blessed, 
who  cannot  sin,  as  we  shall  show  further  on:1  and  yet  the  will 
is  not,  for  that  reason,  any  the  less  free,  or  the  act  less  good. 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  necessity  arising  from  an  end : 
as  when  a  ship  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  a  man,  that  he  may 
cross  the  sea.  And  it  is  plain  that  neither  does  this  kind  of 
necessity  diminish  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the  goodness 
of  actions.  Rather  indeed,  what  a  man  does  as  being 
necessary  for  an  end.,  for  this  very  reason  is  commendable, 
and  so  much  the  more,  as  the  end  is  better. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  necessity  of  abiding  by  a  vow, 
or  of  obeying  a  person  to  whom  one  has  submitted  oneself, 
is  not  a  necessity  of  compulsion,  nor  one  that  comes  from 
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an  interior  inclination,  but  arises  from  direction  to  an  end: 
because  when  a  man  has  taken  a  vow  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  do  this  or  that,  if  the  vow  is  to  be  kept,  or  obedience 
observed.  Hence,  since  these  ends  are  praiseworthy,  inas¬ 
much  as  thereby  man  submits  himself  to  God,  the  necessity 
in  question  takes  nothing  from  the  praise  due  to  virtue.  In 
addition,  we  must  observe  that  when  a  man  does  what  he  has 
vowed  to  do,  or  fulfils  the  commands  of  one  to  whom  he  has 
submitted  himself  for  God’s  sake,  his  deed  is  worthy  of  yet 
greater  praise  and  reward.  For  sometimes  one  deed  belongs 
to  two  vices,  when  the  act  of  one  vice  is  directed  to  the  end 
of  another  vice:  thus,  when  theft  is  committed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fornication,  the  act  is,  in  its  species,  one  of  covetous¬ 
ness,  but  in  intention  is  one  of  lust.1  It  is  the  same  with 
virtues:  so  that  the  act  of  one  virtue  may  be  directed  to 
another  virtue:  thus,  when  a  man  gives  of  his  own,  that  he 
may  be  bound  to  another  in  the  friendship  of  charity,  his 
act,  in  its  species,  is  one  of  liberality,  but  on  account  of  its 
end,  is  an  act  of  charity.  Now,  an  act  of  this  kind  deserves  the 
greater  praise  from  the  greater  virtue,  namely  charity,  than 
from  liberality.  Hence  even  if  the  act  were  diminished  in 
the  point  of  liberality,  still,  through  being  directed  to  charity, 
it  will  call  for  greater  praise  and  reward,  than  an  act  of 
greater  liberality  not  directed  to  charity. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  man  to  do  an  act  of  virtue,  by 
fasting,  for  instance,  or  by  abstaining  from  venery: — if  he 
do  these  things  apart  from  a  vow,  it  will  be  an  act  of  chastity 
or  abstinence;  but  if  he  do  these  things  by  vow  then  they 
are  referred  to  some  other  virtue,  to  which  it  belongs  to  make 
vows  to  God,  namely  religion,  which  is  a  greater  virtue  than 
chastity  or  abstinence,  since  it  makes  us  behave  rightly  to 
God.  Consequently  an  act  of  abstinence  or  continency 
will  be  more  praiseworthy  in  one  who  keeps  it  by  vow, 
even  though  he  does  not  take  such  pleasure  in  abstaining  or 
in  being  continent,  because  he  takes  greater  pleasure  in  a 
greater  virtue  which  is  religion. 

Again.  The  most  important  thing  in  a  virtue,  is  the 
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due  end :  because  the  character  of  goodness  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  end.  Consequently  where  the  end  is  higher, 
even  if  a  man  be  somewhat  remiss  in  his  act,  his  act  will  be 
more  virtuous:  thus,  if  one  man  proposes  to  go  a  long  way 
for  the  sake  of  a  virtuous  good,  and  another,  to  go  a  short 
way,  he  who  proposes  to  do  the  greater  thing  for  the  sake 
of  virtue  will  deserve  the  greater  praise;  although  he  may 
make  slower  progress  on  the  way.  And  if  a  man  do  some¬ 
thing  for  God,  he  offers  that  act  to  God :  but  if  he  does  it  by 
vow,  he  offers  God  not  only  his  act,  but  even  his  very  power 
to  act.  Hence  he  clearly  purposes  to  offer  God  something 
greater.  Therefore  his  act  will  be  more  virtuous  by  reason 
of  the  greater  good  intended,  although  another  man  may 
appear  to  be  more  fervent  in  the  execution. 

Besides.  The  will  that  precedes  the  act  remains  virtually 
for  the  whole  time  that  the  act  is  carried  on,  and  makes  it 
praiseworthy,  even  when  a  man,  while  he  is  performing  an 
action,  no  longer  thinks  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  began 
the  action:  thus,  a  man  who  undertakes  a  journey  for  God, 
need  not  think  actually  of  God  at  every  stage  of  his  way. 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  a  man  who  vowed  to  do  a  thing,  willed 
to  do  so  more  inflexibly  than  one  who  simply  proposed  to  do 
it:  since  not  only  willed  he  to  do  it,  but  he  willed  so  to 
strengthen  himself  lest  he  should  fail  to  do  it.  Accordingly, 
this  intention  of  the  will  renders  praiseworthy  the  execution  of 
the  vow  by  reason  of  a  certain  inflexibility,  even  where  the  will 
is  not  actually  directed  to  the  deed,  or  is  directed  negligently. 

Therefore  that  which  is  done  by  vow  is  more  praiseworthy 
than  what  is  done  without  a  vow:  other  things,  however, 
being  equal. 

CHAPTER  CXXXIX 

THAT  NEITHER  MERITS  NOR  SINS  ARE  EQUAL 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  neither  all  good 
deeds,  nor  all  sins,  are  equal.  For  a  counsel  is  only  about 
a  greater  good.1  Now,  counsels  in  the  divine  law,  are  about 
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poverty,  continence  and  the  like,  as  stated  above.1  Hence 
these  things  are  better  than  the  use  of  marriage,  and  the 
possession  of  earthly  goods :  and  yet  with  these  one  may  live 
a  virtuous  life,  if  one  keep  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  as 
we  have  proved.2  Therefore  acts  of  virtue  are  not  all  equal. 

Again.  Acts  take  their  species  from  their  objects.  There¬ 
fore  the  better  the  object,  the  more  virtuous  too  will  the 
act  be  in  its  species.  Now,  the  end  is  better  than  the  things 
directed  to  the  end :  and  of  these  one  is  better  than  another, 
the  nearer  it  is  to  the  end.  Consequently,  the  best  of  human 
acts  is  that  one  which  is  directed  to  the  last  end,  namely 
God,  immediately.  After  this,  the  act  will  be  so  much  the 
better  in  its  species,  according  as  its  object  is  nearer  to  God. 

Besides.  In  human  acts  the  good  depends  on  their  being 
regulated  by  reason.  Now,  it  happens  that  some  acts  are 
more  akin  to  the  reason  than  others:  forasmuch  as  acts  of 
the  reason  itself  have  a  greater  share  in  reason’s  good,  than 
the  acts  of  the  lower  powers,  which  reason  commands. 
Therefore  some  human  acts  are  better  than  others. 

Also.  The  precepts  of  the  law  are  best  fulfilled  through 
love,  as  stated  above.3  Now  a  man  may  happen  to  fulfil 
an  obligation  through  greater  love  than  another  man  does. 
Hence  one  virtuous  act  will  be  better  than  another. 

Further.  If  a  man’s  actions  are  made  good  by  virtue;4 
and  since  the  same  virtue  is  more  intense  in  one  than  in 
another:  it  follows  that  one  human  act  is  better  than  another. 

Moreover.  If  human  acts  are  made  good  by  virtues,  the 
better  act  must  needs  be  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
better  virtue.  Now  we  see  that  one  virtue  is  better  than 
another:  as  magnificence  than  liberality,  and  magnanimity 
than  moderation.  Thus  one  human  act  will  be  better 
than  another. 

Hence  it  is  said  (i  Cor.  vii.  38) :  He  that  giveth  his  virgin 
in  marriage,  doth  well:  and  he  that  giveth  her  not  doth  better. 

The  same  reasons  show  that  all  sins  are  not  equal:  since 
by  one  sin  a  man  strays  more  from  his  end  than  by  another : 
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and  the  order  of  reason  is  more  subverted:  and  a  greater 
harm  done  to  one’s  neighbour. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Ezech.  xvi.  47) :  Thou  hast  done  .  .  .  more 
wicked  things  than  they  in  all  thy  ways. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  those  who  say  that  all  merits 
and  sins  are  equal. 

However  there  seemed  to  be  some  reason  for  saying  that 
all  virtuous  acts  are  equal,  because  every  act  is  virtuous  that 
tends  to  the  end  of  the  good.  Hence,  if  all  good  actions 
have  the  same  good  as  their  end,  they  must  all  be  equally 
good. 

But,  though  there  is  one  last  end  of  the  good,  the  acts 
which  derive  their  goodness  from  it,  receive  various  degrees  of 
goodness.  Because  there  is  a  difference  of  degrees  in  the 
goods  that  are  directed  to  the  last  end,  forasmuch  as  some 
are  better  than  others,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  last  end. 
Hence  both  in  the  will  and  in  its  acts  there  will  be  degrees  of 
goodness,  according  to  the  diversity  of  goods  that  are  the 
term  to  which  the  will  and  its  acts  are  directed,  although 
the  last  end  is  the  same. 

In  like  manner,  there  would  seem  to  be  reason  for  asserting 
that  all  sins  are  equal,  because  in  human  acts  sin  results 
only  through  someone  transgressing  the  rule  of  reason. 
Now,  one  transgresses  the  rule  of  reason  by  deviating 
therefrom  slightly  just  as  by  doing  so  greatly.  Seemingly, 
then,  the  sin  is  equal,  whether  one  sin  in  small  or  in  great 
things. 

This  argument  is,  apparently,  confirmed  by  the  practice  in 
human  judgement.  For  if  a  person  is  forbidden  to  go  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  judge  whether 
he  goes  beyond  it  little  or  much:  thus  it  matters  not,  as  soon 
as  the  boxer  goes  outside  the  ring,  whether  he  go  yet  further. 
Therefore  from  the  moment  that  one  transgresses  the  rule  of 
reason,  it  matters  not  whether  one  transgress  little  or  much. : 

Yet,  if  we  consider  the  matter  carefully,  wherever  perfec¬ 
tion  and  good  consist  in  a  certain  balance,  the  greater  the 
deviation  from  the  requisite  balance,  the  greater  the  evil. 
Thus,  health  consists  in  a  proper  balance  of  the  humours 
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beauty  in  due  symmetry  of  members:  truth  in  equation 
between  thought  or  word  and  thing.  And  it  is  clear  that 
the  greater  the  disproportion  in  the  humours,  the  greater  the 
disease;  and  the  greater  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  members, 
the  more  unsightly  the  deformity:  and  the  greater  the  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  truth,  the  greater  the  falsehood:  for  there  is 
not  so  much  falsity  in  thinking  three  to  be  five,  as  in  thinking 
it  to  be  a  hundred.  Now,  the  virtuous  good  consists  in  a 
certain  proportion,  for  it  is  the  mean,  according  to  the  due 
modification  of  circumstances,  set  between  contrary  vices.1 
Consequently  the  greater  the  divergence  from  this  harmony, 
the  greater  the  malice. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  transgressing  a  virtue 
and  transgressing  the  bounds  appointed  by  a  judge.  Because 
virtue  is  a  good  in  itself :  wherefore  transgression  of  a  virtue 
is  an  evil  in  itself:  and  consequently  a  greater  deviation 
from  virtue  is  a  greater  evil.  But  to  break  the  particular 
bounds  appointed  by  a  judge,  is  not  an  evil  in  itself,  but 
accidentally  because,  to  wit,  it  is  forbidden.  Now  when 
one  thing  is  predicated  accidentally  of  another,  it  does  not 
follow  of  necessity,  if  A  be  predicated  of  B  simply,  that  more 
A  should  be  predicated  of  more  B,2  but  only  when  the  pre¬ 
dication  is  per  se :  for  it  does  not  follow,  if  a  white  being  is  a 
musical  being,  that  what  is  more  white  is  more  musical: 
whereas  it  does  follow,  if  white  dazzles  the  sight,  that  more 
white  dazzles  the  sight  yet  more. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  to  be  observed  among 
sins,  that  some  are  mortal,  and  some  venial.  Mortal  sin 
is  that  which  deprives  the  soul  of  spiritual  life.  What  this 
life  consists  in  may  be  gathered  from  two  things,  by  com¬ 
paring  it  with  natural  life.  For  the  body  lives  naturally 
through  being  united  to  the  soul  which  is  the  principle  of  its 
life:  and  the  body,  quickened  by  the  soul,  is  moved  of  itself: 
whereas  a  dead  body  either  remains  without  movement,  or 
is  moved  only  by  an  extrinsic  cause.  So  too,  the  human 
will  is  not  only  alive  when,  by  its  right  intention,  it  is  united 
to  its  last  end, — which  union  is  its  object  and,  as  it  were, 
1  2  Ethic,  vi.  2  5  Topic,  viii. 
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its  form, — but  also  is  moved  by  an  intrinsic  principle  to  do 
what  is  right — when  by  love  man  adheres  to  God  and  his 
neighbour.  But  without  the  intention  of  the  last  end  and 
without  love,  the  soul  is  dead,  as  it  were:  since  it  is  not  moved 
of  itself  to  do  what  is  right,  but  either  leaves  off  so  doing 
altogether,  or  is  only  instigated  to  do  so  by  some  extrinsic 
principle,  namely  the  fear  of  punishment.  Therefore  all 
sins  that  are  opposed  to  the  intention  of  the  last  end,  and 
to  love,  are  mortal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man,  without 
detriment  to  these,  fails  in  a  particular  right  order  of  the 
reason,  it  will  not  be  a  mortal,  but  a  venial  sin. 


CHAPTER  CXL 

THAT  MAN’S  ACTIONS  ARE  PUNISHED  OR  REWARDED  BY  GOD 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  man’s  actions  are  punished 
or  rewarded  by  God.  Because  to  punish  or  reward  belongs 
to  him  who  imposes  the  law:  since  legislators  induce  men 
to  obey  the  law,  by  rewards  and  punishments.  Now,  as  we 
have  shown  above,1  it  belongs  to  divine  providence  to  set  a 
law  for  men.  Therefore  it  belongs  to  God  to  punish  or 
reward  men. 

Again.  Wherever  a  certain  order  is  requisite  to  an  end, 
that  order  must  needs  lead  to  that  end,  and  infringement 
of  that  order  debars  from  it:  since  those  things  that  are 
on  account  of  the  end,  take  their  necessity  from  the  end; 
so  that,  to  wit,  they  are  necessary,  if  the  end  has  to  follow; 
and,  given  them,  if  there  be  no  obstacle,  the  end  will  follow. 
Now,  God  appointed  to  man’s  actions  a  certain  order  in 
relation  to  the  end  of  the  good,2  as  we  have  already  proved.3 
Consequently,  given  that  this  order  is  rightly  followed,  those 
who  comply  with  it  attain  the  end  of  good,  which  consists 
in  being  rewarded:  while  those  who  forsake  that  order 

1  Ch.  cxiv. 

2  Namely,  the  end  from  which  all  things  derive  their  goodness 
(Commentary  of  Ferrariensis). 

3  Ch.  cxv. 
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through  sin,  are  debarred  from  the  end  of  good,  which  is  to 
be  punished. 

Also.  As  natural  things  are  subject  to  the  order  of  divine 
providence,  so  too  are  human  acts,  as  we  have  shown.1  In 
either  case,  the  due  order  may  happen  to  be  observed  or 
disregarded:  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  observance  or 
disregard  of  the  due  order,  is  left  in  the  power  of  the  human 
will:  whereas  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  natural  things  to 
deflect  from  the  right  order,  or  to  follow  it.  Now,  between 
effect  and  cause  there  should  be  a  certain  fitting  correspon¬ 
dence.  Wherefore,  as  when  the  requisite  order  of  natural 
principles  and  actions  obtains  in  natural  things,  the  result 
is  that,  of  necessity,  their  nature  is  sustained,  and  their  good 
ensured,  whereas  corruption  and  evil  result  in  them,  when 
the  natural  and  requisite  order  is  not  observed;  so  too  in 
human  affairs  it  must  needs  be  that,  when  man  voluntarily 
keeps  the  order  of  the  law  imposed  by  God,  a  good  accrues 
to  him,  not  of  necessity  as  it  were,  but  by  the  appointment 
of  his  Lord ;  and  this  is  to  be  rewarded :  and  conversely,  that 
his  lot  is  evil,  when  the  order  of  the  law  has  been  infringed ; 
and  this  is  to  be  punished. 

Besides.  It  belongs  to  God’s  goodness  that  he  leaves 
nothing  out  of  order:  hence  we  may  observe  in  natural 
things,  that  every  evil  is  contained  in  the  order  of  some 
good:  thus  corruption  of  the  air  is  generation  of  fire,  and 
the  slaying  of  the  sheep  is  the  meal  of  the  wolf.  Since, 
then  human  acts  are  subject  to  divine  providence,  even  as 
natural  things  are:  it  follows  that  whatever  evil  occurs  in 
human  actions  must  be  included  in  the  order  of  some  good. 
This  is  most  fittingly  done  in  the  punishment  of  sins.  For 
thus  things  that  exceed  in  due  quantity  are  included  in  the 
order  of  justice,  which  reduces  them  to  equality.  Now, 
man  exceeds  the  mark  of  his  right  quantity,  when  he  pre¬ 
fers  his  own  will  to  God’s,  by  gratifying  it  against  the  divine 
ordinance.  And  this  inequality  is  removed  when,  against  his 
will,  man  is  compelled  to  suffer  something  according  to  the 
divine  ordinance.  Therefore  man’s  sins  need  to  be  punished 

1  Ch.  xc. 
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by  God:  and  for  the  same  reason  his  good  deeds  should  be 
rewarded. 

Further.  Divine  providence  not  only  appoints  the  order 
of  things,  but  also  moves  all  things  to  the  execution  of  the 
order  by  himself  appointed,  as  we  have  already  proved.1 
Now,  the  will  is  moved  by  its  object,  which  is  either  good  or 
evil.  Hence  it  belongs  to  divine  providence,  to  set  good 
things  before  man  as  his  reward,  that  his  will  may  be  moved 
to  proceed  aright;  and  to  set  evil  things  before  him  as  his 
punishment,  that  he  may  avoid  falling  out  of  order. 

Moreover.  Divine  providence  has  ordered  things  in  such 
wise  that  one  is  of  profit  to  another.2  Now,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  a  man  should  advance  to  the  end  of  good,  both 
through  the  good  and  through  the  evil  of  another  man,  in 
that  he  is  urged  to  do  well  through  seeing  that  well-doers 
are  rewarded,  and  is  recalled  from  evil  doing,  through  seeing 
that  evil-doers  are  punished.  Therefore  it  belongs  to  divine 
providence  that  the  wicked  be  punished,  and  the  good 
rewarded. 

This  is  what  is  said  (Exod.  xx.  5,  6) :  I  am  .  .  .  thy  God 
.  .  .  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
.  .  .  and  showing  mercy  ...  to  them  that  love  Me,  and  keep 
My  commandments.  Also  in  the  psalm:3  Thou  wilt  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  Again  (Rom.  ii.  6,  8): 
Who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  To  them 
indeed,  who,  according  to  patience  in  good  work  .  .  .  glory  and 
honour :  but  to  them  that  .  .  .  obey  not  the  truth,  but  give 
credit  to  iniquity,  wrath  and  indignation. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  some  who  said  that  God 
punishes  not.  For  Marcion  and  Valentine  said  that  the 
God  who  is  good  is  another  from  the  God  who  is  just,  and 
punishes. 

1  Ch.  Ixvii.  2  Cf.  ch.  Ixxvii.  seqq.  3  lxi.  13. 
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CHAPTER  CXLI 

OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  AND  ORDER  OF  PUNISHMENTS 

Since,  then,  as  we  have  shown,1  a  reward  is  something 
proposed  to  the  will,  as  an  end  whereby  it  is  urged  to  do 
well,  and  on  the  other  hand  punishment,  as  an  evil  to  be 
avoided,  is  set  before  the  will,  to  withdraw  it  from  evil; 
just  as  it  is  essential  to  a  reward  that  it  be  a  good  in  harmony 
with  the  will,  so  is  it  a  necessary  condition  of  punishment, 
that  it  be  an  evil,  and  in  opposition  to  the  will.  Now,  evil 
is  the  privation  of  good.  Consequently,  the  difference  and 
order  of  punishments  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  difference 
and  order  of  goods. 

Now,  the  sovereign  good  is  man’s  beatitude,  which  is  his 
last  end:  and  the  nearer  a  thing  approaches  to  this  end, 
the  higher  must  it  be  placed  as  a  good  of  man.  The  nearest 
thing  to  that  end  is  virtue,2  and  everything  else  that  is  of 
use  to  man  in  well-doing,  whereby  he  attains  to  beatitude. 
After  this  comes  the  right  disposition  of  reason,  and  of  the 
powers  subject  thereto.  And  after  this  the  well-being  of 
the  body,  which  is  requisite  for  facility  of  action.  Lastly 
come  those  things  that  are  without,  which  we  employ  as 
helps  to  virtue. 

Accordingly  man’s  greatest  punishment  will  be  his  ex¬ 
clusion  from  beatitude.  After  this,  privation  of  virtue,  and 
of  any  perfection  of  the  soul’s  natural  powers,  that  conduces 
to  well-doing:  then,  disorder  in  the  natural  powers  of  the 
soul:  then,  injury  to  the  body:  lastly,  loss  of  external  goods. 

But  as  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  punishment  to  be 
not  only  the  privation  of  a  good,  but  also  opposed  to  the 
will :  and  as  not  every  man’s  will  appreciates  goods  at  their 
true  value:  it  happens  sometimes  that  the  privation  of  a 
greater  good  is  less  opposed  to  the  will,  and  for  this  reason 
seems  to  be  less  penal.  Hence  it  is  that  many  people  who 
esteem  higher  and  know  better  sensible  and  bodily  goods 
than  intellectual  and  spiritual  goods,  fear  corporal  punish- 
1  Ch.  cxl.  2  i  Ethic,  ix. 
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ment  more  than  spiritual.  And  in  the  estimation  of  such 
men  the  order  of  punishments  is  apparently  the  reverse  to 
that  given  above.  For  to  these,  injuries  to  the  body  and 
loss  of  external  goods  seem  the  greatest  punishment:  while 
they  think  little  or  nothing  of  the  disorder  of  their  soul,  the 
decay  of  virtue,  and  the  loss  of  the  divine  fruition,  wherein 
man’s  ultimate  beatitude  consists. 

Hence  it  is  that  th^v  think  that  God  punr'1'^  not  the 
sins  of  man:  because  they  see  that  sinners  for  the  most 
part  are  sound  of  body,  and  outwardly  prosperous,  while 
virtuous  men  sometimes  are  none  of  these  things. 

But  this  should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  anyone 
who  considers  the  matter  aright.  For  since  external  goods 
are  directed  to  internal,  and  the  body  to  the  soul;  external 
and  bodily  goods  are  so  far  good  for  man,  as  they  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  good  as  appointed  by  reason:  while,  in  so  far 
as  they  stand  in  the  way  of  reason’s  good,  they  become, 
for  man,  evil.  Now  God  the  disposer  of  things,  knows  the 
measure  of  human  power.  Wherefore  at  times  he  appor¬ 
tions  bodily  and  external  goods  to  a  virtuous  man  as  a  help 
to  virtue,  and  in  this  he  bestows  a  favour  on  him.  But 
sometimes  he  withdraws  those  things  from  him,  because 
he  sees  them  to  be  a  hindrance  to  virtue  and  to  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  God:  since  for  this  reason  external  goods  become 
evil  for  man,  as  we  have  stated ;  so  that,  for  the  same  reason, 
their  loss  becomes  a  good  for  man.  If,  then,  every  punish¬ 
ment  is  an  evil;  and  if  it  is  not  an  evil  for  man  to  be  deprived 
of  external  and  bodily  goods,  according  as  this  is  expedient 
for  his  advance  in  virtue:  it  will  be  no  punishment  for  a 
virtuous  man  if  he  be  deprived  of  external  goods,  to  the 
profit  of  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  wicked  it  will  be 
a  punishment  if  they  be  granted  external  goods  whereby 
they  are  incited  to  evil-doing.  Hence  it  is  said  (Wis.  xiv.  11), 
that  the  creatures  of  God  are  turned  to  an  abomination,  and 
a  temptation  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  a  snare  to  the  feet  of  the 
unwise. — Since,  however,  it  belongs  to  punishment  not  only 
to  be  an  evil,  but  to  be  opposed  to  the  will;  the  loss  of 
bodily  and  external  goods,  even  when  it  profits  man  unto 
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virtue,  and  is  not  an  evil  for  him,  is  called  a  punishment,  by 
a  misuse  of  the  term,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  will. 

The  result  of  man  being  out  of  order  is  that  he  does  not 
appreciate  things  at  their  true  value,  and  prefers  the  things 
of  the  body  to  those  of  the  soul.  This  disorder  is  either 
sinful,  or  arises  from  a  preceding  sin.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  punishment  is  not  in  man,  even  as  contrary  to  the  will, 
without  some  preceding  fault. 

Another  reason  proves  this.  Because  things  good  in  them¬ 
selves,  would  not  become  evil  for  men  by  their  abuse,  unless 
some  disorder  already  existed  in  man. 

Again,  that  man  needs  to  be  deprived,  for  the  good  of 
virtue,  of  what  the  will  accepts  because  it  is  naturally  good, 
arises  from  some  disorder  in  man,  which  is  either  a  sin, 
or  results  from  sin.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  preceding  sin 
produces  a  certain  disorder  in  man’s  affective  faculty,  so 
that  he  is  afterwards  more  easily  inclined  to  sin.  Therefore, 
we  must  suppose  some  sin  in  man  if  he  needs  to  be  assisted 
towards  the  good  of  virtue,  by  means  of  something,  in  a 
sense,  penal  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  is  contrary  to  his  will, 
although  sometimes  it  is  voluntary,  inasmuch  as  his  reason 
looks  to  the  end.  However,  we  shall  speak  further  on1  of 
this  disorder  that  affects  human  nature  on  account  of 
original  sin.  But  for  the  present  be  it  clearly  understood 
that  God  punishes  men  for  their  sins,  and  that  He  punishes 
not  unless  there  be  a  fault. 


CHAPTER  CXLII 


THAT  PUNISHMENTS  AND  REWARDS  ARE  NOT  ALL  EQUAL 


Since  then  divine  justice  demands  that,  for  the  maintenance 
of  equality  among  things,  punishments  be  dealt  for  sins, 
and  rewards  for  good  deeds;2  it  follows  that  if,  as  we  have 
shown,3  there  are  degrees  in  acts  of  virtue  and  in  sins,  there 
must  also  be  degrees  in  rewards  and  punishments.  For, 


1  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  1. 
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otherwise,  equality  would  not  be  observed,  if  he  that  sins 
more  received  not  greater  punishment,  or  he  that  performs 
better  deeds,  received  not  a  greater  reward:  because,  in 
requiting,  there  is  the  same  reason,  apparently,  for  dis¬ 
criminating  between  good  and  bad,  as  between  good  and 
better,  or  between  bad  and  worse. 

Moreover.  The  equality  of  distributive  justice  consists 
in  giving  unequal  things  to  those  who  are  unequal  among 
themselves.  Consequently  the  requital  by  punishments 
and  rewards  would  not  be  just,  were  all  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  equal. 

Again.  Rewards  and  punishments  are  appointed  by  the 
lawgiver,  that  men  may  be  drawn  away  from  evil  to  good, 
as  proved  above.1  Now,  not  only  do  men  need  to  be  drawn 
to  good  things,  and  withdrawn  from  evil,  but  also  good 
men  need  to  be  enticed  to  better,  and  wicked  men  with¬ 
drawn  from  worse  things.  But  this  would  not  be  the  case, 
were  rewards  and  punishments  equal.  Therefore  both 
punishments  and  rewards  should  be  unequal. 

Further.  As  a  thing  is  disposed  to  its  form  by  its  natural 
dispositions,  so  is  a  man  disposed  to  punishments  and 
rewards  by  good  and  evil  deeds.  Now,  the  order  which 
divine  providence  has  established  in  things  is  such  that 
things  which  are  more  disposed  receive  a  more  perfect  form. 
Therefore,  there  must  needs  be  a  difference  in  punishments 
and  rewards  corresponding  to  the  difference  of  good  and 
evil  deeds. 

Besides.  Excess  occurs  in  good  and  evil  deeds  in  two 
ways:  first,  in  point  of  number,  through  one  man  doing 
more  good  or  evil  deeds  than  another:  secondly,  in  point 
of  the  quality  of  the  deed,  through  one  man  performing  a 
better  or  a  worse  deed  than  another.  Now,  there  ought  to 
be  an  excess  of  rewards  or  punishments  corresponding  to 
the  excess  in  number  of  deeds:  else  recompense  would  not 
be  made  in  the  divine  judgement  for  all  a  man’s  deeds,  if 
some  evil  deeds  were  left  unpunished,  and  some  good  deeds 
unrewarded.  Equally,  therefore,  inequality  in  rewards  and 
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punishments  corresponds  to  excess  in  regard  to  inequality 
of  deeds. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Deut.  xxv.  2):  According  to  the  measure 
of  the  sin,  shall  the  measure  also  of  the  stripes  be  :  and  (Isa. 
xxvii.  8) :  In  measure  against  measure,  when  it  shall  be  cast 
off  I  shall  punish  it.1 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  some  who  say  that,  in  the 
life  to  come,  all  rewards  and  punishments  are  equal. 


CHAPTER  CXLIII 

OF  THE  PUNISHMENT  DUE  TO  MORTAL  AND  VENIAL  SIN  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  LAST  END 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said,2  that  sin  may  happen 
in  two  ways.  In  one  way,  so  that  the  intention  of  the  mind 
altogether  breaks  away  from  its  order  to  God,  who  is  the 
last  end  of  the  good:  and  this  is  mortal  sin.  In  another 
way,  so  that,  without  prejudice  to  the  human  mind’s  order 
to  its  last  end,  some  obstacle  is  placed,  whereby  it  is  hampered 
in  tending  freely  to  its  end:  and  this  is  called  venial  sin. 
If,  then,  punishments  must  differ  according  to  the  difference 
of  sins,3  it  follows  that  he  who  sins  mortally,  should  be 
punished  so  as  to  forfeit  man’s  end:  but  that  he  who  sins 
venially,  should  be  punished  not  to  the  extent  of  forfeiting 
it,  but  so  as  to  be  hampered,  or  experience  difficulty,  in 
obtaining  the  end.  For  thus  is  the  equality  of  justice 
maintained:  so  that  in  the  same  way  that  man  by  sinning 
voluntarily  turns  aside  from  his  end,  so  by  way  of  punish¬ 
ment,  against  his  will,  should  he  be  hindered  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  end. 

Again.  The  will  in  man  corresponds  to  the  natural 
inclination  in  natural  things.  Now,  if  a  natural  thing  be 
deprived  of  its  natural  inclination  to  its  end,  it  is  quite 
unable  to  reach  that  end:  thus  a  heavy  body,  if  it  lose  its 
weight  by  corruption,  and  becomes  light,  will  never  reach 
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the  centre.  Whereas  if  it  be  hindered  in  its  movement, 
while  retaining  its  inclination  to  the  end,  it  will  reach  its 
end,  when  the  obstacle  is  removed.  When  a  man  sins 
mortally,  the  intention  of  his  will  is  altogether  turned  away 
from  his  last  end :  whereas,  when  he  sins  venially,  his  inten¬ 
tion  remains  turned  towards  his  end,  yet  somewhat  hampered, 
by  reason  of  his  adhering  more  than  he  ought,  to  those 
things  that  are  directed  to  the  end.  Consequently  the 
punishment  due  to  one  who  sins  mortally  is  that  he  be 
altogether  debarred  from  obtaining  his  end;  while  the 
punishment  due  to  one  who  sins  venially,  is  that  he  ex¬ 
perience  difficulty  before  attaining  his  end. 

Moreover.  When  a  man  gets  a  good  thing  unintention¬ 
ally,  this  is  by  luck  and  chance.1  If,  then,  a  man  whose 
intention  is  turned  away  from  his  last  end,  obtains  that 
last  end,  it  will  be  by  luck  and  chance.  But  this  is  un¬ 
reasonable.  Because  the  last  end  is  a  good  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  :  whereas  luck  is  incompatible  with  intelligence :  since 
things  that  happen  by  chance,  occur  without  the  bidding 
of  the  intellect.  And  it  is  unreasonable  that  the  intellect 
obtain  its  end  otherwise  than  in  an  intelligent  way.  There¬ 
fore  a  man  who,  by  sinning  mortally,  has  his  intention 
turned  away  from  his  last  end,  will  not  obtain  his  last  end. 

Again.  Matter  does  not  receive  a  form  from  the  agent 
unless  it  be  disposed  to  that  form.  Now  the  end  and  the 
good  are  the  perfection  of  the  will,  as  form  is  of  matter. 
Consequently  the  will  does  not  obtain  the  last  end,  unless 
it  be  fittingly  disposed.  But  the  will  is  disposed  to  the 
end  by  intending  and  desiring  the  end.  Therefore  a  man 
will  not  obtain  his  end  if  his  intentions  be  averted  from 
the  end. 

Moreover.  In  things  ordained  to  an  end,  we  find  that  if 
the  end  is  or  will  be  obtained,  we  must  of  necessity  pre¬ 
suppose  the  things  required  for  obtaining  it:  and  if  those 
things  be  not  granted,  neither  will  the  end  be  obtained:  for 
if  the  end  can  be  obtained  without  the  things  directed  to 
the  end,  it  is  useless  to  seek  the  end  by  such  means.  Now, 
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all  are  agreed  that  man  obtains  his  last  end,  which  is  beati¬ 
tude,  by  deeds  of  virtue,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  intention 
of  the  right  end.  Therefore,  if  a  man  act  against  virtue, 
through  turning  away  from  the  intention  of  the  last  end, 
it  is  fitting  that  he  be  deprived  of  his  last  end. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Matth.  vii.  23) :  Depart  from  Me,  all  you 
that  work  iniquity . 


CHAPTER  CXLIV 

THAT  BY  MORTAL  SIN  MAN  FORFEITS  HIS  LAST  END  FOR 

ETERNITY 

The  punishment  whereby  a  man  forfeits  his  last  end  must 
be  endless.  For  one  is  not  deprived  of  a  thing  unless  it  be 
something  one  ought  to  have:  thus  a  kitten  newly  born  is 
not  said  to  be  deprived  of  sight.  Now,  in  this  life,  man  has 
not  a  natural  aptitude  to  obtain  his  last  end,  as  we  have 
proved  above.1  Therefore  privation  of  this  end  must  be  a 
punishment  after  this  life.  But,  after  this  life,  man  is  no 
longer  able  to  obtain  his  last  end.  For  the  soul  needs  the 
body  in  order  to  obtain  its  end:  inasmuch  as  through  the 
body  it  acquires  perfection  both  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue. 
And  the  soul,  once  separated  from  the  body,  does  not  return 
to  this  state  wherein  it  attains  to  perfection  through  the 
body,  as  those  maintained  who  held  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  against  whom  we  have  argued  above.2  Therefore  the 
man  who  is  punished  by  being  deprived  of  his  last  end, 
must  needs  remain  punished  eternally. 

Again.  When  a  thing  is  deprived  of  that  for  which  it  has 
a  natural  aptitude,  it  cannot  be  repaired  unless  it  return 
to  pre-existing  matter,  so  as  to  be  generated  anew:  as  when 
an  animal  loses  its  sight  or  another  sense.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  thing  that  is  already  generated,  to  be  generated 
again,  unless  it  first  be  corrupted:  and  then  from  the  same 
matter,  it  will  be  possible  for  another  to  be  generated  in  its 
entirety,  the  same,  not  identically  but  in  kind.  Now,  a 
1  Ch.  xlvii.  seqq.  2  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xliv. 
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spiritual  being,  such  as  the  soul  or  an  angel,  cannot  return 
to  pre-existing  matter,  so  that  another  be  generated  anew, 
the  same  as  before  in  kind.  Consequently  if  it  be  deprived 
of  that  for  which  it  has  a  natural  aptitude,  it  must  needs 
remain  eternally  thus  deprived.  Now,  in  the  nature  of 
the  soul  and  of  an  angel  there  is  the  order  to  the  last  end, 
namely  God.  Therefore  if  it  be  punished  by  privation  of 
that  order,  such  punishment  will  remain,  for  ever. 

Besides.  Natural  equity  would  seem  to  demand  that 
everyone  be  deprived  of  that  good  against  which  he  has 
acted :  since  thereby  he  renders  himself  unworthy  of  that 
good.  Hence  it  is  that  according  to  civil  justice,  he  who 
sins  against  the  state,  is  altogether  deprived  of  the  society 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  either  by  being  put  to  death,  or  by 
being  condemned  to  exile  for  life:  nor  is  any  account  taken 
of  the  time  taken  in  sinning,  but  of  that  against  which  he 
sinned.  Now,  the  same  comparison  stands  between  the 
whole  of  the  present  life  and  the  earthly  state,  as  between 
the  whole  of  eternity  and  the  society  of  the  Blessed  who,  as 
we  showed  above,1  possess  their  last  end  eternally.  There¬ 
fore  he  that  sins  against  his  last  end,  and  against  charity, 
which  is  the  bond  of  the  society  of  the  Blessed,  and  of  those 
who  are  tending  to  beatitude,  ought  to  be  punished  eternally, 
although  his  sins  may  have  occupied  but  a  short  time. 

Moreover.  In  the  divine  judgement  the  will  counts  for 
the  deed?  because  as  man  seeketh  the  things  that  appear,  so 
the  Lord  beholdeth  the  heart?  Now,  a  man,  who  for  the  sake 
of  a  temporal  good,  has  turned  away  from  his  last  end,  the 
possession  of  which  is  eternal,  has  preferred  the  enjoyment 
of  that  temporal  good  to  the  eternal  fruition  of  his  last  end : 
so  that  evidently  much  more  would  he  have  preferred  to 
enjoy  that  temporal  good  eternally.  Therefore,  in  the  divine 
judgement,  he  should  be  punished  as  though  he  had  sinned 
eternally.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  an  eternal 
sin  an  eternal  punishment  is  due.  Therefore  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  is  due  to  the  man  who  turns  away  from  his  last  end. 

1  Ch.  lxii.  seqq.  2  Augustine,  Enarr.  in  Ps.  lvii.  3. 
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Further.  F or  the  same  j  ust  reason  punishment  is  rendered 
for  sins,  and  reward  for  good  deeds.1  Now,  beatitude  is  the 
reward  of  virtue  :2  and  beatitude  is  everlasting,  as  we  have 
shown.3  Therefore  the  punishment  also  whereby  one  is 
deprived  of  beatitude  should  be  everlasting. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Matth.  xxv.  46) :  These  shall  go  into  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment :  but  the  just,  into  life  everlasting. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  those  who  assert  that  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  will  at  length  have  an  end.  This 
statement  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  opinion  of  certain 
philosophers,  who  maintained  that  all  punishment  is  remedial, 
and  therefore  terminable  at  some  time. 

There  seemed  to  be  reasons  for  this  assertion: — both 
because  it  is  customary  among  men,  that  punishments  be 
inflicted  by  men’s  laws  for  the  correction  of  vice,  so  that  they 
are  like  medicine: — and  for  the  reason  that  if  the  punisher 
inflicts  punishment,  not  for  a  further  purpose  but  for  its 
own  sake,  it  follows  that  he  delights  in  punishing  for  its  own 
sake,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  goodness.  There¬ 
fore  punishments  must  be  inflicted  for  a  further  purpose; 
and  no  end  seems  more  fitting  than  the  correction  of  vice. 
Consequently  it  would  seem  reasonably  stated  that  all 
punishments  are  remedial,  and  therefore  terminable  at  some 
time:  since  what  can  be  remedied  is  accidental  to  the 
creature,  and  is  removable  without  the  substance  being 
destroyed. 

It  must  be  granted  that  God  inflicts  punishments,  not  for 
his  own  sake,  as  though  he  took  pleasure  in  them,  but  for  the 
sake  of  something  else:  namely  on  account  of  the  order  that 
must  be  imposed  on  creatures,  in  which  order  the  good  of 
the  universe  consists.  Now,  the  order  of  things  demands 
that  all  things  be  dispensed  by  God  proportionally;  for  which 
reason  it  is  said  (Wis.  xi.  21)  that  God  does  all  things  in 
weight,  number  and  measure.  And,  as  rewards  correspond 
proportionally  to  acts  of  virtue,  so  do  punishments  to  sins : 
and  to  some  sins  eternal  punishment  is  proportionate,  as 
we  have  proved.  Therefore  for  certain  sins  God  inflicts 
1  Ch.  cxl.  2  1  Ethic,  ix.  3  Ch.  cxl. 
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eternal  punishment,  that  in  things  there  may  be  maintained 
the  right  order  which  shows  forth  His  wisdom. 

Even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  all  punishments  are  intended 
for  the  amendment  of  morals,  and  for  no  further  purpose: 
we  would  not,  for  that  reason,  have  to  assert  that  all  punish¬ 
ments  are  remedial  and  terminable.  For  even  according  to 
human  laws,  some  are  punished  with  death,  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  not  of  themselves,  but  of  others.  Hence  it  is  said 
(Prov.  xix.  25):  The  wicked  man  being  scourged,  the  fool 
shall  be  wiser.  Again,  according  to  human  laws,  some  are 
banished  from  the  state  into  perpetual  exile,  that  by  being 
rid  of  them  the  state  may  be  purified.  Wherefore  it  is  said 
(Prov.  xxii.  10) :  Cast  out  the  scoffer,  and  contention  will  go 
out  with  him,  and  quarrels  and  reproaches  shall  cease.  Conse¬ 
quently,  even  if  punishments  be  inflicted  only  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  morals,  nothing  forbids  certain  men  being,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  divine  judgement,  separated  forever  from  the 
fellowship  of  good  men,  and  being  punished  eternally,  so 
that  men,  for  fear  of  eternal  punishment,  may  refrain  from 
sin,  and  the  society  of  the  good  may  be  purified  through 
being  purged  of  their  presence.  Thus  it  is  said  (Apoc.  xxi. 
27):  There  shall  not  enter  into  it,  namely  the  heavenly  Jeru¬ 
salem,  whereby  is  designated  the  society  of  good  men, 
anything  defiled,  or  that  worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie. 


CHAPTER  CXLV 

THAT  SINS  ARE  PUNISHED  ALSO  BY  THE  SINNER  BEING 
SUBJECTED  TO  SOME  KIND  OF  PAIN 

Those  who  sin  against  God  are  to  be  punished  not  only 
by  forfeiting  beatitude  for  ever,  but  also  by  being  subjected 
to  some  kind  of  pain.  For  punishment  should  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  fault,  as  we  proved  above.1  Now  when  a  man 
sins,  his  mind  not  only  turns  away  from  his  last  end,  but  also 
turns  unduly  to  other  things  as  ends.  Therefore  the  sinner 
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should  be  punished  not  only  by  being  debarred  from  his 
end,  but  also  by  experiencing  hurt  from  other  things. 

Again.  Punishments  are  inflicted  for  sins  that,  through 
fear  of  being  punished,  men  may  be  withdrawn  from  sin, 
as  stated  above.1  Now  no  one  fears  to  lose  what  he  desires 
not  to  get.  Consequently,  those  whose  will  is  turned  away 
from  their  last  end,  .  ear  not  to  lose  it.  Hence  they  would 
not  be  recalled  from  sinning  by  the  mere  loss  of  their  last 
end.  Therefore  some  other  punishment,  which  sinners 
would  fear,  should  be  inflicted  on  them. 

Also.  If  a  man  abuses  the  means  to  an  end,  not  only  is 
he  debarred  from  the  end,  but  he  incurs  some  other  hurt 
besides:  for  instance,  food  taken  injudiciously,  not  only 
does  not  strengthen,  but  even  causes  sickness.  Now  the 
man  who  places  his  end  in  creatures,  does  not  use  them  as  he 
should,  namely  by  referring  them  to  his  last  end.  Therefore 
he  should  be  punished,  not  only  by  forfeiting  beatitude,  but 
also  by  undergoing  some  hurt  from  them. 

Besides.  As  good  things  are  due  to  well-doers,  so  evil 
things  are  due  to  evil-doers.  Now  those  who  do  aright, 
reap  perfection  and  joy  in  the  end  intended  by  them. 
Therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  punishment  is  due  to 
sinners,  that  they  reap  pain  and  hurt  from  the  things  wherein 
they  place  their  end. 

Hence  it  is  that  Holy  Writ  threatens  sinners  not  only 
with  exclusion  from  glory,  but  also  with  affliction  from  other 
things.  For  it  is  said  (Matth.  xxv.  41) :  Depart  from  me,  you 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  which  was  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels  :  and  (Ps.  x.  7) :  He  shall  rain  snares  upon 
sinners  ;  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  storms  of  winds  shall  be  the 
portion  of  their  cup. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  opinion  of  Algazel,  who  said  that 
the  only  punishment  meted  to  sinners  is  their  loss  of  their 
last  end. 
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CHAPTER  CXLVI 

THAT  IT  IS  LAWFUL  FOR  JUDGES  TO  INFLICT  PUNISHMENTS 

Whereas  some  belittle  the  punishments  inflicted  by  God, 
forasmuch  as,  being  attached  to  sensible  things,  they  care 
only  for  outward  appearances:  divine  providence  has  ordered 
that  on  earth  there  be  men  who,  by  inflicting  sensible  and 
present  punishments,  compel  certain  people  to  do  right. 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  they  sin  not  in  punishing  the  wicked. 
For  no  man  sins  through  doing  right:  and  it  is  right  for  the 
wicked  to  be  punished,  since  by  punishment  sin  is  righted, 
as  we  have  shown  above.1  Therefore  judges  do  not  sin  by 
punishing  the  wicked. 

Again.  Men  who  are  placed  over  others  on  earth,  are 
executors,  as  it  were,  of  divine  providence:  because  God, 
by  the  ordinance  of  His  providence,  accomplishes  lower 
things  through  higher  things,  as  we  have  proved.2  Now, 
no  man  sins  through  carrying  out  the  order  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence.  And  divine  providence  has  ordained  that  the  just 
be  rewarded,  and  the  wicked  punished,  as  we  have  shown.3 
Therefore  men  who  are  placed  over  others  do  not  sin,  by 
rewarding  the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked. 

Besides.  The  good  needs  not  the  evil,  but  conversely. 
Therefore  that  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the 
good,  cannot  be  evil  in  itself.  Now,  it  is  necessary  for 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  evil-doers,  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  among  men.  Therefore  punishment  of  evil-doers 
is  not  an  evil  in  itself. 

Also.  The  good  of  the  community  surpasses  a  particular 
good  of  the  individual.4  Therefore  the  particular  good 
must  give  way,  that  the  common  good  may  be  maintained. 
Now,  the  life  of  a  few  pestilential  individuals  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  common  good,  which  is  the  harmony  of  the  human 
community.  Therefore  such  men  should  be  cut  off  by  death 
from  the  society  of  their  fellows. 
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Besides.  As  the  physician  in  his  operation  aims  at  health 
consisting  in  the  ordered  harmony  of  the  humours,  so  the 
governor  of  a  state,  in  his  operation,  aims  at  peace,  which  is 
the  ordered  harmony  of  the  citizens.1  Now,  the  surgeon 
rightly  and  usefully  cuts  off  the  unhealthy  member,  if  it 
threatens  the  health  of  the  body.  Justly,  therefore,  and 
rightly  the  governor  of  the  state  slays  pestilential  subjects, 
lest  the  peace  of  the  state  be  disturbed. 

Hence  the  Apostle  says  (i  Cor.  v.  6) :  Know  you  not  that  a 
little  leaven  corrupteth  the  whole  lump  ?  And  a  little  further 
on  he  adds  (verse  13) :  Put  away  the  evil  one  from  among 
yourselves.  Again  speaking  of  earthly  authority  he  says 
(Rom.  xiii.  4)  that  he  heareth  not  the  sword  in  vain :  for  he 
is  God’s  minister  :  an  avenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil.  Again  it  is  said  (1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14) :  Be  ye 
subject  ...  to  every  human  creature  for  God’s  sake :  whether 
it  be  to  the  king  as  excelling  :  or  to  governors  as  sent  by  him 
for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  the  good. 
Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  those  who  say  that  capital 
punishment  is  unlawful.  They  base  their  error  on  the  words 
of  Exod.  xx.  13,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  which  are  quoted  Matth. 
v.  21. — They  also  quote  the  saying  of  our  Lord  (Matth.  xiii. 
30)  in  reply  to  the  servants  who  wished  to  gather  the  cockle 
from  the  midst  of  the  wheat:  Suffer  both  to  grow  until  the 
harvest :  for  the  cockle  signifies  the  children  of  the  wicked  one, 
and  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world,  as  stated  in  the  same 
passage.2  Therefore  the  wicked  should  not  be  cut  off  from 
the  midst  of  the  good,  by  being  condemned  to  death. 

They  also  point  out  that  as  long  as  he  is  on  earth  man  may 
be  converted  to  better  ways.  Therefore  he  should  not  be 
put  away  from  the  world,  but  should  be  kept  there  that  he 
may  repent. 

But  these  arguments  are  of  no  account.  For  the  same 
law  that  says,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  afterwards  adds:3  Wizards 
thou  shalt  not  suffer  to  live.  Hence  we  are  to  understand  that 
the  prohibition  is  against  the  unjust  slaying  of  a  man. 
This  is  also  evident  from  our  Lord’s  words  in  Matth.  v. 

1  See  above,  ch.  cxxviii,  2  Verses  38,  39, 


3  Exod.  xxii.  18, 
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For  after  saying,  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of 
old  :  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  He  added  :x  But  I  say  to  you  that 
whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother,  etc.  Whereby  He  gives 
us  to  understand  that  it  is  forbidden  to  kill  through  anger, 
but  not  through  zeal  for  righteousness. — How  we  ought 
to  take  our  Lord’s  words,  Suffer  both  to  grow  until  the  harvest, 
is  clear  from  what  follows:2  Lest  perhaps  gathering  up  the 
cockle,  you  root  up  the  wheat  also  together  with  it.  Hence, 
it  is  forbidden  to  slay  the  wicked,  when  this  cannot  be  done 
without  danger  to  the  good.  And  this  is  often  the  case, 
when  the  wicked  are  not  yet  discernible  from  the  good  by 
notorious  sins;  or  when  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  the  wicked  draw 
many  good  men  after  them.  The  fact  that  the  wicked, 
while  alive,  are  able  to  amend,  does  not  prevent  their  being 
justly  slain:  because  the  peril  that  threatens  through  their 
remaining  alive,  is  greater  and  more  certain  than  the  good 
to  be  expected  from  their  amendment.  Moreover,  in  the 
very  hour  of  death  they  are  able  to  repent  and  be  converted 
to  God.  And  if  they  be  so  obstinate,  that  even  in  the  hour 
of  death  their  heart  abandons  not  its  wickedness,  it  may  be 
reckoned  with  sufficient  probability  that  they  will  never 
recover  from  their  evil  ways. 


CHAPTER  CXLVII 

THAT  MAN  NEEDS  THE  DIVINE  ASSISTANCE  IN  ORDER 
TO  OBTAIN  BEATITUDE 

Whereas  it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing,3  that  divine  provi¬ 
dence  governs  rational  creatures  otherwise  than  other  things, 
inasmuch  as  they  differ  from  others  in  natural  condition, 
it  remains  to  be  proved  that  also  on  account  of  the  excellence 
of  their  end,  a  more  exalted  mode  of  government  is  applied  to 
them  by  divine  providence.4 

It  is  evident  that  in  keeping  with  their  nature,  they 
attain  to  a  higher  participation  of  the  end.  For,  since  they 

2  Verse  29.  3  Ch.  cxii.  seqq.  4  Cf.  ch.  cxi. 
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are  of  an  intellectual  nature,  they  are  able  by  their  operation 
to  be  in  touch  with  intelligible  truth:  which  is  impossible 
for  other  things,  since  they  lack  intelligence.  And,  foras¬ 
much  as  they  attain  to  intelligible  truth  by  their  natural 
operation,  it  is  clear  that  God  provides  for  them  otherwise 
than  for  other  things:  in  that  to  man  is  given  intelligence 
and  reason,  that  thereby  he  may  be  able  both  to  discern 
and  to  discover  the  truth :  also  to  him  are  given  the  sensitive 
powers,  both  interior  and  exterior,  that  by  them  he  may 
be  assisted  to  discover  the  truth:  also  to  him  is  given  the  use 
of  speech,  so  that  by  making  use  of  it,  one  who  has  conceived 
the  truth  in  his  mind,  may  be  able  to  impart  it  to  another: 
so  that  men  may  thus  assist  one  another  in  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  even  as  in  other  necessaries  of  life,  since  man  is 
by  nature  a  social  animal.1 

Furthermore,  the  knowledge  of  truth  that  is  appointed 
as  man’s  last  end  is  one  which  surpasses  his  natural  faculty: 
for  it  consists  in  his  seeing  the  First  Truth  itself  in  itself,  as 
we  have  proved  above.2  Now  this  is  not  competent  to 
lower  creatures,  namely  that  they  be  able  to  reach  an  end 
surpassing  their  natural  faculty.  Consequently,  there  arises 
from  this  end  an  additional  reason  why  a  different  manner 
of  government  should  be  accorded  to  men,  and  to  other 
creatures  of  a  lower  nature.  Because  the  means  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  end.  So  that,  if  man  be  directed  to  an 
end  surpassing  his  natural  faculty,  he  stands  in  need  of  a 
supernatural  assistance  from  God,  to  enable  him  to  tend  to 
that  end. 

Moreover.  A  thing  of  inferior  nature  cannot  attain  to 
what  is  proper  to  a  higher  nature  except  by  virtue  of  that 
higher  nature:  thus  the  moon,  that  shines  not  of  itself,  is 
made  to  shine  by  the  power  and  action  of  the  sun :  and  water 
that  is  not  hot  of  itself,  becomes  hot  by  the  power  and  action 
of  fire.  Now,  to  see  the  First  Truth  itself  in  itself,  so  far 
surpasses  the  faculty  of  human  nature,  that  it  belongs  to  God 
alone,  as  we  have  shown  above.3  Therefore  man  needs  the 
divine  assistance  in  order  to  reach  that  end. 

1  i  Ethic,  vii.  2  Ch.  1.  seqq. 


3  Ch.  lii. 
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Again.  Everything  obtains  its  last  end  by  its  own  opera¬ 
tion.  Now,  an  operation  derives  its  efficacy  from  the  opera¬ 
ting  principle:  wherefore  by  the  action  of  the  seed  some¬ 
thing  is  produced  in  a  definite  species,  through  the  efficacy 
pre-existing  in  the  seed.  Therefore  man  cannot,  by  his  own 
operation,  attain  to  his  last  end,  which  surpasses  the  faculty 
of  his  natural  powers,  unless  his  operation  be  enabled  by  the 
divine  power  to  bring  him  thereto. 

Besides.  No  instrument  can  achieve  ultimate  perfection 
by  virtue  of  its  own  form,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  principal 
agent :  although  by  virtue  of  its  own  form  it  can  cause  some 
disposition  to  the  ultimate  perfection.  Thus  a  saw,  by 
reason  of  its  own  form,  causes  the  cutting  of  the  wood,  but 
the  form  of  the  bench  is  produced  by  the  art  that  employs 
the  instrument :  likewise  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  resolution 
and  consumption  is  the  result  of  the  animal  heat,  but  the 
formation  of  flesh,  and  regulation  of  increase  and  other 
such  things,  come  from  the  vegetative  soul,  which  uses  heat 
as  its  instrument.  Now,  to  God  the  first  agent  by  intellect 
and  will,  all  intellects  and  wills  are  subordinate,1  as  instru¬ 
ments  under  the  principal  agent.  Consequently  their  opera¬ 
tions  have  no  efficacy  in  respect  of  their  ultimate  perfection, 
which  is  the  attainment  of  final  beatitude,  except  by  the 
power  of  God.  Therefore  the  rational  nature  needs  the 
divine  assistance  in  order  to  obtain  its  last  end. 

Further.  Many  obstacles  prevent  man  from  reaching  his 
end.  For  he  is  hindered  by  the  weakness  of  his  reason,  which 
is  easily  drawn  into  error  which  bars  him  from  the  straight 
road  that  leads  to  his  end.  He  is  also  hindered  by  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  sensitive  faculty,  and  by  the  affections  whereby 
he  is  drawn  to  sensible  and  inferior  things,  since  the  more 
he  adheres  to  them,  the  further  is  he  removed  from  his  last 
end :  for  such  things  are  below  man,  whereas  his  end  is  above 
him.  Again  he  is  often  hindered  by  weakness  of  the  body 
from  doing  acts  of  virtue,  whereby  he  tends  to  beatitude. 
Therefore  he  needs  the  help  of  God,  lest  by  such  obstacles 
he  turn  away  utterly  from  his  last  end. 

1  Ch.  Ixviii.,  lxx. 
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Hence  it  is  said  (Jo.  vi.  44):  No  man  can  come  to  Me, 
unless  the  Father,  who  hath  sent  Me,  draw  him  :  and  (xv.  4) : 
As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  unless  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  so  neither  can  you,  unless  you  abide  in  Me.  Hereby  we 
refute  the  error  of  the  Pelagians,  who  asserted  that  man  can 
merit  the  glory  of  God  by  his  free-will  alone. 


CHAPTER  CXLVIII 

THAT  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  DIVINE  GRACE  DOES  NOT 
COMPEL  MAN  TO  VIRTUE 

Possibly,  it  might  appear  to  some  that  the  divine  assist¬ 
ance  compels  man  to  do  well,  since  it  is  said  (Jo.  vi.  44): 
No  man  can  come  to  Me  unless  the  Father,  who  hath  sent  Me, 
draw  him  :  and  on  account  of  the  saying  (Rom.  viii.  14) : 
Whosoever  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of 
God  :  and  again  (2  Cor.  v.  14) :  The  charity  of  Christ  presseth 
us.  And  it  would  seem  that  compulsion  is  implied  in  being 
drawn,  led  and  pressed. 

But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  true.  For  divine  provi¬ 
dence  provides  for  all  things  according  to  their  mode,  as  we 
have  proved  above.1  Now,  it  is  proper  to  man  and  every 
rational  nature,  to  act  voluntarily  and  to  be  master  of  his 
actions,  as  we  have  shown  :2  and  compulsion  is  incompatible 
with  this.  Therefore  God  by  assisting  man  does  not  compel 
him  to  do  right. 

Again.  When  we  say  that  the  divine  assistance  is  given 
to  man  that  he  may  do  well,  we  mean  that  it  does  our  works 
in  us,  even  as  the  first  cause  does  the  works  of  second  causes, 
and  the  principal  agent  produces  the  action  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  wherefore  it  is  said  (Isa.  xxvi.  12):  Lord,  Thou  hast 
wrought  all  our  works  in 3  us.  Now,  the  first  cause  produces 
the  operation  of  the  second  cause,  according  to  the  latter’s 
mode.  Therefore  God  also  causes  our  works  in  us  according 
to  our  mode,  which  is  that  we  act  freely  and  not  by  compul- 

1  Ch.  lxxi.  2  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xlvii.  seqq. 

3  Vulg., — for. 
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sion.  Therefore  the  divine  assistance  does  not  compel  a  man 
to  do  right. 

Besides.  Man  is  directed  to  his  end  by  his  will:  because 
the  object  of  the  will  is  the  good  and  the  end.  Now,  the 
divine  assistance  is  given  to  us  chiefly  that  we  may  obtain  the 
end.  Therefore  this  assistance  does  not  deprive  us  of  the  act 
of  the  will,  but  in  a  special  way  is  the  cause  of  this  act  in  us : 
hence  the  Apostle  says  (Philip,  ii.  13):  It  is  God  who  worketh 
in  us 1  both  to  will  and  to  accomplish,  according  to  His  good  will. 
But  compulsion  excludes  from  us  the  act  of  the  will :  for  we 
do  under  compulsion  that  which  is  against  our  will.  There¬ 
fore  God  does  not,  bj^  His  assistance,  compel  us  to  do  right. 

Further.  Man  reaches  his  last  end  by  acts  of  virtue: 
for  beatitude  is  said  to  be  the  reward  of  virtue .2  Now  com¬ 
pulsory  actions  are  not  acts  of  virtue:  because  virtue’s 
principal  condition  is  choice,  which  is  impossible  unless  it 
be  voluntary,  to  which  compulsion  is  opposed.  Therefore 
God  does  not  compel  man  to  do  right. 

Moreover.  The  means  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
end.  Now,  the  last  end  which  is  happiness  is  not  becoming 
except  to  those  who  act  voluntarily,  and  are  masters  of  their 
own  actions:  hence  neither  inanimate  beings  nor  dumb 
animals  are  said  to  be  happy,  as  neither  are  they  said  to  be 
lucky  or  unlucky,3  save  metaphorically.  Therefore  the 
assistance  which  God  gives  man  that  he  may  obtain  happi¬ 
ness,  does  not  compel  him. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Deut.  xxx.  15-18) :  Consider  that  the  Lord 
hath 4  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  death  and  evil :  that  thou  mayest  love  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  walk  in  His  ways.  .  .  .  But  if  thy  heart  be  turned  away, 
so  that  thou  wilt  not  hear  ...  I  foretell  thee  this  day  that  thou 
shalt  perish.  Again  it  is  said  (Ecclus.  xv.  18) :  Before  man 
is  life  and  death,  good  and  evil.  That  which  he  shall  choose 
shall  be  given  him. 


1  Vulg., — you. 

3  Cf.  2  Phys.  v. 


2  1  Ethic,  ix. 
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CHAPTER  CXLIX 

THAT  MAN  IS  UNABLE  TO  MERIT  THE  DIVINE  ASSISTANCE 

It  can  be  clearly  shown  from  what  has  been  said,  that  man 
is  unable  to  merit  God’s  assistance.  For  everything  is  in 
the  position  of  matter  in  regard  to  what  is  above  it.  Now 
matter  does  not  move  itself  to  its  perfection,  but  needs  to 
be  moved  by  another.  Therefore  man  does  not  move  him¬ 
self  to  the  effect  of  obtaining  the  divine  assistance,  for  this 
is  above  him:  rather  indeed  is  he  moved  for  this  purpose  by 
God.1  Now  the  motion  of  the  mover  precedes  the  movement 
of  the  thing  moved  both  logically  and  causally.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  divine  assistance  is  not  given  to  us  because  by 
our  good  deeds  we  previously  move  ourselves  to  obtain  it, 
but  rather  do  we  advance  by  our  good  deeds,  because  of 
God’s  prevenient  help. 

Again.  An  instrumental  agent  does  not  produce  a  dis¬ 
position  for  the  introduction  of  perfection  by  the  principal 
agent,  except  in  so  far  as  it  acts  by  virtue  of  the  principal 
agent :  thus  animal  heat  does  not  prepare  matter  for  the  form 
of  flesh  any  more  than  for  another  form,  save  in  so  far  as  it 
acts  by  virtue  of  the  soul.  Now,  our  soul  works  under  God 
as  the  instrumental  under  the  principal  agent.2  Consequently 
the  soul  is  unable  to  prepare  itself  to  receive  the  effect  of  the 
divine  assistance,  save  forasmuch  as  it  acts  by  virtue  of 
God.  Therefore  it  is  anticipated  by  the  divine  assistance, 
rather  than  anticipates  it,  as  though  it  merited  it,  or  pre¬ 
pared  itself  for  it. 

Also.  No  particular  agent  can  in  every  case  anticipate 
the  action  of  the  first  universal  agent:  because  every  action 
of  a  particular  agent  originates  from  a  universal  agent: 
thus  here  below  every  movement  is  anticipated  by  the 
heavenly  movement.  Now,  the  human  soul  is  subordinate 
to  God  as  the  particular  to  the  universal  agent.  Therefore 
there  cannot  be  a  right  movement  in  the  soul  that  is  not 


1  Ch.  cxlvii. 
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anticipated  by  the  divine  action.  Hence  our  Lord  said 
(Jo.  xv.  5) :  Without  me  you  can  do  nothing. 

Besides.  Meed  is  proportionate  to  merit  :  because 
equality  of  justice  is  observed  in  giving  rewards.  Now, 
since  the  effect  of  God’s  assistance  surpasses  the  faculty 
of  nature,  it  is  not  proportionate  to  the  acts  that  man  per¬ 
forms  by  his  natural  faculty.  Therefore  man  cannot  by 
such  acts  merit  the  aforesaid  assistance. 

Further.  Knowledge  precedes  the  movement  of  the  will. 
Now,  knowledge  of  his  supernatural  end  comes  to  man  from 
God:  because  man  cannot  obtain  such  knowledge  by  his 
natural  reason,  since  it  surpasses  his  natural  faculty.  There¬ 
fore  the  movement  of  our  will  towards  our  last  end  needs  to 
be  anticipated  by  the  divine  assistance. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Tit.  iii.  5) :  Not  by  the  works  of  justice 
which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  hath  saved 
us.  And  (Rom.  ix.  16) :  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  namely 
to  will,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  namely  to  run,  but  of  God 
that  showeth  mercy  :  because,  to  wit,  in  order  that  he  may 
will  and  do  well,  man  needs  God’s  prevenient  assistance: 
even  as  an  effect  is  not  usually  ascribed  to  the  proximate 
agent  but  to  the  first  mover:  thus  victory  is  attributed  to  the 
general,  although  it  is  achieved  by  the  work  of  the  soldiers. 
Hence  these  words  do  not  exclude  free-will,  as  some  have 
misunderstood  them  to  do,  as  though  man  were  not  master 
of  his  own  actions  both  internal  and  external:  but  they 
indicate  the  subjection  of  the  free-will  to  God.  Moreover, 
it  is  said  (Lament,  iv.):1  Convert  us,  0  Lord,  to  Thee,  and  we 
shall  be  converted  :  whence  it  is  clear  that  our  conversion 
to  God  is  anticipated  by  the  assistance  of  God  when  he 
converts  us. 

Yet  we  read  (Zach.  i.  3)  as  said  in  the  person  of  God: 
Turn  ye  tome  .  .  .  and  I  will  turn  to  you  :  this  does  not  how¬ 
ever  deny  the  anticipating  of  our  conversion  by  God’s  opera¬ 
tion  which  we  have  affirmed,  but  it  means  that  after  our 
conversion,  whereby  we  turn  to  him,  he  maintains  it  by 


1  v.  21. 
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strengthening  it  so  as  to  make  it  effective,  and  by  upholding 
it,  that  it  may  reach  its  due  end. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  the  Pelagians,  who  said 
that  this  assistance  is  given  to  us  on  account  of  our  merits: 
and  that  the  beginning  of  our  justification  is  from  us,  but 
the  consummation  from  God. 

CHAPTER  CL 

THAT  THIS  SAME  ASSISTANCE  IS  CALLED  GRACE;  AND 
WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  SANCTIFYING  GRACE 

Seeing  that  what  is  given  to  a  man  apart  from  his  merits, 
is  said  to  be  given  to  him  gratis:  and  since  the  divine  assist¬ 
ance  given  to  man  anticipates  all  human  merit,  as  we  have 
said;1  it  follows  that  this  assistance  is  bestowed  on  man 
gratuitously,  and  therefore  is  fittingly  known  by  the  name 
of  grace.  Hence  the  Apostle  says  (Rom.  xi.  6):  And  if  by 
grace,  it  is  not  now  by  works  :  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace. 
There  is  also  another  reason  for  which  the  aforesaid  assistance 
of  God  has  received  the  name  of  grace.  For  one  man  is  said 
to  be  pleasing  ( grains )  to  another,  because  he  is  beloved  by 
him,  wherefore  he  who  is  beloved  of  another,  is  said  to  be  in 
his  grace.  Now  it  is  essential  to  love  that  the  lover  be  a 
well-wisher  and  a  well-doer  to  the  one  whom  he  loves.  And 
indeed  the  good  of  every  creature  is  the  object  of  God’s  will 
and  operation:  since  the  creature’s  very  being  and  its  every 
perfection  come  from  God  willing  and  operating,  as  we  have 
proved  above:2  wherefore  it  is  said  (Wisd.  xi.  25):  Thou 
lovest  all  things  that  are,  and  hatest  none  of  the  things  which 
thou  hast  made.  But  a  special  kind  of  divine  love  offers 
itself  to  our  consideration;  it  is  that  which  is  bestowed 
on  those  whom  he  assists  to  obtain  a  good  which  surpasses 
the  order  of  their  nature,  namely  the  perfect  enjoyment, 
not  of  any  created  good,  but  of  his  very  self.  Accordingly 
this  assistance  is  fittingly  named  grace  :  not  only  because 
it  is  given  gratis,  as  we  have  shown ;  but  also  because  by  this 
assistance  man,  by  a  special  favour,  is  rendered  pleasing 
1  Cb.  cxiix.  2  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xv. 
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{grains)  to  God.  Hence  the  Apostle  says  (Eph.  i.  5,  6): 
Who  hath  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  .  .  . 
according  to  the  purpose  of  His  will :  unto  the  praise  of  glory 
in  which  He  hath  graced  us  in  His  beloved  Son. 

Now  this  same  grace  must  needs  be  something  in  the 
man  who  is  graced,  something  by  way  of  form  and  perfection. 
For  that  which  is  being  directed  to  an  end,  must  have  a 
continuous  order  thereto:  because  the  mover  causes  a  con¬ 
tinuous  change  in  the  thing  moved,  until  the  latter  by  its 
movement  reaches  the  end.  Since  then  man,  as  we  proved 
above,1  is  directed  to  his  last  end  by  the  assistance  of  the 
divine  grace,  it  follows  that  he  must  possess  this  assistance 
continuously,  until  he  reach  his  end.  But  this  would  not 
be  the  case  were  man  to  share  in  this  assistance  by  way  of 
motion  or  passion,  and  not  by  way  of  a  form,  abiding  and 
reposing,  as  it  were,  within  him :  for  such  motion  and  passion 
would  not  be  in  man  except  when  he  is  actually  turned 
towards  his  end,  and  this  is  not  always  so  in  man,  as  may 
be  seen  especially  when  he  is  asleep.  Therefore  sanctifying 
grace  is  a  form  and  perfection  abiding  in  man,  even  when 
he  is  doing  nothing. 

Again.  God’s  love  causes  the  good  that  is  in  us:  even  as 
man’s  love  is  evoked  and  caused  by  some  good  in  the  be¬ 
loved.  Now,  man  is  incited  to  love  someone  especially,  on 
account  of  some  good  already  existing  in  the  beloved.  Con¬ 
sequently  where  there  is  special  love  of  God  for  man,  we 
must  suppose  some  special  good  bestowed  on  man  by  God. 
Since,  then,  according  to  what  we  have  been  saying,  sanc¬ 
tifying  grace  denotes  God’s  special  love  for  man,  it  must  in 
consequence  imply  the  presence  of  some  special  goodness 
and  perfection  in  man. 

Also.  Everything  is  directed  to  a  suitable  end  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  form:  since  different  species  have  different 
ends.  Now,  the  end  whereto  man  is  directed  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  divine  grace  is  above  human  nature.  Therefore 
man  needs,  over  and  above,  a  supernatural  form  and  per¬ 
fection,  so  as  to  be  suitably  directed  to  that  same  end. 

J  Ch.  cxlvii. 
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Besides.  It  behoves  man  to  reach  his  last  end  by  means 
of  his  own  actions.  Now,  everything  acts  in  proportion  to 
its  form.  Therefore,  in  order  that  man  may  be  brought 
to  his  last  end  by  means  of  his  own  actions,  he  needs  to 
receive  an  additional  form,  whereby  his  actions  may  be 
rendered  effective  in  meriting  his  last  end. 

Further.  Divine  providence  provides  for  each  thing 
according  to  the  mode  of  its  nature,  as  we  have  shown  above.1 
Now,  the  mode  proper  to  man  is  that,  for  the  perfection  of 
his  operations,  he  needs,  besides  his  natural  powers,  certain 
perfections  and  habits,  to  enable  him  to  do  the  good  well 
as  it  were  connaturally  and  with  both  ease  and  pleasure. 
Therefore  the  assistance  of  grace  which  man  receives  from 
God  that  he  may  obtain  his  last  end,  denotes  a  form  and 
perfection  abiding  in  man. 

Hence  God’s  grace  is  designated  in  Scripture  as  being 
a  kind  of  light;  for  the  Apostle  says  (Ephes.  v.  8) :  You  were 
heretofore  darkness,  but  now  light  in  the  Lord.  And  it  is 
fitting  that  the  perfection  whereby  man  is  assisted  towards 
his  last  end,  which  consists  in  seeing  God,  be  named  light, 
which  is  a  principle  of  vision. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that  grace 
places  nothing  in  man:  even  as  nothing  is  posited  in  a  man 
by  saying  that  he  has  the  king’s  favour  (. gratiam ),  but  only 
in  the  king  himself  who  loves  him.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  they 
were  deceived  through  not  observing  the  difference  between 
divine  and  human  love.  For  God’s  love  causes  the  good 
which  He  loves  in  a  man:  whereas  human  love  does  not  so 
always. 


CHAPTER  CLI 

THAT  SANCTIFYING  GRACE  CAUSES  IN  US  THE  LOVE  OF 

GOD 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  by  the  assistance 
of  sanctifying  grace  man  is  enabled  to  love  God.2  For 
sanctifying  grace  is  an  effect  in  man  of  the  divine  love.3 

1  Ch.  lxxi.  2  See  below,  end  of  ch.  cliv.  3  Ch.  cl. 
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Now,  the  proper  effect  of  the  divine  love  in  man  would  seem 
to  be  that  man  loves  God.  Because  the  chief  thing  in  the 
intention  of  one  who  loves,  is  that  he  be  loved  in  return: 
since  the  endeavour  of  the  lover  tends  especially  to  draw 
the  beloved  to  love  of  him:  and  unless  he  accomplishes  this, 
love  must  cease.  Consequently  the  effect  of  sanctifying 
grace  in  man  is  that  he  loves  God. 

Again.  Things  that  have  a  common  end  must  be  united 
in  so  far  as  they  are  directed  to  that  end :  hence  in  a  state  men 
are  joined  together  in  concord  that  they  may  ensure  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth;  and  soldiers,  when  engaged  in 
battle,  must  needs  be  united  together,  and  act  in  unison  in 
order  to  achieve  the  victory  which  is  their  common  end. 
Now,  the  last  end  to  which  man  is  conducted  by  the  assistance 
of  divine  grace,  is  the  vision  of  God  in  His  essence,  which, 
vision  is  proper  to  God  himself:  so  that  this  final  good  is 
communicated  to  man  by  God.  Consequently  man  cannot 
attain  to  this  end  unless  he  be  united  to  God  by  conformity 
of  will.  And  this  is  the  proper  effect  of  love;  since  it  is  proper 
to  friends  to  like  and  dislike  the  same  things,  and  to  have 
common  joys  and  griefs.1  Therefore  by  sanctifying  grace 
man  becomes  a  lover  of  God :  because  by  it  man  is  directed 
to  an  end  communicated  to  him  by  God. 

Also.  Since  the  end  and  the  good  is  the  proper  object 
of  the  appetite  or  affections,  it  follows  that  man’s  affective 
faculty  is  perfected  chiefly  by  sanctifying  grace  which  directs 
man  to  his  last  end.  Now,  the  chief  perfection  of  the 
affective  faculty  is  love.  A  sign  of  which  is  that  every 
affective  movement  originates  in  love :  for  no  one  desires,  or 
hopes,  or  rejoices,  save  on  account  of  a  good  that  he  loves; 
and  in  like  manner  no  one  shuns,  or  fears,  or  grieves,  or  is 
angry,  except  on  account  of  something  contrary  to  that  which 
he  loves.  Therefore  the  principal  effect  of  sanctifying  grace 
is  that  man  loves  God. 

Further.  The  form  by  virtue  of  which  a  thing  is  directed 
to  its  end,  likens  that  thing  somewhat  to  that  end:  thus  a 
body  by  virtue  of  the  form  of  gravity  assumes  a  certain 

1  Cf.  Ethic,  ix.  3. 
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likeness  to  and  conformity  with  the  place  to  which  its  move¬ 
ment  tends  naturally.  Now,  we  have  already  shown1  that 
sanctifying  grace  is  a  form  residing  in  man,  and  directing  him 
to  his  last  end,  which  is  God.  Therefore  grace  makes  man 
like  to  God.  But  likeness  is  the  cause  of  love;  because  like 
loves  like.2  Therefore  grace  makes  man  a  lover  of  God. 

Moreover.  Operation,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  constant 
and  prompt.  Now,  this  is  the  chief  effect  of  love,  which 
makes  even  hard  things  seem  light.  Since  then  sanctifying 
grace  is  needed  for  the  perfection  of  human  actions,  as  stated 
above,3  it  follows  of  necessity  that  this  same  grace  pro¬ 
duces  in  us  the  love  of  God. 

Hence  the  Apostle  says  (Rom.  v.  5):  The  chanty  of  God  is 
poured  forth  in  our  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  given 
to  us.  Moreover  our  Lord  promised  the  vision  of  Himself 
to  those  who  love  Him,  saying  (Jo.  xiv.  21) :  He  that  loveth 
me,  shall  be  loved  of  My  Father :  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will 
manifest  myself  to  him. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  grace  which  directs  us  to  that  end 
which  is  to  see  God,  causes  in  us  the  love  of  God. 


CHAPTER  CLII 

THAT  GRACE  CAUSES  FAITH  IN  US 

Forasmuch  as  grace  causes  charity  in  us,4  it  follows  that 
faith  also  is  caused  in  us  by  grace. 

Because  the  movement  whereby  we  are  directed  by  grace 
to  our  last  end,  is  voluntary  and  not  compulsory,  as  we  have 
shown.5  Now  there  cannot  be  voluntary  movement  towards 
the  unknown.  Consequently,  for  us  to  be  directed  volun¬ 
tarily  to  our  last  end,  grace  must  first  of  all  provide  us  with 
knowledge  of  that  end.  But  this  knowledge  cannot  be 
one  of  clear  vision,  in  this  state  of  life,  as  we  have  already 
proved.6  Therefore  it  must  be  knowledge  by  faith. 

Moreover.  The  mode  of  cognition  in  every  cognitive 

1  Ch.  cl.  2  Cf.  Eccles.  xiii.  19.  3  Ch.  cl. 

4  Ch.  cli.  5  Ch.  cxlviii.  3  Ch.  xlviii.,  lii. 
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being  follows  the  mode  of  that  being’s  nature:  hence  the 
mode  of  cognition  differs  in  the  angel,  man  and  dumb  animals, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  their  several  natures,  as  we 
have  shown.1  Now,  that  man  may  attain  to  his  last  end, 
he  receives  a  perfection  in  addition  to  and  surpassing  his 
nature,  namely  grace,  as  we  have  proved.2  Consequently, 
it  behoves  man  to  receive  over  and  above  his  natural  know¬ 
ledge,  a  knowledge  surpassing  his  natural  reason.  This  is 
the  knowledge  of  faith,  which  is  of  things  unseen  by  natural 
reason. 

Again.  Whenever  a  thing  is  moved  by  an  agent  to  that 
which  is  proper  to  that  agent,  the  thing  moved  must  needs 
at  the  outset  be  imperfectly  subject  to  the  impressions 
of  the  agent,  such  impressions  being  as  it  were  foreign  and 
improper  thereto,  until  they  become  proper  to  it  in  the 
term  of  the  movement:  thus  wood  is  at  first  heated  by  fire, 
and  such  heat  is  not  proper  to  the  wood,  but  something 
outside  its  nature;  but  in  the  end,  when  the  wood  is  incan¬ 
descent,  the  heat  becomes  proper  and  connatural  to  it. 
In  like  manner,  when  one  is  taught  by  a  master,  at  first 
he  must  needs  receive  the  master’s  ideas,  not  as  under¬ 
standing  them  by  himself,  but  as  taking  them  in  faith, 
through  their  being  above  his  capacity,  so  to  speak:  but  in 
the  end,  when  he  has  been  thoroughly  taught,  he  will  be  able 
to  understand  them.  Now,  as  we  have  shown  already,3  we 
are  directed  to  our  last  end  by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace. 
And  our  last  end  is  the  clear  vision  of  the  First  Truth  in 
itself,  as  we  have  proved.4  Therefore,  before  obtaining  this 
end,  man’s  mind,  with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  must 
needs  be  subject  to  God  by  believing. 

Further.  At  the  beginning  of  this  work  we  set  down  the 
advantages  for  which  it  is  necessary  that  man  should  receive 
the  divine  truth  by  believing  therein.5  Whence  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  necessary  for  faith  to  be  produced  in 
us  by  divine  grace. 

Hence  the  Apostle  says  (Ephes.  ii.  8) :  By  grace  you  are 

1  Bk.  II. ,  ch.  lxviii.,  lxxxii.,  xcvi.  seqq.  2  Ch.  cl. 
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saved  through  faith  :  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  for  it  is  the 
gift  of  God. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  the  Pelagians  who  said 
that  the  beginning  of  faith  in  us  is  not  from  God,  but  from 
ourselves. 


CHAPTER  CLIII 

THAT  DIVINE  GRACE  CAUSES  HOPE  IN  US 

In  the  same  way  it  can  be  proved  that  grace  must  needs 
cause  in  us  the  hope  of  future  bliss. 

Because  the  love  which  a  man  has  for  others,  arises  from 
his  love  for  himself,  inasmuch  as  a  man  looks  upon  his  friend 
as  his  other  self.1  Now,  a  man  loves  himself,  in  that  he  wishes 
good  for  himself ;  even  as  he  loves  another,  in  that  he  wishes 
good  for  him.  Consequently,  a  man  through  having  an 
affection  for  his  own  good,  is  led  to  have  an  affection  for 
another’s  good.  So  that  when  a  man  hopes  for  a  good  from 
another  he  is  on  the  way  to  love  him  in  himself,  of  whom 
he  hopes  some  good :  for  a  man  is  loved  in  himself,  when  the 
lover  wills  his  good,  even  though  he  gain  nothing  from  it. 
Wherefore,  since  sanctifying  grace  causes  man  to  love  God 
for  himself,2  the  consequence  is  that  grace  also  causes  man 
to  hope  in  God. — Friendship  whereby  one  loves  another  in 
himself,  although  it  be  not  for  one’s  own  profit,  nevertheless 
turns  to  one’s  profit  in  many  ways,  in  so  far  as  one  friend 
helps  another  as  he  would  help  himself.  Consequently, 
when  one  man  loves  another  and  knows  that  he  is  beloved 
of  him,  the  result  is  that  he  has  hope  of  him.  Now,  grace 
makes  man  a  lover  of  God,  according  to  the  love  of  charity, 
so  that  at  the  same  time  he  knows  by  faith  that  God  already 
loves  him,  as  expressed  by  the  words  of  i  Jo.  iv.  io:  In  this 
is  love  :3  not  as  though  we  had  loved  God,  hut  because  He  hath 
first  loved  us.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  gift  of  grace  is 
that  man  hopes  in  God. — Hence  it  is  evident  that,  as  hope 
prepares  man  for  true  love  of  God,  so  conversely  by  charity 
man  is  strengthened  in  hope. 

1  Ethic,  ix.  4,  8. 
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Moreover.  There  arises  in  every  lover  the  desire  to  be 
united  as  far  as  possible  with  the  beloved:  hence  nothing 
gives  greater  pleasure  to  friends  than  living  together.1 
Since  then  grace  makes  man  a  lover  of  God,  it  must  also 
ma  e  him  desire  union  with  God,  as  far  as  this  is  possible. 
Mow  faith  which  originates  from  grace,2  affirms  it  to  be 
possible  for  man  to  be  united  to  God  in  perfect  enjoyment 
wherein  beatitude  consists.  Wherefore  the  desire  of  this 
enjoyment  arises  in  man  from  his  love  of  God  But  the 
desire  of  a  thing  troubles  the  soul  of  the  desirer  unless  he 
have  the  hope  of  obtaining  it.  Accordingly,  as  grace  gives 
rise  m  man  to  the  love  of  God  and  faith,  it  was  fitting  that 

it  should  also  give  rise  to  the  hope  of  obtaining  beatitude 
m  the  life  to  come. 

Again.  If  any  difficulty  offers  itself  to  those  who  are 
emg  directed  to  an  end  desired  by  them,  they  are  com¬ 
forted  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  it:  thus  one  puts  up  with  the 
bitter  medicine  through  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  health 
Now,  many  difficulties  have  to  be  faced  on  the  way  in  which 
we  fare  towards  beatitude,  that  is  the  bourn  of  all  our  desires: 
since  virtue,  which  is  the  road  to  beatitude,  is  about  difficult 
things.  In  order,  then,  that  man  might  tend  to  beatitude 
with  a  fighter  heart  and  greater  readiness,  it  was  necessary 
to  give  him  the  hope  of  obtaining  beatitude. 

Further.  No  man  is  moved  towards  an  end  which  he 
deems  impossible  to  obtain.  Hence  that  a  man  may  proceed 
towards  a  certain  end,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  think  of 
that  end  as  something  possible  for  him  to  have:  and  this 
thought  is  afforded  by  hope.  Since,  then,  man  is  directed 
by  grace  to  the  last  end  which  is  beatitude,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  hope  of  obtaining  beatitude  to  be  engraved  on  man's 
thoughts  by  grace.  Hence  it  is  said  (i  Pet.  i.  a,  4) :  Who 
.  .  .  hath  regenerated  us  unto  a  lively  hope  .  unto  an 
inheritance  incorruptible  .  .  .  reserved  in  heaven  :  and  (Rom. 
viii.  24) :  We  are  saved  by  hope . 

1  Cf.  Ethic,  viii.  5.  2  Qh.  clii.  3  Ethic  ii>  3> 
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CHAPTER  CLIV 

OF  THE  GIFTS  OF  GRATUITOUS  GRACE:  WHEREIN  IT  IS 
TREATED  OF  THE  DIVINATIONS  OF  DEMONS 

Whereas  what  things  man  sees  not  by  himself,  he  cannot 
know  unless  he  receive  them  of  one  who  sees  them;  and  as 
faith  is  of  things  unseen  by  us:  it  behoves  the  things  that 
are  of  faith  to  be  received  from  one  who  sees  them  himself. 
Now,  this  one  is  God,  who  comprehends  Himself  perfectly, 
and  sees  His  own  essence  naturally:1  for  our  faith  is  of  God. 
Hence  the  things  that  we  hold  by  faith  must  come  to  us 
from  God.  And  whereas  the  things  that  are  of  God  are 
enacted  in  a  certain  order,  as  we  have  shown  above,2  it 
behoved  a  certain  order  to  be  observed  in  the  revelation  of 
those  things  that  are  of  faith:  so  that,  to  wit,  some  should 
receive  them  immediately  from  God,  and  others  from  these, 
and  thus  in  orderly  fashion  down  to  the  very  last. 

Now,  wherever  there  is  any  kind  of  order  in  a  number  of 
things  the  nearer  a  thing  is  to  the  first  principle  the  greater 
its  efficacy.  This  is  to  be  observed  in  the  order  of  divine 
manifestations.3  Because  the  invisible  things  to  see  which 
is  beatitude,  and  to  believe  is  faith,  are  revealed  first  of  all 
to  the  blessed  angels,  so  that  they  see  them  clearly,  as  we 
have  already  said.4 

Afterwards,  by  the  ministry  of  the  angels,  they  are  made 
known  to  certain  men,  not  so  as  to  be  seen  clearly,  but  so  as 
to  be  known  with  a  certain  assurance  arising  from  the  divine 
revelation. 

Now,  this  revelation  is  made  by  a  certain  interior  and 
intellectual  light,  which  raises  the  mind  to  the  perception  of 
things  that  it  cannot  reach  by  means  of  its  natural  light. 
For  just  as  by  its  natural  light  the  intelligence  is  assured  of 
what  it  knows  in  that  light,  for  example  first  principles;  so 
too  of  the  things  it  knows  in  a  supernatural  light  is  it 
assured.  And  this  assurance  is  necessary  in  order  that  things 

1  Bk.  I.,  ch.  xlvii.  2  Ch.  Ixxvii. 
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known  by  divine  revelation  be  proposed  to  other  men:  for 
we  have  no  assurance  in  proffering  to  others  what  we  do  not 
hold  with  certainty.  Now,  in  addition  to  this  same  light 
that  enlightens  the  mind  inwardly,  there  are  present  some¬ 
times  in  divine  revelation,  some  outward  or  inward  aids  to 
knowledge;  as  when  the  words  formed  by  divine  power  are 
heard  outwardly  by  sense,  or  through  God’s  agency  are 
perceived  inwardly  by  the  imagination;  or  again  as  when 
God  causes  things  to  be  seen  outwardly  by  the  eyes,  or  to  be 
imagined  inwardly:  from  which  man,  aided  by  the  inward 
light  that  is  shed  on  his  mind,  derives  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  Hence  suchlike  aids,  without  the  inward  light, 
do  not  suffice  for  the  knowledge  of  divine  things;  whereas 
the  inward  light  suffices  without  them.  This  revelation  of 
the  invisible  things  of  God  belongs  to  wisdom,  which,  properly 
speaking,  is  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Wherefore  it 
is  said  (Wis.  vii.  27,  28)  that  divine  wisdom  through  nations 
conveyeth  herself  into  holy  souls  :  .  .  .  for  God  loveth  none  but 
him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom  :  and  again  (Ecclus.  xv.  5) : 
The  Lord  hath  filled 1  him  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under¬ 
standing. 

But  whereas  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly  seen 
.  .  .  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made?  by  divine 
grace  not  only  are  divine  things  revealed  to  men,  but  also 
some  things  about  creatures;  and  this  apparently  belongs  to 
knowledge.  Hence  it  is  said  (Wis.  vii.  17) :  He  hath  given  me 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  things  that  are  :  to  know  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  virtues  of  the  elements. 
Again  the  Lord  said  to  Solomon  (2  Paralip.  i.  12):  Wisdom 
and  knowledge  are  granted  to  thee.  Again,  man  cannot 
conveniently  communicate  his  Knowledge  to  others  except 
by  speech.  Since,  then,  according  to  the  order  established 
by  God,  those  who  receive  God’s  revelation  have  to  instruct 
others,  it  was  also  necessary  that  they  should  receive  the 
grace  of  the  word,  in  so  far  as  it  was  required  for  the  profit 
of  those  to  be  instructed.  Hence  it  is  said  (Isa.  1.  4) :  The 
Lord  hath  given  me  a  learned  tongue,  that  I  should  know  how 
1  Vulg.,  she  shall  fill.  ...  2  Rom.  i.  20. 
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to  uphold  by  word  him  that  is  weary.  And  our  Lord  said  to 
His  disciples  (Luke  xxi.  15):  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and 
wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
and  gainsay.- — For  this  same  reason,  as  long  as  the  truth  of 
faith  had  to  be  preached  in  various  countries  by  a  few, 
certain  ones  were  equipped  with  the  gift  of  speaking  in  divers 
tongues,  according  to  Acts  ii.  4:  They  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  they  began  to  speak  with  divers  tongues, 
according  as  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  them  to  speak.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proffered  speech  needs  confirmation  that  it  may  be 
accepted,  unless  it  be  manifest  in  itself;  and  whereas  things 
that  are  of  faith  are  not  clear  to  human  reason:  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  some  means  of  confirming  the  utterances 
of  those  who  preached  the  faith.  But  they  could  not  be 
confirmed  by  being  demonstrated  from  principles  of  reason, 
since  matters  of  faith  are  above  reason.  Therefore  the 
preachers’  words  needed  to  be  confirmed  by  some  kind  of 
signs,  whereby  it  was  made  evident  that  their  words  were 
from  God,  and  that  the  preacher  should  do  such  works  as 
healing  the  sick,  and  performing  other  deeds  of  power,  which 
God  alone  can  do.  Hence  our  Lord,  on  the  point  of  sending 
His  disciples  to  preach,  said  (Matth.  x.  8) :  Heal  the  sick,  raise 
the  dead,  cleanse  lepers,  cast  out  devils :  and  (Mark  xvi.  20)  it  is 
said :  But  they,  going  forth,  preached  everywhere :  the  Lord  work¬ 
ing  withal,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  that  followed. 

There  was  also  another  manner  of  confirmation1  in  that 
when  the  heralds  of  truth  were  found  to  speak  the  truth 
about  such  hidden  things  as  could  subsequently  be  made 
manifest,  they  were  believed  because  they  spoke  truthfully 
of  things  beyond  the  ken  of  man.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  whereby  through  divine  revelation  they 
were  able  to  know  and  announce  to  others,  the  things  that 
were  to  happen,  and  such  things  as  are  commonly  hidden 
from  man’s  knowledge:  so  that  as  they  were  found  to  speak 
the  truth  in  these  matters,  they  were  believed  in  matters  of 
faith.  Hence  the  Apostle  says  (1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25):  If  all 
prophesy,  and  there  come  in  one  that  believeth  not,  or  an  un- 
1  See  below.  Prophecy  bears  witness  .  .  .,  p.  201. 
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learned  person,  he  is  convinced  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all : 
(for)  the  secrets  of  his  heart  are  made  manifest,  and  so,  falling 
down  on  his  face,  he  will  adore  God,  affirming  that  God  is 
among  you  indeed. 

Nevertheless  the  gift  of  prophecy  were  not  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  faith,  unless  it  be  about  things  which  God  alone 
can  know:  even  as  miracles  are  such  as  God  alone  can  do.1 
The  like  here  below  are  especially  our  secret  thoughts,  which 
God  alone  can  know,  as  we  proved  above:2  and  future 
contingencies,  which  also  are  a  matter  of  God’s  knowledge 
only,  because  he  sees  them  in  themselves,  since  to  Him  they 
are  present  by  reason  of  His  eternity,  as  we  proved  above.3 

Some  future  contingencies,  however,  can  be  known  by 
men  also:  not  indeed  as  future,  but  as  already  existing  in 
their  causes:  for  when  causes  are  known,  whether  in  them¬ 
selves  or  in  certain  manifest  effects  thereof  that  are  called 
signs,  it  is  possible  for  men  to  have  foreknowledge  of  certain 
future  effects.  Thus  a  physician  foresees  death  or  health 
from  the  state  of  the  forces  of  nature  which  he  diagnoses 
from  the  pulse,  urine,  and  other  like  signs.  Such  knowledge 
of  the  future  is  indeed  partly  certain,  and  partly  uncertain. 
Because  there  are  some  pre-existent  causes  from  which 
subsequent  effects  follow  of  necessity:  thus  death  follows 
of  necessity  from  the  pre-existent  composition  of  contrary 
elements  in  the  animal.  On  the  other  hand,  from  some 
pre-existent  causes  subsequent  effects  follow,  not  of  necessity, 
but  frequently:  thus  from  the  seed  of  the  male  being  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  matrix,  there  results  a  perfect  human  being 
in  the  majority  of  cases:  and  yet  sometimes  monsters  are 
begotten  on  account  of  some  obstacle  hindering  the  action 
of  the  forces  of  nature.  Of  the  former  effects  one  has  certain 
foreknowledge:  but  of  the  latter  no  knowledge  is  infallibly 
certain.  On  the  other  hand  the  foreknowledge  of  the  future, 
that  is  acquired  from  divine  revelation  by  the  grace  of 
prophecy,  is  altogether  certain ;  even  as  the  divine  foreknow¬ 
ledge  is  certain.  For  God  foresees  future  things  not  only 
as  in  their  causes,  but  infallibly  as  they  are  in  themselves, 

1  Ch.  ci.  seqq.  2  Bk.  I.,  ch.  lxviii.  3  Ibid.,  ch.  lxvii. 
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as  we  have  already  proved.1  Wherefore  in  the  same  way 
prophetic  knowledge  of  the  future  is  given  to  man  together 
with  perfect  certitude. — Nor  is  this  certitude  incompatible 
with  the  contingent  nature  of  future  things,  as  neither  is 
the  certitude  of  God’s  knowledge,  as  was  proved  above.2 

Sometimes,  however,  future  effects  are  revealed  to 
prophets,  not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  in 
their  causes.  And  then  if  the  causes  are  hindered  from  pro¬ 
ducing  their  effects,  nothing  prevents  the  prophets’  fore¬ 
telling  from  undergoing  a  change:  thus  Isaias  foretold  to  the 
dying  Ezechias  (Isa.  xxxviii.  1):  Take  order  with  thy  house, 
for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live,  and  yet  he  recovered:  and 
the  prophet  Jonas  foretold  (Jonas  iii.  4)  that  after  forty  days 
Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed,  and  yet  it  was  not  destroyed. 
Accordingly,  Isaias  foretold  the  future  death  of  Ezechias 
with  reference  to  the  relation  of  his  bodily  condition  and  of 
other  inferior  causes  to  that  effect;  and  Jonas  foretold  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  with  reference  to  the  exigency  of  its 
merits;  but  in  each  case  the  event  proved  otherwise  accord¬ 
ing  to  God’s  operation  of  deliverance  and  healing.  Hence 
prophetic  foretelling  of  the  future  is  a  sufficient  argument 
of  faith:  because,  though  men  know  some  future  things, 
foreknowledge,  such  as  that  of  prophecy,  of  future  contin¬ 
gencies  has  no  certitude.  For,  even  if  at  times  a  prophet 
receives  a  revelation  according  to  the  relation  of  certain 
causes  to  a  certain  effect,  nevertheless  at  the  same  time, 
or  afterwards,  it  is  revealed  to  him  how  the  fulfilment  of  the 
future  effect  is  to  be  changed :  thus  the  recovery  of  Ezechias 
was  revealed  to  Isaias,3  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Ninevites 
to  Jonas.4 

Now,  as  we  proved  above,5  wicked  spirits,  in  the  endeavour 
to  corrupt  the  true  of  faith :  abuse  the  working  of  miracles 
in  order  to  lead  men  into  error,  and  to  weaken  the  proofs  of 
the  true  faith:  not  however  by  working  real  miracles,  but 
by  doing  things  which  appear  to  men  miraculous.  In  the 
same  way  they  abuse  the  foretellings  of  prophecy,  not  indeed 

1  Bk.  I.,  ch.  lxvii.  2  Ibid.  3  Loc.  cit.,  verse  5. 

4  iv.  5  seqq.  5  Ch.  ciii. 
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by  uttering  real  prophecies,  but  by  foretelling  things  in 
accordance  with  an  order  of  causes  unknown  to  man,  so  as 
to  appear  to  foresee  future  events  in  themselves.  And  though 
contingent  effects  arise  from  natural  causes,  these  same 
spirits,  by  the  acuteness  of  their  intelligence,  are  able  to 
know  better  than  men  when  and  how  the  effects  of  natural 
causes  can  be  hindered:  and  so,  in  foretelling  the  future, 
they  seem  to  be  more  wonderful  and  truthful  than  the 
wisest  of  men.  Now,  among  natural  causes,  the  highest 
and  furthest  removed  from  our  knowledge  are  the  powers 
of  heavenly  bodies:  and  that  these  are  known  to  the  afore¬ 
said  spirits  as  regards  the  property  of  their  nature,  has  been 
shown  above.1  Since,  then,  all  bodies  in  this  lower  world 
are  ruled  through  the  powers  and  movement  of  higher 
bodies,2  the  spirits  in  question  are  able,  much  better  than  any 
astrologer,  to  forecast  future  winds  and  storms,  changes  of 
weather,  and  other  like  events  which  occur  through  changes 
in  these  lower  bodies  brought  about  by  the  movement  of  the 
bodies  above.  And  although  heavenly  bodies  are  unable 
to  cause  a  direct  impression  on  the  intellective  part  of  the 
soul,  as  we  have  proved,3  yet  many  there  are  who  follow  the 
bent  of  their  passions  and  their  bodily  inclinations,  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  clearly  able  to  influence:  for  none  but 
the  wise,  who  are  few,  are  able  to  curb  these  passions  by 
their  reason.  Hence  also  they  are  able  to  foretell  many 
things  regarding  human  actions :  albeit  sometimes  even  they 
fail  in  their  forecast,  on  account  of  free-will. 

Moreover  when  they  foretell  what  they  foresee,  they  do 
not  enlighten  the  mind,  as  God  does  when  He  reveals  any¬ 
thing  :  for  it  is  not  their  intention  to  perfect  the  human  mind 
unto  the  knowledge  of  truth,  but  on  the  contrary  to  turn  it 
away  from  the  truth. 

Their  forecasts  are  sometimes  connected  with  the  working 
of  the  imagination ;  either  during  sleep,  as  when  they  draw 
indications  of  the  future  from  dreams;  or  in  waking,  as  when 
people  in  a  trance  or  a  fit  foretell  certain  future  events : 
sometimes  their  forecast  is  taken  from  external  signs,  for 

1  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xcir.  seqq.  3  Ch.  lxxxii.  3  Ck.  lxxxiv.  seqq. 
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instance,  by  observing  the  flight  and  chattering  of  birds, 
by  studying  the  entrails  of  animals,  or  the  combination  of 
certain  dots,  and  by  like  practices,  all  of  which  seemingly 
depend  on  chance:  and  sometimes  from  visible  apparitions, 
and  foretelling  the  future  in  audible  words.  And  although  in 
the  last  instance  it  is  evident  that  wicked  spirits  must  inter¬ 
vene,  they  strive  to  account  for  the  other  cases  by  referring 
them  to  natural  causes.  For  they  contend  that  since  a 
heavenly  body  conduces  by  its  movement  to  certain  effects 
in  this  lower  world;  by  the  same  agency,  there  appear 
signs  of  these  effects  in  certain  things :  because  different  things 
receive  the  celestial  influence  in  different  ways.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  say  they,  the  impression  made  by  a  heavenly  body 
on  one  thing  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  impression  made 
on  another.  And  so  they  assert  that  movements  which  are 
independent  of  the  reason’s  deliberation,  such  as  things 
seen  by  dreamers  and  lunatics,  the  flight  and  twittering  of 
birds,  and  arrangements  of  dots  when  made  at  haphazard, 
are  consequent  to  the  impressions  made  by  a  heavenly  body. 
And  consequently  they  say  that  such  things  can  be  signs  of 
the  future  events  that  are  caused  by  the  heaven’s  movement. 

Since,  however,  there  is  but  little  reason  in  all  this,  we 
should  judge  rather  that  the  forecasts  made  from  such  signs 
have  their  foundation  in  some  intellectual  substance,  by 
whose  power  the  aforesaid  indeliberate  movements  are 
controlled,  so  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  reading  of  the 
future.  And  though  such  things  are  sometimes  controlled 
by  the  divine  will  through  the  ministry  of  good  spirits,  for 
God  reveals  many  things  by  means  of  dreams,  for  instance 
to  Pharaoh1  and  Nabuchodonosor;2  and  in  the  words  of 
Solomon:3  Lots  are  cast  into  the  lap,  but  they  are  disposed 
of  by  the  Lord  :  yet  they  do  result  sometimes  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  wicked  spirits;  for  such  is  the  teaching  of  holy  doctors, 
and  the  opinion  even  of  the  heathens.  Thus  Valerius 
Maximus4  says  that  the  observing  of  omens  and  dreams 
and  the  like  belongs  to  a  religion  wherein  idols  are  worshipped. 

1  Gen.  xli.  25.  2  Dan.  ii.  28. 

3  Prov.  xvi.  33.  4  Fact,  et  Diet.  Memor.  i.  1. 
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Hence  in  the  old  Law,  all  these  were  forbidden  together 
with  idolatry,  for  it  is  said  (Deut.  xviii.  9-11) :  Lest  thou  have 
a  mind  to  imitate  the  abominations  of  these  nations,  who,  to 
wit,  worshipped  idols;  neither  let  be  found  among  you  anyone 
that  shall  expiate  his  son  or  daughter,  making  them  to  pass 
through  the  fire  ;  or  that  consulteth  soothsayers,  or  observeth 
dreams  and  omens ;  neither  let  there  be  any  wizard,  nor 
charmer;  nor  any  one  that  consulteth  pythonic  spirits,  or 
fortune-tellers,  or  that  seeketh  the  truth  from  the  dead. 
Prophecy  bears  witness1  also  in  another  way  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  faith:  when,  namely,  the  preacher  proclaims  as 
articles  of  faith,  events  that  take  place  in  the  course  of  time, 
such  as  Christ’s  birth,  passion  and  resurrection,  and  the 
like:  and  lest  people  think  such  things  to  be  invented  by 
the  preacher,  or  to  have  happened  by  chance,  they  are 
proved  to  have  been  foretold  by  the  prophets  a  long  time  in 
advance.  Wherefore  the  Apostle  says  (Rom.  i.  1-3):  Paul 
a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  apostle,  separated 
unto  the  gospel  of  God,  which  He  had  promised  before  by  His 
prophets  in  the  holy  scriptures,  concerning  His  Son  who  was 
made  to  Him,  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh. 

Next  in  rank2  to  those  who  receive  revelation  from  God 
immediately,  another  degree  of  grace  is  necessary.  For  since 
God  vouchsafes  revelation  to  man  not  only  for  the  present 
time,  but  also  for  the  instruction  of  all  in  the  time  to  come, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  things  revealed  should  be  de¬ 
livered  not  only  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  present  generation, 
but  also  by  the  written  word  for  the  instruction  of  the  future 
generation.  Hence  the  need  for  someone  to  interpret  these 
writings.  And  this  must  be  a  divine  grace,  even  as  revela¬ 
tion  itself  was  made  by  the  grace  of  God.  Wherefore  it  is 
said  (Gen.  xl.  8) :  Doth  not  interpretation  belong  to  God  ? 

Then  comes  the  last  degree;  of  those,  namely,  who  faith¬ 
fully  believe  the  things  to  others  revealed,  and  by  others 
interpreted:3  and  that  this  is  God’s  gift  has  been  shown 

1  See  above.  There  was  also  .  .  p.  196. 

2  See  above.  Now  wherever  .  .  .,  p.  194. 

3  See  last  paragraph.  Next  in-rank.  .  .  . 
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above.1  Nevertheless,  whereas  the  wicked  spirits  do  works 
like  those  by  which  faith  is  confirmed,  both  in  working 
signs  and  in  revealing  the  future,  as  stated  above;2  lest  men 
be  deceived  by  such  things  and  believe  in  falsehoods,  it  is 
necessary  that,  by  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  they  be  instructed 
in  the  discerning  of  suchlike  spirits  :  according  to  i  Jo.  iv.  i: 
Believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  if  they  be  of  God. 

These  effects  of  grace  intended  for  the  instruction  and 
confirmation  of  faith  are  enumerated  by  the  Apostle,  i  Cor. 
xii.  8-10,  where  he  says:  To  one  indeed  by  the  Spirit  is  given 
the  word  of  wisdom  :  and  to  another,  the  word  of  knowledge, 
according  to  the  same  Spirit :  to  another,  faith  in  the  same 
Spirit :  to  another,  the  grace  of  healing  in  one  Spirit :  to  another, 
the  working  of  miracles  :  to  another,  prophecy  :  to  another,  the 
discerning  of  spirits  :  to  another,  divers  kinds  of  tongues  :  to 
another,  interpretation  of  speeches. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  certain  Manicheans,  who 
deny  that  miracles  worked  on  bodies  are  done  by  God. — • 
Likewise  we  refute  the  error  of  those  who  said  that  the 
prophets  did  not  speak  by  the  Spirit  of  God. — We  also 
refute  the  error  of  Priscilla  and  Montanus,  who  said  that 
the  prophets,  like  men  in  a  trance,  understood  not  what 
they  said.  For  this  is  incompatible  with  divine  revelation, 
whereby  the  mind  chiefly  is  enlightened. 

Now  we  must  observe  a  certain  difference  in  the  aforesaid3 
effects  of  grace.  For  though  the  name  of  grace  befits  them  all, 
in  that  they  are  bestowed  gratis,  without  any  preceding  merit : 
the  effect  alone  of  love  deserves  furthermore  the  name  of 
grace  for  this  other  reason,  that  it  makes  man  pleasing 
(gratum)  to  God:  for  it  is  said  (Prov.  viii.  17) :  I  love  them  that 
love  Me.  Consequently  faith  and  hope,  and  other  things 
directed  to  faith,  can  be  in  sinners  who  are  not  pleasing  to 
God:  but  love  alone  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  righteous, 
because  he  that  abides  in  charity,  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in 
him  (1  Jo.  iv.  16).  But  there  is  yet  another  difference  to 
be  noticed  in  the  aforesaid  effects  of  grace.  Because  some  of 

1  Ch.  clii.  2  See  above,  Now  as  we  proved  .  .  .,  p.  98., 

3  From  ch.  cli. 
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them  are  necessary  to  man  during  his  whole  life,  seeing  that 
without  them  he  cannot  be  saved :  for  instance,  faith,  hope, 
charity,  and  obedience  to  God’s  commandments.  For  such 
effects  man  needs  to  have  certain  habitual  perfections  within 
him,  in  order  that  when  it  is  time  for  him  to  do  so,  he  may  be 
able  to  act  according  to  them. — Whereas  the  other  effects 
are  necessary,  not  during  the  whole  of  man’s  life,  but  at 
certain  times  and  places :  such  as  working  miracles,  foretelling 
the  future,  and  so  forth.  For  the  like  habitual  perfections 
are  not  bestowed,  but  certain  impressions  are  made  by  God 
which  cease  as  soon  as  the  act  ceases;  and  must  be  repeated 
when  there  is  need  for  the  act  to  be  repeated:  thus  the 
prophet’s  mind  is  enlightened  with  a  new  light  in  each 
revelation;  and  in  each  miraculous  work  there  must  be  a 
renewal  of  the  activity  of  the  divine  power. 

CHAPTER  CLV 

THAT  MAN  NEEDS  THE  DIVINE  AID  IN  ORDER  TO 
PERSEVERE  IN  GOOD 

Man  also  needs  the  aid  of  divine  grace  in  order  to  persevere 
in  good. 

Because  everything  that  is  changeable  of  itself,  needs  the 
aid  of  an  immovable  mover,  in  order  to  stand  fast  to  one 
thing.  Now,  man  is  changeable  from  evil  to  good,  and  from 
good  to  evil.  Therefore,  that  he  may  persevere  unchange¬ 
ably  in  good,  in  a  word,  that  he  may  persevere,  he  needs  the 
divine  assistance. 

Again.  Man  needs  the  aid  of  divine  grace  for  that  which 
exceeds  the  strength  of  free-will.  But  the  free-will  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  persevere  in  good  to  the  end.  This  is 
proved  as  follows.  The  power  of  the  free-will  extends  to 
things  which  are  a  matter  of  choice:  and  that  which  is 
chosen  is  some  particular  thing  to  be  done.  A  thing  to  be 
done  in  particular  is  something  here  and  now.  Therefore 
the  power  of  the  free-will  is  confined  to  something  to  be  done 
now.  But  perseverance  does  not  denote  something  to 
be  done  now,  but  a  continuous  operation  that  lasts  all  the 
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time.  Consequently  this  effect,  namely  to  persevere  in 
good,  is  above  the  power  of  the  free-will.  Therefore  man 
needs  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  to  persevere  in  good. 

Besides.  Although,  by  his  will  and  faculty  of  self- 
determination,  man  is  master  of  his  actions,  he  is  not  master 
of  his  natural  powers.  And,  consequently,  though  he  is 
free  to  will  or  not  to  will  a  thing,  in  willing  he  is  unable 
to  make  his  will  so  will  a  thing  that  it  stands  fast  to  what 
it  wills  or  chooses.  Yet  this  is  requisite  for  perseverance: 
namely,  that  the  will  stand  fast  in  the  good.  Therefore 
perseverance  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  free-will :  and  con¬ 
sequently  man  needs  the  help  of  divine  grace,  in  order  to 
persevere. 

Moreover.  If  there  be  several  successive  agents,  one  of 
which,  namely,  acts  after  the  action  of  another :  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  their  activity  cannot  result  from  any  one  of  them, 
since  none  of  them  is  always  in  action :  nor  can  it  result  from 
them  all,  because  they  do  not  act  together.  Consequently 
it  must  result  from  some  higher  agent  that  is  always  in 
action.  Thus  the  Philosopher  (8  Phys.  vi.)  proves  that  the 
continuity  of  generation  in  animals  is  caused  by  some  ever¬ 
lasting  higher  being.  Now,  let  us  suppose  a  man  to  be 
persevering  in  good.  It  follows  that  in  him  there  are  many 
movements  of  the  free-will  tending  to  the  good,  one  after  the 
other,  until  the  end.  Hence  no  one  of  these  movements  can 
be  the  cause  of  this  continuity  of  good,  namely  perseverance; 
because  none  of  them  lasts  continually.  Nor  can  they  all 
together  be  the  cause  of  it:  since,  as  they  are  not  together, 
they  cannot  together  be  the  cause  of  anything.  Therefore 
this  continuity  is  caused  by  some  higher  being:  and  conse¬ 
quently  man  needs  the  aid  of  grace  from  above  in  order  to 
persevere  in  good. 

Further.  If  many  things  be  ordered  to  one  end,  their 
whole  order,  until  they  reach  the  end,  is  from  the  first  agent 
directing  them  to  the  end.  Now,  in  the  man  who  perseveres 
in  good  there  are  many  movements  and  actions  tending  to 
one  end.  Consequently  the  whole  order  of  these  movements 
and  actions  must  needs  be  directed  by  the  first  director  to 
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that  end.  But  it  has  been  shown  above1  that  men  are 
directed  to  the  last  end  by  the  aid  of  divine  grace.  Therefore 
in  him  who  perseveres  in  good  the  whole  order  and  continua¬ 
tion  of  good  works  is  through  the  assistance  of  divine  grace. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Philip,  i.  6) :  He  who  hath  begun  a  good 
work  in  you  will  perfect  it  unto  the  day  of  Christ  Jesus  :  and 
(1  Pet.  v.  10) :  The  God  of  all  grace ,  who  hath  called  us  unto 
His  eternal  glory  .  .  .  after  you  have  suffered  a  little,  will 
Himself  perfect  you,  and  confirm  you,  and  establish  you. 

Moreover  we  find  in  Holy  Writ  many  prayers  by  which 
perseverance  is  besought  of  God,  for  instance  in  Ps.  xvi.  5, 
Perfect  thou  my  goings  in  Thy  paths,  that  my  footsteps  be  not 
moved;  and  2  Thess.  ii.  15,  16,  God  our  Father  .  .  .  exhort 
your  hearts,  and  confirm  you  in  every  good  work  and  word. 
The  same  petition  is  made  in  the  Lord’s  prayer,  especially 
when  we  say,  Thy  kingdom  come  :  for  God’s  kingdom  will 
not  come  to  us,  except  we  persevere  in  good.  Now,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  ask  of  God  that  whereof  He  is  not  the  giver. 
Therefore  man’s  perseverance  is  from  God. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  the  Pelagians,  who  said  that 
the  free-will  suffices  for  man  to  persevere  in  good,  and  that 
he  needs  not  the  assistance  of  grace  in  order  to  do  so. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  since  even  one  who  has 
grace,  asks  of  God  that  he  may  persevere  in  good;  just  as 
the  free-will  is  not  sufficient  for  this  effect  which  is  per¬ 
severance  in  good,  without  the  external  aid  of  God,  so 
neither  is  an  infused  habit  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Be¬ 
cause  the  habits  that  are  infused  into  us  by  God,  in  the 
present  state  of  life,  do  not  wholly  remove  from  the  free-will 
its  proneness  to  evil :  albeit  they  do  give  the  free-will  a  certain 
stability  in  good.  Hence,  when  we  say  that  man  needs 
the  help  of  grace  for  final  perseverance,  we  do  not  mean 
that,  in  addition  to  habitual  grace  previously  infused  in 
order  that  he  may  do  good  works,  he  needs  another  grace 
besides  in  order  to  persevere:  but  we  mean  that  even  when 
he  has  all  the  infused  gratuitous  habits,  man  still  needs  the 
assistance  of  divine  providence  governing  him  externally. 

1  Ch.  cxlvii. 
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CHAPTER  CLVI 

THAT  HE  WHO  FALLS  AWAY  FROM  GRACE  BY  SIN,  CAN 
RECOVER  AGAIN  BY  MEANS  OF  GRACE 

Hence  it  may  be  shown  that  by  the  assistance  of  grace, 
even  when  a  man  has  not  persevered,  and  has  fallen  into 
sin,  he  can  be  restored  to  good. 

For  it  belongs  to  the  same  force  to  maintain  a  man’s 
health,  and  to  mend  it  when  broken :  thus  health  is  maintained 
in  the  body  by  the  forces  of  nature,  and  by  the  same  forces 
is  restored  when  it  is  impaired.  Now,  as  we  have  shown,1 
man  perseveres  in  good  by  the  aid  of  divine  grace.  There¬ 
fore,  if  he  has  fallen  through  sin,  he  can  be  restored  by  the 
same  assistance  of  grace. 

Again.  An  agent  that  requires  no  disposition  in  the 
subject,  is  able  to  produce  its  effect  in  a  subject  no  matter 
how  disposed:  and  for  this  reason  God,  who  in  His  action 
requires  no  disposition  in  the  subject,  is  able  to  produce  a 
natural  form  in  a  subject,  without  that  subject  being  thereto 
disposed :  as  when  He  gives  sight  to  the  blind,  and  life  to  the 
dead,  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  as  He  requires  no  natural 
disposition  in  a  corporeal  subject,  so  neither  does  He  require 
merit  in  the  will,  in  order  to  bestow  grace,  since  this  is  given 
apart  from  merit,  as  we  have  proved.2  Therefore  God  is 
able  to  give  man  sanctifying  grace,  whereby  sins  are  taken 
away,  even  after  his  fall  from  grace  by  sin. 

Further.  Those  things  alone  is  man  unable  to  recover 
after  their  loss,  which  he  acquires  in  birth,  such  as  his  natural 
powers  and  limbs:  because  man  cannot  be  bom  again.3 
Now,  the  aid  of  grace  is  given  to  man  not  in  birth,  but  when 
he  is  already  in  existence.  Therefore  after  losing  grace 
through  sin,  he  can  regain  it  so  that  his  sins  be  wiped  out. 

Moreover.  Grace  is  an  habitual  disposition  in  the  soul, 
as  we  have  shown.4  But  habits  acquired  by  means  of  acts, 


1  Ch.  civ. 

3  Cf.  ch.  cxliv. 


2  Ch.  cxlix. 
4  Ch.  cl. 
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if  they  be  lost,  can  be  acquired  anew  by  means  of  the  acts 
whereby  they  were  acquired.  Much  more,  therefore,  if 
we  lose  the  grace  which  unites  us  to  God  and  frees  us  from 
sin,  can  we  regain  it  by  the  divine  operation. 

Moreover.  In  God’s  works,  as  in  nature’s,  nothing  is 
without  a  purpose;  for  even  nature  owes  this  to  God.  Now 
it  would  be  useless  for  a  thing  to  be  moved,  unless  it  were 
able  to  reach  the  end  of  the  movement.  Hence  that  which 
has  a  natural  aptitude  for  being  moved  towards  a  certain 
end,  must  needs  be  able  to  reach  that  end.  Now,  after  man 
has  fallen  into  sin,  as  long  as  he  remains  in  this  state  of  life, 
he  retains  the  aptitude  for  being  moved  to  good:  this  is 
indicated  by  his  desire  for  good,  and  his  grief  for  evil,  which 
remain  in  him  after  he  has  sinned.  Therefore  after  he  has 
sinned  it  is  possible  for  man  to  return  once  more  to  good: 
and  this  is  the  effect  of  grace  in  man. 

Further.  In  all  nature  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  passive 
potentiality  that  is  not  reducible  to  actuality  by  some 
natural  active  power.  Much  less  therefore  is  there  in  the 
human  soul  a  potential^  that  cannot  be  brought  to  act 
by  the  active  power  of  God.  Now,  even  after  sin,  the  human 
soul  retains  the  potentiality  for  good:  because  sin  does  not 
deprive  the  soul  of  its  natural  powers  whereby  it  is  ordered 
to  its  good.  Therefore,  by  God’s  power  it  can  be  restored 
to  good,  and  consequently,  by  the  aid  of  grace,  man  can 
receive  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  Hence  it  is  said  (Isa.  i.  18) : 
If  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  made  white  as  snow : 
and  (Prov.  x.  12) :  Charity  covereth  all  sins.  This  also  we 
daily  ask  not  in  vain  of  the  Lord,  when  we  say:  Forgive  us 
our  trespasses. 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  the  Novatians  who  said  that 
a  man  cannot  obtain  forgiveness  for  the  sins  committed  by 
him  after  Baptism. 
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CHAPTER  CLVII 

THAT  MAN  CANNOT  BE  FREED  FROM  SIN  SAVE  BY 

GRACE 

From  the  same  premisses  it  can  be  shown  that  man  cannot 
arise  from  mortal  sin  except  by  grace. 

Because  by  mortal  sin  man  turns  away  from  his  last  end : 
and  by  grace  alone  is  man  directed  towards  his  last  end.1 
Therefore  by  grace  alone  can  he  arise  from  sin. 

Again.  Offence  is  not  removed  save  by  love.  Now,  by 
mortal  sin  man  offends  God:  for  it  is  written  that  God  hateth 
sinners ,2  inasmuch  as  it  is  His  will  to  deprive  them  of  the  last 
end,  which  He  prepares  for  those  whom  He  loves.  Therefore 
man  cannot  arise  from  sin  except  by  grace,  which  causes  a 
kind  of  friendship  between  God  and  man. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  from  all  the  arguments 
given  above3  to  prove  the  necessity  of  grace. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Isa.  xliii.  25) :  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  blot 
out  thy  iniquities  for  My  own  sake :  and  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  3) :  Thou 
hast  forgiven  the  iniquity  of  Thy  people ;  Thou  hast  covered  all 
their  sins. 

Hereby  is  refuted  the  error  of  the  Pelagians  who  said  that 
man  can  arise  from  sin  by  his  free-will. 


CHAPTER  CLVIII 

HOW  MAN  IS  FREED  FROM  SIN 

Whereas  man  cannot  return  to  one  of  two  opposites  unless 
he  go  away  from  the  other ;  in  order  by  the  aid  of  grace  to 
return  to  the  state  of  righteousness,  he  must  withdraw  from 
sin  whereby  he  had  abandoned  the  path  of  rectitude.  And 
since  it  is  chiefly  by  his  will  that  man  is  directed  to  his  ulti¬ 
mate  end  and  turned  away  from  it,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
not  only  withdraw  from  sin  in  his  external  actions,  by 

1  Ch.  cxivii.  2  Cf.  Wis.  xiv.  9;  Ecclus.  xiii.  3,  7. 

3  From  ch.  cxivii.  onwards. 
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ceasing  to  sin,  but  also  that  he  withdraw  by  his  will,  in  order 
to  rise  from  sin  by  grace.  Now  man  withdraws  from  sin 
by  his  will,  in  repenting  of  the  past  sin,  and  purposing  to 
avoid  it  for  the  future.  Therefore  in  order  to  rise  from  sin 
man  must  both  repent  of  past  sins  and  purpose  to  avoid 
future  sins.  For  did  he  not  propose  to  sin  no  more,  sin 
would  not,  in  itself,  be  contrary  to  his  will.  And  if  he  were 
willing  to  sin  no  more  without  repenting  of  his  past  sin, 
the  sin  itself  that  he  committed  would  not  be  contrary  to 
his  will. — Now,  the  movement  of  recession  from  a  thing  is 
contrary  to  the  movement  of  approach,  as  whitening  is 
contrary  to  blackening.  Hence  in  withdrawing  from  sin 
the  will  must  take  the  contrary  road  to  that  which  led 
it  into  sin.  Now,  it  was  led  into  sin  by  the  desire  and 
pleasure  of  things  beneath  it.  Therefore  it  needs  to  turn 
away  from  sin  by  certain  punishments,  whereby  it  suffers 
for  having  sinned :  for  even  as  the  will  was  drawn  by  pleasure 
to  consent  to  sin,  so  by  punishment  it  is  confirmed  in  the 
detestation  of  sin. 

Again.  Fear  of  the  whip  deters  even  dumb  animals 
from  their  greatest  delights.1  Now  the  man  who  arises 
from  sin  must  not  only  detest  his  past  sin,  but  also  avoid 
future  sin.  It  is,  therefore,  right  that  he  should  be  punished 
for  his  sin,  that  he  may  be  the  more  strengthened  in  his 
purpose  to  avoid  sin. 

Besides.  The  things  we  acquire  with  toil  and  pain  are 
dearer  to  us,  and  we  are  more  careful  about  keeping  them: 
thus  men  who  have  enriched  themselves  by  their  own 
labours  spend  less  than  those  who  have  received  their  riches 
from  their  parents  or  in  any  other  way  without  labour. 
Now  for  the  man  who  arises  fiom  sin  it  is  most  necessary 
that  he  be  most  careful,  to  keep  in  the  state  of  grace,  which 
he  carelessly  lost  by  sinning.  Therefore  it  is  fitting  that 
he  suffer  labour  and  pain  for  the  sins  he  committed. 

Further.  The  order  of  justice  demands  that  punishment 
be  awarded  for  sin.  Now,  the  wisdom  of  God’s  government 
appears  in  the  maintenance  of  order  among  things.  There- 
1  Augustine,  Qq.  Ixxxiii.,  qu.  36. 
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fore  it  belongs  to  the  manifestation  of  God’s  goodness  and 
glory  that  punishment  be  the  reward  of  sin.  But  the  sinner 
by  sinning  acts  against  the  divinely  established  order,  for 
he  transgresses  the  laws  of  God.  Therefore  it  is  right  that 
he  make  compensation  by  punishing  in  himself  that  which 
had  previously  sinned :  for  thus  he  will  be  wholly  freed  of  his 
disorder. 

It  is  clear  then  that  after  man  has  by  grace  obtained  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  been  restored  to  the  state  of  grace, 
he  remains,  by  virtue  of  God’s  justice,  bound  to  suffer 
punishment  for  the  sin  he  has  committed.  And  if  he,  of 
his  own  accord,  take  this  punishment  on  himself,  he  is  said 
thereby  to  satisfy  God:  inasmuch  as  with  labour  and  pain 
he  follows  the  divinely  established  order  by  punishing 
himself  for  his  sin,  which  same  order  by  sinning  he  of  his 
own  accord  had  abandoned. — On  the  other  hand  if  he  fails 
to  take  this  punishment  on  himself,  since  the  things  subject 
to  divine  providence  cannot  remain  in  disorder,  this  punish¬ 
ment  will  be  inflicted  on  him  by  God.  Nor  will  this  punish¬ 
ment  come  under  the  name  of  satisfaction,  since  it  will  not 
be  of  the  sufferer’s  choice:  but  it  will  be  described  as  purga¬ 
torial,  because  he  will  be  purged,  as  it  were,  by  another 
punishing  him,  and  whatever  was  disorderly  in  him  will  be 
brought  back  to  the  right  order. — Hence  the  Apostle  says 
(i  Cor.  xi.  31,  32):  If  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should 
not  be  judged.  But  whilst  we  are  judged,  we  are  chastised  by 
the  Lord  ;  that  we  be  not  condemned  with  this  world. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  when  the  mind  turns 
away  from  sin,  it  is  possible  for  its  detestation  of  sin  to  be 
so  strong,  and  for  it  to  cling  so  closely  to  God,  that  there 
remains  no  obligation  to  punishment.  For,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  the  punishment  that  one 
suffers  after  sin  has  been  forgiven,  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  mind  may  adhere  to  good  more  firmly,  through  being 
chastised  by  punishment;  for  punishment  is  a  kind  of 
medicine;  and  again  that  the  order  of  justice  may  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  sinner  being  punished.  Now,  the  love  of 
God  suffices  to  strengthen  man’s  mind  in  good,  especially 
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if  it  be  vehement;  and  when  the  intense  detestation  of  past 
sin  causes  great  sorrow.  Consequently  great  love  of  God, 
and  great  hatred  of  past  sin  remove  the  need  of  punish¬ 
ment  whether  satisfactory  or  purgatorial:  and  even  if  the 
vehemence  be  not  so  great  as  to  exclude  all  punishment, 
yet  the  greater  the  vehemence,  the  less  punishment  will  be 
required. 

Now,  what  we  do  by  our  friends,  we  do  apparently  by  our¬ 
selves  .-1  because  friendship,  especially  the  love  of  charity, 
binds  two  persons  together  as  one.  Wherefore  as  a  man 
can  satisfy  God  by  himself,  so  can  he  by  another;  especially 
when  there  is  urgent  need  for  it.  For  a  man  looks  upon 
the  punishment  which  his  friend  suffers  for  his  sake,  as 
though  he  suffered  it  himself:  and  so  he  is  not  without 
punishment,  seeing  that  he  suffers  with  his  suffering  friend, 
and  he  suffers  all  the  more,  according  as  he  is  the  cause  of 
his  friend’s  suffering.  Again,  the  love  of  charity  in  him 
who  suffers  for  his  friend  makes  the  satisfaction  more 
acceptable  to  God,  than  if  he  suffered  for  himself:  for  the 
former  comes  of  the  eagerness  of  charity,  but  the  latter 
comes  of  necessity.  Hence  we  infer  that  one  man  may 
satisfy  for  another,  so  long  as  both  remain  in  charity: 
wherefore  the  Apostle  says  (Gal.  vi.  2) :  Bear  ye  one  another’s 
burdens,  and  so  ye  shall  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  CLIX 

THAT,  ALTHOUGH  MAN  CANNOT  BE  CONVERTED  TO  GOD 
WITHOUT  GOD’S  GRACE,  YET  IT  IS  REASONABLY  IM¬ 
PUTED  TO  HIM,  IF  HE  BE  NOT  CONVERTED 

Since,  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  man  cannot  be 
directed  to  his  last  end,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapters;2  and  seeing  that  without  it  man  can  have  none 
of  the  things  required  that  he  may  tend  to  his  last  end, 
such  as  faith,  hope,  love,  and  perseverance;  someone  might 

1  3  Ethic,  iii.  ?  Ch.  cxlvii.  seqq. 
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think  that  man  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  lack  the  things 
in  question:  and  especially  because  man  cannot  merit  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace,  nor  be  converted  to  God  unless 
God  convert  him:  since  no  one  is  blamed  for  what  de¬ 
pends  on  another.  But,  if  this  be  granted,  it  is  clear  that 
several  absurdities  follow.  For  it  would  follow  that  a 
man  without  faith,  or  hope,  or  love  of  God,  or  perseverance 
in  good,  is  not  deserving  of  punishment:  whereas  it  is  said 
expressly  (Jo.  iii.  36):  He  that  believeth  not  in  the  Son,  shall 
not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.- — And  since 
no  man  obtains  beatitude  without  these  things,  it  would 
also  follow  that  there  are  some  who  neither  obtain  beatitude 
from  God,  nor  suffer  punishment  from  Him.  Whereas  the 
contrary  is  proved  from  the  words  of  Matth.  xxv.  34-41, 
where  we  are  told  that  to  all  who  are  present  at  God’s 
judgement  it  will  be  said,  Come  .  .  .  possess  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  ;  or  Depart  .  .  .  into  everlasting  fire. 

In  order  to  clear  away  this  doubt,  we  must  take  note 
that,  though  a  man  is  unable,  by  the  movement  of  his  free¬ 
will,  to  merit  or  acquire  the  divine  grace,  nevertheless  he 
can  hinder  himself  from  receiving  it.  For  it  is  said  of  some 
(Job  xxi.  14) :  Who  have  said  to  God  :  Depart  from  us  ;  we 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  Thy  ways  :  and  (ibid.  xxiv.  13) : 
They  have  been  rebellious  to  the  light.  And  since  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  free-will,  to  hinder  or  not  to  hinder  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  divine  grace,  he  who  places  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  receiving  grace  is  deservedly  to  be  blamed.  Because 
God,  for  His  own  part,  is  prepared  to  give  grace  to  all,  for 
He  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  (1  Tim.  ii.  4).  But  those  alone,  are  deprived  of 
grace,  who  place  in  themselves  an  obstacle  to  grace:  thus 
he  who  shuts  his  eyes  while  the  sun  is  shining  is  to  be  blamed 
if  an  accident  occurs,  although  he  is  unable  to  see  unless 
the  sun’s  light  enable  him  to  do  so. 
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CHAPTER  CLX 

THAT  A  MAN  WHO  IS  IN  SIN  CANNOT  AVOID  SIN  WITHOUT 

GRACE 

The  statement  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  free-will  to 
offer  no  obstacle  to  grace,  applies  to  those  in  whom  the 
natural  power  retains  its  integrity.  If  however,  through 
some  previous  disorder,  it  has  turned  aside  to  evil  ways, 
it  will  not  be  wholly  in  its  power  to  place  no  obstacles  to 
grace.  For  though  man,  by  his  own  power,  is  able  to  refrain 
at  a  certain  moment,  from  a  particular  sinful  act:  yet  if  he 
be  left  to  himself  for  long,  he  will  fall  into  sin,  whereby  an 
obstacle  to  grace  is  set  up.  Because  when  the  human  mind 
has  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  it  is  clear  that 
it  has  abandoned  the  direction  to  its  due  end.  Consequently 
that  which  should  stand  first  in  its  affections,  as  its  last 
end,  becomes  less  loved  than  the  thing  to  which  the  mind 
has  inordinately  turned  as  though  it  were  its  last  end. 
Hence  whenever  something  presents  itself  that  is  suitable 
for  an  inordinate  end,  and  incompatible  with  the  right  end, 
it  will  be  chosen,  unless  the  mind  be  brought  into  right 
order,  so  that  it  places  its  last  end  before  all:  and  this  is 
the  effect  of  grace.  But  as  long  as  a  thing  is  chosen  that 
is  incompatible  with  the  last  end,  an  obstacle  is  opposed 
to  grace  which  directs  us  to  our  end.  Wherefore  it  is  evident 
that,  after  having  sinned,  man  cannot  refrain  from  all  sin, 
before  being  restored  to  the  right  order  by  grace. 

Again.  Once  the  mind  is  inclined  to  something,  it  is  no 
longer  equally  disposed  towards  either  of  two  opposites, 
but  is  more  disposed  to  that  one  to  which  it  is  inclined. 
Now,  the  mind  chooses  the  thing  to  which  it  is  more  disposed, 
unless  through  the  reason  discussing  the  matter,  it  become 
disinclined  thereto  from  motives  of  precaution:  hence  it 
is  chiefly  under  unforeseen  circumstances  that  a  person’s 
conduct  is  a  sign  of  his  interior  disposition.1  Now,  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  man’s  mind  to  be  continually  so  wide  awake 
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as  to  deliberate  about  everything  that  is  to  be  willed  or 
done.  Hence  it  follows  that  sometimes  the  mind  chooses 
the  object  to  which  it  is  inclined,  because  the  inclination 
remains.  And  so,  if  it  be  inclined  to  sin,  it  will  not  stay 
long  without  sinning,  through  placing  an  obstacle  to  grace, 
unless  it  be  restored  to  the  state  of  rectitude. 

To  this  also  the  impulse  of  the  bodily  passions  conduces; 
also  objects  of  sensible  appetite,  and  occasions  of  evil-doing: 
for  by  these  things  man  is  easily  incited  to  sin,  unless  he  be 
held  in  check  by  a  firm  adherence  to  his  last  end,  which  is 
the  effect  of  grace. 

Hence  we  can  see  the  absurdity  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Pelagians,  who  held  that  man,  while  in  a  state  of  sin,  is  able 
to  avoid  sin  without  grace.  The  contrary  of  this  may  be 
gathered  from  the  petition  of  the  Psalm  (Ixx.  9) :  When  my 
strength  shall  fail,  do  not  Thou  forsake  me.  Moreover  our 
Lord  taught  us  to  pray:  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
hut  deliver  us  from  evil. 

However,  albeit  those  who  are  in  sin  cannot,  of  their  own 
power,  avoid  placing  an  obstacle  to  grace,  as  we  have  proved, 
unless  they  be  assisted  by  prevenient  grace;  nevertheless 
this  is  imputed  to  them  as  sin,  because  the  defect  in  question 
remains  in  them  through  their  preceding  fault:  even  so  a 
drunken  man  is  not  excused  from  murder  committed  through 
his  being  in  a  drunken  state,  which  he  incurred  through  his 
own  fault. 

Moreover,  although  a  man  who  is  in  sin,  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  avoid  sin  altogether,  yet  it  is  in  his  power  to  avoid 
a  particular  sin  at  a  given  moment,  as  we  have  said.  Hence, 
whatever  sin  he  commits,  he  commits  it  deliberately.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  is  not  undeservedly  imputed  to  him  as  a  sin. 

CHAPTER  CLXI 

THAT  GOD  DELIVERS  SOME  FROM  SIN,  AND  LEAVES  SOME  IN  SIN 

Now,  though  he  that  sins  places  an  obstacle  to  grace,  and 
so  far  as  the  order  of  things  demands,  ought  not  to  receive 
grace:  yet,  since  God  can  act  independently  of  the  order 
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implanted  in  things,1  as  when  He  enlightens  the  blind,  or 
raises  the  dead,  sometimes  of  the  richness  of  his  bounty, 
He  comes  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  put  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  grace,  turns  them  from  evil,  and  converts  them 
to  good.  And  even  as  He  enlightens  not  all  the  blind,  nor 
heals  all  the  sick,  in  order  that  in  those  whom  He  restores 
the  work  of  His  power  may  be  evidenced,  and  in  the  others, 
the  order  of  nature  be  maintained;  so  too,  He  comes  not  to 
the  assistance  of  all  who  hinder  grace,  that  they  may  turn 
away  from  evil,  and  be  converted  to  good;  but  of  some, 
in  whom  He  wishes  His  mercy  to  appear;  while  in  the  others 
the  order  of  justice  is  made  manifest.  Hence  the  Apostle 
says  (Rom.  ix.  22) :  God  willing  to  show  His  wrath,  and  to 
make  His  power  known,  endured  with  much  patience  vessels 
of  wrath,  fitted  for  destruction,  that  he  might  show  the  riches 
of  His  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  He  hath  prepared 
unto  glory.  And  if  of  those  who  are  held  in  thrall  by  sins 
God  converts  some  by  His  prevenient  grace,  while  others  He 
suffers  or  allows,  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  continue  sinning, 
we  are  not  to  ask  why  He  converts  certain  ones  and  not 
others.  For  this  depends  on  His  simple  will:  even  as  it 
came  from  His  simple  will,  that  whereas  all  things  were 
made  out  of  nothing,  some  were  made  to  rank  higher  than 
others:  and  just  as  it  depends  on  the  simple  will  of  the 
craftsman  that  of  the  same  matter  similarly  conditioned. 
He  make  some  vessels  for  dignified  purposes,  and  some  for 
common  purposes.  Hence  the  apostle  says  (Rom.  ix.  21) : 
Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to 
make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour  ? 

Hereby  we  refute  the  error  of  Origen  who  said  that  these 
are  converted  to  God  and  not  those,  on  account  of  certain 
works  done  by  their  souls  before  they  were  united  to  bodies. 
In  the  Second  Book,2  we  gave  more  particular  attention  to 
the  refutation  of  this  opinion. 

3  vh.  xliv.,  lxxxiii.  seqq. 
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CHAPTER  CLXII 

THAT  GOD  IS  NOT  THE  CAUSE  OF  ANY  MAN  SINNING 

Although  God  converts  not  certain  sinners  to  Himself,  but 
leaves  them  in  their  sins,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  yet  He  does 
not  lead  them  to  sin. 

For  man  sins  through  wandering  away  from  Him  who  is 
his  last  end,  as  we  have  already  shown.1  Now,  as  every 
agent  acts  for  an  end  proper  and  proportionate  to  it,  it  is 
impossible  that  God,  by  His  own  action,  turn  anyone  away 
from  his  last  end,  which  is  God.  Therefore  it  is  impossible 
that  God  make  any  man  sin. 

Again.  Good  cannot  be  a  cause  of  evil.  Now  sin  is 
man’s  evil:  for  it  is  contrary  to  man’s  proper  good,  which  is 
to  live  according  to  reason.  Therefore  God  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  a  man  sinning. 

Further.  All  human  wisdom  and  goodness  flow  from  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  are  a  kind  of  likeness 
thereof.  Now  it  is  incompatible  with  human  wisdom  and 
goodness,  to  make  a  man  sin.  Much  more  therefore  is  it 
incompatible  with  divine  wisdom. 

Moreover.  All  sin  arises  from  a  fault  in  the  proximate 
agent,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  the  first  agent:  thus 
the  fault  of  limping  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the  tibia,  and  not 
to  the  motive  power;  to  which,  however,  is  due  whatever 
there  is  of  the  perfection  of  movement  in  limping.  Now, 
the  proximate  agent  in  human  sin  is  the  will.  Therefore 
the  defect  of  sin  arises  from  man’s  will  and  not  from  God, 
who  is  the  first  agent:  although  whatever  pertains  to  the 
perfection  of  action  in  the  sinful  act  is  due  to  Him. 

Hence  it  is  said  (Ecclus.  xv.  12) :  Say  not :  He  hath  caused 
me  to  err  :  for  He  hath  no  need  of  wicked  men  :  and  further  on 
(verse  21) :  He  hath  commanded  no  man  to  do  wickedly,  and 
He  hath  given  to  no  man  license  to  sin.  Also  (James  i.  13): 
Let  no  man,  when  he  is  tempted,  say  that  he  is  tempted  by  God  : 
for  God  is  not  a  tempter  of  evils. 

1  Ch.  cxxxix.,  cxliii. 
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There  are,  however,  a  few  passages  in  Scripture  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  chat,  to  some,  God  is  the  cause  of 
their  sinning.  For  it  is  said  (Exod.  x.  1) :  I  have  hardened 
Pharaoh’s  heart  and  the  heart  of  his  servants  :  and  (Isa.  vi.  10) : 
Blind  the  heart  of  this  people,  make  their  ears  heavy  :  lest  they 
see  with  their  eyes  .  .  .  and  be  converted,  and  I  heal  them  : 
and  (ibid,  lxiii.  17) :  Thou  hast  made  us  to  err  from  Thy  ways  : 
.  .  .  thou  hast  hardened  our  heart,  that  we  should  not  fear 
Thee.  Again  it  is  said  (Rom.  i.  28) :  God  delivered  them  up 
to  a  reprobate  sense,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient. 
All  these  passages  are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that 
God  does  not  assist  some  to  avoid  sin,  whereas  He  does 
assist  others. 

This  assistance  is  not  only  the  infusion  of  grace,  but  also 
external  protection  whereby  occasions  of  sin  are  warded  off 
by  divine  providence,  and  incentives  to  sin  restrained.  God 
also  assists  man  against  sin  by  the  natural  light  of  reason 
and  the  other  natural  goods  which  He  bestows  on  man. 
Hence  when  He  withdraws  these  aids  from  some  men,  as 
their  actions  merit,  according  to  the  demands  of  His  justice, 
He  is  said  to  harden  their  hearts  or  blind  their  eyes,  or  deal 
with  them  in  some  other  way  as  described  in  the  passages 
above  quoted. 


CHAPTER  CLXIII 

OF  PREDESTINATION,  REPROBATION,  AND  THE  DIVINE 

ELECTION 

Whereas  we  have  proved1  that  by  the  divine  operation  some 
are  with  the  assistance  of  grace  directed  to  their  last  end, 
while  others  fail  to  reach  their  last  end  through  being  de¬ 
prived  of  grace :  and  since  all  that  God  does  has  been  foreseen 
and  ordered  from  eternity  by  His  wisdom,  as  we  have  proved  :2 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  aforesaid  distinction  among 
men  has  been  ordered  by  God  from  eternity.  Inasmuch  as 
from  eternity  He  has  preordained  some  to  be  directed  to 
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their  last  end,  He  is  said  to  have  predestined  them.  Where¬ 
fore  the  Apostle  says  (Ephes.  i.  5) :  Who  hath  predestined  us 
unto  the  adoption  of  children  .  .  .  according  to  the  purpose 
of  his  will. — Those  to  whom  from  eternity  He  has  decreed 
not  to  give  grace,  He  is  said  to  have  reprobated,  or  to  have 
hated,  according  to  the  words  of  Malachi  2,  3,  I  have  loved 
Jacob,  but  have  hated  Esau.- — -By  reason  of  this  very  dis¬ 
tinction,  in  that  He  has  reprobated  some  and  predestined 
others,  we  have  the  divine  election,  of  which  it  is  said  (Ephes. 
i.  4) :  He  chose  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Wherefore  it  is  clear  that  predestination,  election  and 
reprobation  form  a  part  of  divine  providence,  in  reference 
to  man’s  direction  to  his  last  end  by  divine  providence. 
Consequently  it  may  be  shown  that  predestination  and 
election  do  not  involve  necessity,  for  the  same  reasons  as 
were  employed  to  show  that  divine  providence  does  not 
deprive  things  of  their  contingent  nature.1 

That  predestination  and  election  are  not  founded  on  any 
human  merits  may  be  made  clear,  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  God’s  grace,  which  is  an  effect  of  predestination,  is  not 
preceded  by  merits,  but  itself  precedes  all  human  merits, 
as  we  have  proved  :2  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  will  and 
providence  of  God  are  the  first  cause  of  whatever  is  done; 
and  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of  the  divine  will  and  provi¬ 
dence,3  although  among  the  effects  of  providence,  as  also  of 
predestination,  one  may  be  the  cause  of  another.  For,  as 
the  apostle  says,  WHO  HATH  FIRST  GIVEN  HIM, 
AND  RECOMPENSE  SHALL  BE  MADE  HIM?  FOR 
OF  HIM,  AND  IN  HIM,  AND  BY  HIM  ARE  ALL 
THINGS:  TO  HIM  BE  HONOUR  AND  GLORY  FOR 
EVER.  AMEN. 

1  Ch.  lxxii.  2  Ch.  cxlix.  3  Ch.  xcvii;  Bk.  I.,  ch.  lxxxvii. 
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